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PROMINENT HORSES OF THE SEASON. 
TROTTERS AND PACERS. 


By B. 8. Abercrombie. 


is so sure to happen as the unex- 

pected, has been signally illustrat- 

ed during the present season of 
light-harness sport. At the beginning 
of the year, judged by past performances 
and a fair average of public form, the 
bay gelding Azote, 2:0434, looked to be 
in line for the trotting championship 
with Mr. W. E. D. Stokes’ fleet mare 
Beuzetta, 2:0634, as a close second. 
Azote, for a time in 1895, was the king of 


|" old racing proverb, that nothing 


the Free-for-all Classes; he had a race 
record of 2:05%4, within one quarter of 
a second pf the trotting race champion 
record, held jointly by Alix and Direc- 
tum, and he had atime record of 2:04%, 
one second behind the champion mark 
held by Alix. Azote has not made his 
appearance this year, and in all proba- 
bility will never see a track again. The 
ailing leg which retired him in the 
autumn of 1895, being still strongly in 
evidence. Beuzetta has been a greater 
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disappointment. It is difficult to account 
for her unsatisfactory performances, ex- 
cept by that very vague excuse that this 
is her “off” year, yet it is only by ac- 
cepting this racing theory on the oppo- 
site side that the brilliant performances 
of Fantasy, Kentucky Union and John 
R. Gentry can be satisfactorily account- 
ed for. As a three-year-old, Beuzetta 
took a record of 2:1234, won the Ken- 
tucky Futurity worth $27,480, and was 
the highest winner of her year. Asa 
four-year-old, last season, she reduced 
her record to 2:0634, starting in six races, 
winning five and being second to Azote 
in the sixth in 2:05%. This year, in- 
stead of winning the championship, she 
has been completely eclipsed by Fan- 
tasy, Kentucky Union and Klamath, 
a trio in the past that, at various 
times, have been sad disappointments 
to the public and theirowners. Fantasy 
was hailed as a future queen of the turf, 
when, at three years of age, she trotted 
in 2:0834, taking the filly championship 
for that age. The following year she 


won the four-year-old filty championship 
in 2:06, and in 1895 she added the five- 
year-old filly honors to her name, though 


as it was in 2:07, it did not add to her 
reputation. Fantasy was in fact a failure 
in 1895,and only made three appearances 
in public. At Des Moines, Iowa, June 
21st, where, against time, she trotted in 
2:07; at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 3d, 
when she defeated Directum and Ken- 
tucky Union in 2:09, 2:09 and 2:11%, and 
at Buffalo, where she was second to 
Azote. For the balance of the year she 
was on the retired list; but in OurING, 
speaking of the prospects of the coming 
season, we said, “her owners and train- 
er are confident of her possession of the 
qualities which, under favorable circum- 
stances, will make her a queen of the 
trotting turf, and if in an ‘off’ yearshe 
could add fresh honors to her name, 
surely this daughter of a race of kings 
may be looked upon as a possibility for 
the queenship of the trotting turf of 
1896.” 

Fantasy has substantially justified 
this forecast, for she has trotted the 
fastest heat of the year in a race in 
2:06%, and has proved herself to be the 
queen of the free-for-all brigade. Her 
first great race of the season was at 
Peoria on July 4th, where she defeated 
Klamath, Miss Nelson and McVera in 
2:1134, 2:1134 and 2:13%, Klamath tak- 
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ing the second heat in 2:11%. At the 
Grand Circuit Meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, on August 5th, she won the Free- 
for-all Purse in straight heats, defeating 
such fast performers as Beuzetta, Ono- 
qua and Lord Clinton in 2:06%, 2-09 
and 2:09%. The first heat was a mag- 
nificent contest, and Fantasy had her 
nose in front at the half-mile pole in 
1:02%, and with Onoqua at her shoul- 
ders she finished the fastest heat she 
had ever made in a race. On August 
29th, at Buffalo, N. Y., Fantasy won 
again in straight heats in 2:10, 2:09% 
and 2:10, again defeating Beuzetta and 
Onoqua. At Readville, Mass.,on Au- 
gust 27th and 28th, she met Kentucky 
Union, Beuzetta, Onoqua and William 
Penn, and was again victorious, taking 
the first, second and fourth heats in 2:09, 
2:08% and 2:08. In the third heat Ken- 
tucky Union won in 2:073%. The $2,500 
Eastview Farm Stakes, at Fleetwood 
Park, New York, gave her another op- 


‘ portunity, on September 3d, to defeat 


exactly the same field, which she did in 
2:09%, 2:08 and 2:10. She again dem- 
onstrated her unquestionable superi- 
ority in the Free-for-all Trotting Class 
at Mystic Park, Boston, on September 
17th, when she again defeated William 
Penn, Onoqua and Kentucky Union in 
2:10, 2:10 and 2:1034 with the greatest 
ease. Fantasy was bred and is owned 
by C. J. and Harry Hamlin, of Village 
Farm, near Buffalo, N. Y. She is now 
six years old, and, though by no means 
a beauty, is a perfect racing machine, 
and under the skillful guidance of her 
trainer, Ed. Geers, has proved herself 
to be the queen of the year, and is the 
most likely candidate for the highest 
honor of the trotting turf—the All-aged 
Championship now held by Alix, 2:0334. 

The seven year old mare, Kentucky 
Union, 2:07 4, will rank as the next best 
trotter of the year to Fantasy, and her 
racing history is similar in many respects 
to her illustriousrival. Kentucky Union 
was foaled in 1889, and is by that great 
sire of trotters, Aberdeen, while her dam 
is Kentucky Central by Balsora, and 
her second dam None-Such by Brignoli. 
As a two-year-old she took a record of 
2:40. As athree-year-old she was acon- 
spicuous winner and one of the best of 
her year, closing the season with a rec- 
ord of 2:13% made at Columbus, Ind., 
on September 22d, 1892. So brilliant 
was her three-year-old career that, coup- 
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led with her good breeding, she was 
confidently hailed as a future champion. 
She started ten times, winning eight of 
her races. Asa four-year-old she was 
not asuccess, winning one race at Mason 
City, lowa, and being fourth at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in the 2:12 class, which was 
won by that game young stallion Pam- 
lico in 2:134%, 2:13% and 2:11%. Asa 
five-year-old she started seven times, 
winning three of her races and lowering 
her record to 2:1134. In 1895 she did 
not win once in seven starts, but in jus- 
tice to her it must be siid that she had 
to meet the invincible Directum, 2:05 4; 
Fantasy, 2:06; Nightingale, 2:08; Phoebe 
Wilkes, 2:08; and Klamath, 2:08 % at that 
time. This year she has redeemed her 
reputation under the clever guidance 
of that good reinsman “ Ras” Eckers, 
though in her later races she has had to 
succumb to the superior racing ability 
of Fantasy. On July 4th, at Peoria, II1., 
in the 2:12 class, Kentucky Union gave 
public notice in the most emphatic man- 
ner that she proposed to lead the pro- 
cession by defeating a fast field in 2:10%, 
2:09% and 2:13; and at Joliet, Ill. on 
July 9th, she again won in the same 
class in 2:10%, 2:1034 and 2:11. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 30th, she was de- 
feated by Klamath, but had behind her 
Lord Clinton, Bouncer, Onoqua, Dan 
Cupid and Maud C.; but at Columbus, 
Ohio, on August 5th, she turned the 
tables on Klamath by winning the race 
in 2:09, 2:08 and 2:09%, after Klamath 
had won the first heatin 2:07%. August 
a the busy little mare at Fort 

ayne, Ind., where she captured the 
2:09 Class in 2:104, 2:084% and 2:09. She 
made her record of 2:074% at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on August zoth, when she 
reeled off her race in straight heats in 
2:07, 2:07%% and 2:09. .At Red Oak, 
Iowa, and in her other engagements, 
she proved that she possessed race-horse 
quality of the highest order. Kentucky 
Union is a very finely-drawn mare of the 
thoroughbred style and was bought at 
the Fairlawn closing-out sale, as a year- 
ling, for $525. The filly was small, with 
a bald face and white stockings, and lit- 
tle to recommend her, except her breed- 
ing. D.M. Dodge, of Paris, Ky., was 
her purchaser and he soon sold her for 
$800 to Messrs. Alexander & Renshaw 
of Tipton, Mo., who still own her. She 
should be good for several more seasons 
on the track and will be invaluable as a 


SF 


brood mare. The bay gelding Klamath, 
2:07 4%, is the third fastest trotter of the 
season, and when he defeated Kentucky 
Union at Cleveland, high hopes were 
entertained that he would be the com- 
ing wonder of the year, but he failed 
to win at Columbus, and was retired 
for the year. Klamath is the _fast- 
est Californian out this season. He is 
eleven years old, and is by Morookus, 
dam Bob, by Ophir. This is not aristo- 
cratic breeding and Klamath is not an 
aristocratic horse, but in a race heis one 
of the do or die kind, while in a stable 
he is as playful and docile as a pet dog. 

In the old days of trotting sport the 
owner of a fast horse would, in the first 
season, take every possible precaution 
to keep him in the slow classes; he 
would often allow the horse to lose a 
heat, or even a race, rather than get a 
fast record, the idea being to keep his 
speed concealed, winning with appar- 
ently nothing to spare, and thus take 
several seasons before he finally landed 
in the free-for-all brigade. The policy 
of to-day is not to play a waiting game, 
but to go at once to the front, give the 
horse the fastest mark possible, and, if 
he is then outclassed, sell him for a 
roadster and buy a new candidate for 
turf honors. The bay gelding Page, 
2:09%4, is the fastest new arrival this 
season, and is an illustrious example of 
the lightning rapidity with which, in 
these days, an unknown horse comes. 
from obscurity to fame in one season. 
Page is seven years old, and never 
trotted arace until this year. Heisa 
handsome bay, by Polonius, dam, the- 
DuBois mare, whose pedigree is un- 
known; but she must have good blood 
in her veins, for it is a law of heredity 
that great sons have great mothers. He 
was bred by T. S. Durland, of Chester, 
Orange Co., N. Y. He was taken from 
pasture in the summer of 1895 and given 
light training on the track at Goshen, 
N. Y., and trotted a trial mile in 2:20%. 
John Langan, of New York City, heard 
of the horse and went to see him. He 
was so impressed with his individuality 
that he at once bought him for $1,500. 
In February he was placed in the hands. 
of Isaac Fleming,the-well-known trainer, 
and his track education began ; it pro- 
gressed in such a satisfactory manner 
that by June 1st he was able to show 
miles below 2:25. Page made his debut 
on June 2d, at Fleetwood Park, N. Y., 
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and trotted second in two heats to 
the bay mare Straightline, her winning 
time being 2:21% and 2:20%. He be- 
haved admirably, and fully came up to 
the expectation of his friends. His next 
engagement was at Mystic Park, Bos- 
ton, where, on June 18th, in the 2:40 
class, he won in 2:19%, 2:15% and 2:15, 
distancing his field, with the exception 
of the bay mare Fascination. Six days 
later, at Franklin Park, Saugus, Mass., 
he again won in slow time, as he had 
nothing to force him out. He celebrated 
July 4th at Portland, Me., by winning 
the 2:15 class, taking the second, fourth 
and fifth heats in 2:144%, 2:16 and 2:16. 
At Boston, on July 14th, in the same 
class, he was defeated by the chestnut 
stallion, Benton M., in 2:164%, 2:1234 
and 2:123%4 ; but he had his revenge at 
Mystic Park, Boston, when, in the same 
class, he defeated Benton M. The latter 
won the first and second heats in 2:13% 
and 2:144%, Page taking the next three 
in 2:11%, 2:134% and 2:144%. On July 
29th, at Portland, Me., Page achieved 
his record and stamped himself as the 
fastest trotter that had ever been pro- 
duced in one season. In the 2:14 class 
the black stallion Vega won the first 
heat in 2:10%, but Page landed the next 
three heats in 2:0934, 2:11 and 2:113. 
Page stands 15.2 hands high, but is a 
horse of such commanding appearance 
that he looks much taller. He is a beau- 
tiful bay, with black points, has a large, 
plain, but intelligent head, is broad be- 
tween the eyes, very deep in the shoul- 
ders and has splendid propelling power 
behind. While not bad tempered he is 
aggressive, and if a stranger visits his 
stall and becomes too familiar, he is 
liable to get a nip he will not soon for- 
get. He weighs 1,050 pounds, and is 
one of the most likely of the new candi- 
dates for the highest honors next year. 
This season has been almost devoid 
of really fast and first-class colts and 
fillies. Among the two-year-olds the 
beautiful colt Jupe easily outranks all 
competitors. He was bred at High- 
jand Farm, near. Lexington, Ky., and 
is by Allie Wilkes, dam by Mambrino 
Patchen, and when a yearling was sold 
by W. C. France to W. Evans, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. A few months later Brook 
Curry, the well-known trainer, bought 
the colt for three hundred and twelve 
dollars and fifty cents, and sold him 


in February of this year for six hun- 
dred dollars to D. A. Snell, of New 
Bedford, Mass. Jupe trotted his first 
race at Milwaukee and won in the slow 
time of 2:45 and 2:41%, and he was 
then brought to Rigby Park, Portland, 
Me., where he at once established his 
pre-eminent superiority to all the colts 
of his age by trotting on August 18th 
and defeating a field of six in 2:25 4% and 
2:17, and a week later at Readville, 
Mass., he defeated the best field of the 
season in 2:20 and 2:174%. Nothing 
less than champion honors would con- 
tent this good colt, and at Portland,Me., 
on September 21st, in a stake for two- 
year-olds, he trotted the second heat in 
2:14¥%, which gave him the racing cham- 
pionship for that age, and at Readville, 
Mass., eight days later, he reduced that 
record to 2:1334. The previous race rec- 
ord was 2:15%. This, however, is still 
a long way behind the time record of 


Arion, 2:103%. Jupe is a very hand- 


some colt, being a rich mahogany bay, 
standing over fifteen hands high. He 
has an excellent temper, and should he 
develop and train on, should be the 
champion three-year-old of 1897. No 
really first-class three-year-old has ap- 
peared this season. The bay colt 
Bingen, by May King, has trotted in 
2:12%, but that will not compare 
with the trial mile of 2:12% which he 
made as a two-year-old, though it must 
be said on his behalf that he had a bad 
cold in the spring and had not recov- 
ered from it when he began to race this 
season. Bingen will be a great horse 
in 1897. Leaving the ranks of horses 
which aspire to the first rank, two 
mares stand out prominently. They 
are Alcidalia, 2:114%, and Van Zandt, 
2:114%.  Alcidalia is a beautiful bay 
mare by Sir Walter, Jr., dam Comee’s 
Sister, by Daniel Lambert. She was 
bred by Waldo T. Pierce, of Boston, 
who still owns her, and who enjoys 
driving her on the road in the winter 
far more than racing her in the sum- 
mer. Alcidalia is about 15.1 hands 
high, very neat and compact and a 
pure-gaited trotter. Van Zandt is by 
Chimes Bell, dam Alex Ida, by Alexan- 
der H. Sherman, and is owred by John 
Deveraux, of New York, who also drives 
her. She is a plain-looking little mare, 
and would never sell on her looks, but 
a braver trotter never fought a des- 
perate battle down the home stretch, as 
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her two races at the Grand Circuit 
Meeting, Fleetwood Park, testify. At 
that track, on August 3oth, in the 2:30 
stake of three thousand dollars, she de- 
feated a good field in 2:1334, 2:1534 and 
2:1834. The difference in the time is to 
be accounted for by the fact that rain 
began to fall after the first heat and 
continued through the afternoon. In 
the 3:00 stake she met the mighty Page 


and two others ; the result was a superb | 


two heats and the race. Van Zandt’s 
gameness wins her races. She never 
gives up and seldom breaks. She will 
come down the stretch, under the whip, 
fighting every inch of the way, and this 
splendid quality of the true race-horse 
will enable her to defeat horses who are 
faster than herself. 

The pacing division of the light-har- 
ness racers, so far as a general advance 
of speed is concerned, compares most 
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battle for five heats, characterized by 
finishes which fairly electrified the 
spectators. Van Zandt won the first 
heat, was second in the next, while in 
the third the pair shot under the wire 
so close together that the judges de- 
clared it a dead heat, though the ma- 
jority of the spectators saw Van Zandt’s 
bony head in the lead. All’s well that 
ends well, and the mare won the next 


favorably with the trotters, and several 
important records have been broken, 
though like the trotters the unexpected 
has happened. The favorite candidates 
of the spring have not gathered the 
honors of the summer or the autumn. 
For pacing honors, the handsome bay 
stallion Planet, 2:09%, is almost a coun- 
terpart of the trotter Page; like him, 
this is his first season. In three months 
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he has emerged from the ranks of ob- 
scurity to fame and, like Page, his friends 
are confident that he will be one of the 
champions of next season. Strange, 
though it may seem, trainers are seldom 
successful breeders, and very few train- 
ers are successful in developing colts to 
maturity. There is therefore all the 
more honor to George Starr, who bred 
and owns Planet, and gave him his 
education and has driven him in all his 
races. Planet, 2:0934, is by Bonnie Mc-’ 
Gregor, 2:134%, he by Robert McGregor, 
2:17%. Bonnie McGregor was a great 
race-horse, while his sire, well known as 
the monarch of the homestretch, was 
one of the grand race-horses of his time. 
Planet comes of a royal race. His dam 
is Marguerite by Jersey Wilkes, by 
George Wilkes, which gives him on the 
dam’s side the blood of the greatest 
speed-producing branch of the trotting 
family. Planet is five years old and 
stands 15.1 hands high. Heisa bright 
bay with two white coronets in front 
and two white ankles behind. He hasa 
clean-cut head and neck, is built like a 
handsome cob, and weighs 1,000 pounds. 
Planet, although good tempered, will re- 
sent familiarity on the part of strangers, 
but is as playful as a kitten with his 
stable attendant. He is fond of apples 
and when he smells one he is suré to 
find it, whether in the pocket of the 
groom or purposely hidden in some part 
of the stable. He has won this year 
nearly $10,000. His opening race was 
at Chicago, on July 1st, when he won 
the $2,000 Calumet stake in straight 
heats in 2:15%, 2:184% and 2:16%. He 
made his record at Columbus, Ohio, in 
the 2:35 class, when he won in 2:14%, 
2:14 and 2:09%. He has won all his 
races with the greatest ease, and it is no 
secret that he is far faster than his record. 
The fastest three-year-old colt of the 
year is the bay Agitato, 2:09 4, by Stein- 
way, dam by Ferguson, but this is far 
behind the champion record, 2:07 of 
Directly. The bay colt Sulphide has since 
tied 2:09%. The pacing record for 
mares has been broken and is now jointly 
held by the two mares Pearl C. and 
Lottie Loraine, and strange to say both 
records were made in the same race. In 
the 2:09 pacing class, at Columbus, Ohio, 
on August 4th, in a field of eleven, the 
bay mare Pearl C., by Royal Wilkes, won 
the first heat in 2:06%, and Lottie Lo- 
raine, who won the race, did it in 2:06 4, 
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2:07 and 2:08%. Lottie Loraine is by 
Gambetta Wilkes, dam Lady Yeiser by 
Garrard Chief. The previous record 
owner was Angie D., 2:07. The wagon 
record has gone down from 2:083% to 
2:08, but it-has not changed hands. The 
chestnut gelding W. W. P., by Ben Lo- 
mond, Jr., owned by DuBois Brothers of 
Denver, Colo., reduced it to 2:0834 last 
year, and this year at the Minnesota 
State Fair he placed it at 2:08. 

But all these performances, both trot- 
ting and pacing, pale into insignificance 
before the pacing record breaking per- 
formances of John R. Gentry and Star 
Pointer. At the beginning of the sea- 
son it looked as though Robert J. was 
invincible, with the big bay gelding, 
Frank Agan, as a fighting possibility 
for the premiership, and the earlier bat- 
tles of the season justified the conclu- 
sion. 

John R. Gentry, although the pacing 
stallion champion, was last season an 
uncertain quantity,and though he sold 
at the winter sale of Messrs. Fasig & 
Co. at Madison Square Garden for $7,- 
600 to William Simpson, of New York, 
was hardly expected to be the most 
brilliant pacing performer of the present 
season. It was known that he could go 
a half in one minute, and that he had 
gone to the three-quarter pole in 1:30, 
but his previcus trainers had failed to 
keep him up to his clip, and in the ma- 
jority of his contests with Robert J. he 
did not exhibit that bull-dog tenacity 
which characterizes a first-class race- 
horse. It was, therefore, a subject of 
universal surprise and astonishment 
when, at the Grand Circuit Meeting at 
Fleetwood Park, on September 2d, he de- 
feated Robert J., Frank Agan and Star 
Pointer in 2:0334, 2.034% and 2:03%, be- 
ing, at that time, the fastest race in the 
history of light-harness sport. Every 
finish was of the closest character, and 
in two out of the three heats John R. 
Gentry was behind when the stretch 
was reached, and it was only by mete- 
oric finishes of the most sensational 
character that he managed to reach the 
wire in front of his competitors. This 
was considered at the time the climax 
of the season, and even the most com- 
petent judges scarcely expected that 
such a performance could be beaten so 
late in the season ; but at Glens Falls, 
on September roth, John R. Gentry 
eclipsed all previous racing records by 
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pacing the second heat in 2:01%. His 
only opponent was the bay horse Star 
Pointer, who, though possessed of phe- 
nomenal speed, had, up to that time, 
been a sad disappointment. In his first 
appearance this season at Combination 
Park, Boston, he broke so badly that he 
was distanced, and in the big free-for-all 
race at Fleetwood Park he was last. To 
the astonishment of the eight thousand 
spectators at Glens Falls, Star Pointer 
held his own with John R. Gentry to 
the half-mile pole, actually gaining a 
little in the stretch, and at the three- 
quarter pole was half a length ahead, 
but the fight to the finish was one of the 
most magnificent struggles ever seen in 
the history of the turf, and John R. 
Gentry won by a length, Star Pointer's 
time being 2:013%. The Glens Falls 
record gives John R. Gentry the stall- 
ion championship and the stallion rac- 
ing championship, and also bracketed 
him with Robert J. for the all-age pac- 
ing championship, thus unquestionably 
making him not merely the greatest 
pacing horse of the year, but the great- 
est pacing champion of his time. But 
John R. Gentry was not satisfied with 
anything less than absolute sovereign- 
ty. His record though in a race simply 
tied the time record of Robert J., and 
at Portland, Me., on September 24th he 
paced against that record, and in spite 
of a cool breeze across the stretches he 
accomplished the task in 2:00%. OvuTinG 
has always declared its belief in the 
possibility of a mile in 2:00 and the 
champion pacer is certainly knocking 
at the door. The champion is still a 
young horse, as he was foaled in 1889. 
He is a product of Kansas, as he is by 
Ashland Wilkes, dam Dame Wood by 
Wedgewood, and was bred by H. C. 
Toler, of Wichita, Kansas. He came 
into prominence as a_ three-year-old, 
achieving a record of 2:13 at Mexico, 
Mo., October 15, 1892. His name does 
not appear in the records as a four- 
year-old, but as a five-year-old he came 
to the front in a most brilliant man- 
ner by taking the stallion and pacing 
racing championships with a _ record 
of 2:03%. He began the season at 
Detroit, on July z2oth, when he de- 
feated a strong field of a dozen in 2:13, 
2:09% and 2:11. On August rth, at 
Buffalo, he was second to the black 
stallion Joe Patchen, the best time 
being 2:09%. At Terre Haute, Ind., on 


August 16th, he won the 2:10 class 
in straight heats, 2:10, 2:1034 and 2:10. 
On August 22d, he was at Chicago, 
and at Washington Park, in the 2:08 
class, he defeated a fast field in the 
excellent time of 2:074%, 2:07% and 
2:08%. A week later found him at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where, in the 2:10 class, he 
won in 2:074%, 2:09} and 2:09%. The 
climax of his season that year occurred 
at Terre Haute, on September 13th, 
where, after Hal Braddon had won 
the first heat in 2:09, the race was post- 
poned until the following day, when 
John R. Gentry won it in 2:03%, 2:06 
and 2:07'%. After his victory in the free- 
for-all pace at Chillicothe, Ohio, on Oc- 
tober 5th, in which the best time was 
2:06, he went to the meeting at Cumber- 
land Park, Nashville, Tenn., where, 
on October 18th, he met Robert J., 
the champion, in a special race; the 
first heat was decided to be dead, and 
the time made was 2:04, but the ma- 
jority of the spectators and one of the 
judges were quite clear upon the point 
that John R. Gentry had won the heat 
by a head. He was drawn after the 
first heat, and Robert J. walked over in 
2:031%. In that year he won six out of 
nine races; he was second twice and 
drawn once, as above mentioned, finish- 
ing the season with the stallion cham- 
pionship record and a reputation second 
only to that of Robert J. with his record 
of 2:01 %. 

The career of John R. Gentry in 1895 
was a peculiar one, arising from the fact 
that many of his public appearances 
were special exhibitions between him 
and the pacing stallion Joe Patchen, and 
they, in the opinion of many good judges 
will hardly class as genuine races. He 
did not reduce his record, and was 
clearly outclassed by Robert J. through- 
out the season. The champion stallion 
isa very handsome horse, standing 15.1 
hands high, exceedingly well propor- 
tioned, and is a remarkable illustration 
of what can be done by atrainer’s skill. 
Prior to the present season there was a 
well-defined opinion among horsemen, 
who had watched ‘his career, that while 
he was as fast as the wind he lacked that 
stubborn gameness which will win ina 
bitterly contested fight. His last two 
races, at Fleetwood Park and Glens 
Falls, conclusively prove that his trainer, 
William Andrews, has discovered the 
secret of how to drive him, and no matter 
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how fast the clip may be, and no matter 
how brave his antagonist may be, he 
will live to the wire and go faster and 
stay longer than any other pacer that 
ever lived. 

The bay stallion Star Pointer, by 
Brown Hal, who forced John R. Gentry 
out in 2: 01%, i is also.one of the surprises 
of the season. Trainer Ed. Geers of the 
Village Farm, who brought this horse 
out, has always maintained that he had 
enough natural speed to beat any horse 
upon the track, but he has been, up to 
the present time, a comparative failure. 
On September 18th, however, at Mystic 
Park, Boston, he turned the tables on 
all of his enemies, and at one jump 
achieved the race championship for the 
fastest three consecutive heats, defeat- 
ing Frank Agan and Robert J. in 2:02 %, 
2:03 % and 2:03 4, thus beating the three- 
heat championship which John R. Gen- 
try had achieved at Fleetwood Park. 

The greatness of this performance 
can be best shown by comparison. On 
September 5th, 1894, Robert J., the 
pacing champion of that time, paced 
the three fastest consecutive heats ever 
made in a race, in 2:034%, 2:02, and 
2:0434. The race took place over the 
track at Indianapolis, Ind. This record 
stood till John R. Gentry beat it at 
Fleetwood Park by an average of a 
fraction, while Star Pointer’s average 
is half a second per heat faster than 
Robert J.’s race. That the race was 
not a meteoric flight of speed was 
proved at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Breeders’ Association at Readville, 
Mass., on October first, when he met 
Robert J., Frank Agan, 2:0334, and Joe 
Patchen, 2:04,and defeated the party in 
This track is not a fast 
one. It is new, and will take a couple 
of seasons to get it in first-class shape. 

In all three heats Star Pointer won 
with the greatest ease, and in the last 
heat jogged under the wire. It is a 
long journey from the “hub of the 
universe” to Lexington, Ky., the classic 
capital of the thoroughbred and trot- 
ting interests of the continent, but Star 
Pointer, Frank Agan and Robert J. made 
the trip, and met again in the free-for- 
all pace on October 7th at the grand 
carnival of the Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association, held in that city. 
Here again Star Pointer was the victor, 
and in the first heat, which he won in 
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2:03, he established a new record for 
the track. Frank Agan had the benefit 
of the pole, but at the quarter Star 
Pointer was in the lead, and in spite of 
the splendid efforts of his competitors 
he won by a length, with Robert J. and 
Frank Agan making a dead heat for 
second place. He won the next two 
heats, with a little to spare, in 2:0434 and 
2:06 4. 

It is somewhat pathetic that the game 
ex-champion, Robert J., in the race 
which is said to be his last on the Amer- 
ican turf should have suffered defeat. 
But so long as unflinching gameness and 
speed are admired, so long in the equine 
temple of fame will his memory be re- 
vered. Star Pointer came honestly by 
his speed, for his sire has also to his 
credit, Hal Dillard, 2:0434 ; Hal Braden, 
2:07% ; Laurel, 2:09%, and a number of 
other fast pacers. He belongs to the 
most illustrious of the pacing families 
of Tennessee, the original home of 
horses of that gait. 

It is hardly possible that Star Pointer 
will beat this record at this late season 
of the year, but he certainly can be 
looked upon not merely as a possibility 
but as the most brilliant probability for 
championship honors in 1897. 

The black stallion Joe Patchen re- 
duced his record during the season to 
2:03, and for a short period enjoyed the 
stallion championship honors, Frank 
Agan reduced his record to 2:03%, and 
there are hosts of others between that 
time and 2:10. In fact, the reduction of 
speed by the pacers during the present 
season has far exceeded the reduction 
of speed by trotters, and it is to the 
knights of the lateral brigade that we 
shall in all probability have to look for 
the first horse to compass a mile in two 
minutes. 

It is a cheering fact that in spite of 
the hostile legislation in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and other States, 
and the undoubted financial stringency, 
accentuated by the usual agitation pend- 
ing a presidential election, that trot- 
ting and. pacing sport has more than 
held its own, that its popularity is un- 
doubtedly increasing, that the attend- 
ance at the various meetings through- 
out the country has been larger than in 
previous years, and that the outlook for 
the great national sport was never more 
promising than now. 
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THE STORY OF A PENNY PENCIL: 


By Sarah Addison Wedderburn. 


a box upon the counter of the 

smallest and dingiest shop of a 

street where dingy shops and 
dingy apartment houses abound, I can- 
not now remember ; but it seemed such 
an age that I had given up in despair 
ever leaving my monotonous quarters 
to begin life in earnest as a useful 
moyer in the affairs of men. Time and 
again I had been aroused to a moment- 
ary hope of a change for the better in 
my condition, when busy fingers turning 
us over would bring me to the top; but 
if I were taken out for examination, I 
was speedily cast contemptuously back, 
and partiality shown directly to my face 
for one of my companions, possessing 
no advantage over myself other than a 
coat of varnish—of which I was desti- 
tute. Not that I had any right to com- 
plain, for I was by no means a hand- 
some specimen of my kind, being with- 
out coat or adornment of any sort save 
an insignificant cap of rubber, and my 
intrinsic worth, yet to be tested. It is 
true that most of these petty purchasers 
were school children and other frivolous 


H : long I lay with my fellows in 





beings, so the fact of their 
judging entirely from appear- 
ances—the proverbial effect of 
inexperience — prevented my 
losing the last vestige of self- 
esteem, which quality had up- 
held me thus far, in the belief 
that I was destined for some 
great achievement. 

My deliverance came when 
least expected. It was a dull, 
rainy day, and so few penny 
customers aroused the ire of 
the fretful keeper of small 
needs that she had almost lost 
her irritability in the intricate 
meshes of some marvel in 
zephyrs destined to grace the 
show-case and tempt the ex- 
travagance of some future 
customer. But the sharp 
“ting” of the call bell disturbed 
her somnolent occupation, as a 
slight figure came forward to 
exchange a nod of recognition across 
the counter, her worn garments and 
delicate, though refined, face disclosing 
the last expiring traces of decaying 
gentility. 

“ What will you have to-day, madam ?” 
was the terse and not very encouraging 
inquiry. 

“T wish to look at some lead pencils.” 
The almost timid request was spoken in 
a low, sweet, deprecatory voice. A box 
filled with a variety of dude specimens 
of my order was put before her from 
which to select. After glancing doubt- 
fully at them she said, hastily and apolo- 
getically: “I do not wish a fancy pen- 
cil. Have you no others?” 

The box in which I was taking my 
Rip Van Winkle sleep was now shoved 
impatiently in front of her, while her 
query was answered in a voice of in- 
creased asperity. 

“Perhaps you may find one to suit 
you among these,” and the disgusted 
saleswoman reseated herself to resume 
her knitting with a manner of marked 
indifference. 

Slender white fingers were now 
plunged into our midst, turning us 
gently over, and while polished coats 
and conspicuous caps were rattled de- 
cisively out of the way, a pair of eager 
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eyes recognized my humble, unassum- 
ing worth, and a shapely thumb and 
forefinger picked me out of my igno- 
minious prison. The throb of an awak- 
ened self-consciousness thrilled me to 
a sense of my dawning destiny. 

“T think one of these will answer,” 
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With a joy unutterable I bade an 
eternal farewell to my companions in 
seclusion ; for upon receiving me, my 
mistress turned immediately to the 
door, seeming eager to escape the in- 
quisitive scrutiny of the shopwoman, 
which said as plainly as spoken words, 





‘“THE FEVER WAS STILL IN HIS EYES.” (2. 726.) 


my rescuer suggested, hesitatingly. 
“ What is the price?” 

“ A penny,” was the sharp reply. 

While my ex-owner wrapped me con- 
temptuously in a bit of paper, my new 
mistress fished from her well-worn glove 
the single penny which was to pur- 
chase my liberty. 


“You would have selected a better had 
that penny not been your last. Why not 
be honest and admit the fact?” 

I know my mistress felt the silent 
insult of those unspoken words, from 
the hurried, shrinking manner with 
which she made her way along the nar- 
row street, when, heaven knows, she 
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had as much right to hold her head up 
there as any of the other passers-by, who 
all wore the same look of a conscious 
impecuniosity, vainly endeavoring to 
support the dignity of a past gentility. 
So keenly did she feel the humiliation 
of having unwillingly betrayed her 
extreme poverty that a tremulous nerv- 
ousness shook her delicate frame and 
set me all of a tremble with a sym- 
pathy which very much dampened my 
exultation. 

She walked briskly along for some dis- 
tance, then slackened her pace percepti- 
bly and suddenly. Just in front of us 
was a small provision store, with its un- 
inviting cuts of cheap meat hanging at 
the door. She neared it, looked hesitat- 
ingly in and passed; then turned, re- 
traced her steps and passed it again. 
This singular maneuver was repeated 
several times ; then, with a catching of 
the breast and a sudden plunge, she en- 
tered the store and going boldly though 
with quaking limbs up to the counter, 
asked to see some pieces of soup meat. 
Several bones with a small modicum of 
clinging gristle were put before her 
from which to choose while the shop- 
man attended to the petty wants of 
another customer. She awaited his at- 
tention patiently, and when he returned 
chose the cheapest piece, a bunch of 
soup herbs, a pound of rice, and a half 
peck of potatoes; then in a voice of 
desperate bravado, whose quiver of sup- 
pressed anxiety only I could feel, de- 
sired him to send them and charge to 
her account. For a moment there 
was a silence in which could be 
read the commingled pity and self- 
protecting firmness of the man and 
the despairing eagerness of the 
woman; the next he spoke the 
words she was all too well pre- 
pared to hear. 

“ Madam, we do a cash business, 
as you know, and have already 
departed from our rules in your 
favor longer than is just to our- 
selves. We must decline further 
credit.” 

“Very well,” came the brave 
reply, but in a voice so low and 
so tinctured with shame and hope- 
lessness, that in my deep interest 
in her affairs I quite forget the 
possible part I was intended to play 
in them. 

Again she was in the street and 


never slackened her pace till she 
reached her destination —a shabby 
house like all the others in this quarter, 
with a shabby placard in the window 
eternally informing the public who 
frequented the street that here were 
rooms to be let for a reasonable sum 
for “light housekeeping.” 

Up one flight of stairs, odorous with 
the fumes of many “light” kitchens, 
and divulging the secrets of many a 
“light” purse; up another yet more 
pronounced as to the condition and 
habits of the indwellers; up another 
and yet another the weary woman la- 
bored. Would she never stop? Yes; 
this was the last, as the skylight at- 
tested. 

One anxious moment she paused out- 
side of a door, pressing a hand against 
her heart. Its violent throbbings shook 
threateningly the fragile frame. Firmly 
she turned the knob and entered, with 
a bright smile upon the face—trans- 
formed instantaneously from that of a 
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woman of care and sorrow to a min- 
istering angel’s! . 

Oh, such a scene of oppressive, gen- 
teel poverty! Neat and orderly, but so 
crowded : every square yard claiming 
its appointed use—bedroom, kitchen, 
nursery, study ! 

Lying stretched upon a couch, in 
the corner near one window, was the 
figure of an invalid man; three deli- 
cate children hanging around him with 
some shabby school-books, claimed his 
waning strength. In the opposite window 
was a small writing-desk, in the pigeon- 
holes of which were stowed neatly 
away little rolls of manuscript. Against 
the wall were folded two of those mod- 
ern abominations which enable “ room- 
ers” to transform sleeping apartments 
into sitting-rooms. In a far corner was 
a suspicious screen, behind which the 
imagination readily pictured a gas stove 
and all the paraphernalia of very 


“light ”’ cooking and eating. The light- 
housekeeping fashion, born of necessity, 
was here practiced, verily, within the 
four walls of a single room. 

She went immediately up to the man 
and, stooping, kissed him upon the col- 
orless lips. 


“ Well, dear,”—anxious voice and hun- 
gry eyes equally asked the question— 


“‘what success have you met with ?” and. 


the reply came in tones heavily charged 
with anguish and desperateness, despite 
the will of the speaker, who, I could feel, 
was putting every restraint upon her 
feelings. 

“T got another pencil with the last 
penny. This time I wast make a suc- 
cess. The urgency of the case demands 
it. Have patience, dear, and faith in me 
yet a little while longer.” 

“ Your manuscript was refused again.” 

“Yes; I could not see the editor-in- 
chiet, One of the subs. returned me 
my story and advised me to try some 
other publisher—my style did not suit 
their magazine ; I lacked ‘ repression ’"— 
strong passions and violent feelings 
could only be dealt with ‘lightly’ in 
fiction of the present day ; should rath- 
er be ‘indicated’ with soft, vanishing 
touches than be brought glaringly to the 
foreground of the picture. Such wan- 
ton display of the unsightly, ghastly 
truths of life is too coarse for the highly- 
cultured tastes of the public. 

“Repression ! when the brain which 
suggests and the fingers that guide the 


- sides with excess of emotion. 
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pen throb with the hot blood of anguish 
and the mad pain of living!” As she 
spoke rapidly and with evident excite- 
ment she drew a roll of manuscript from 
her pocket and put it away in one of 
the cubbyholes of the desk ; then glanc- 
ing toward the man and seeing on his 
white face a look of distress, her whole 
countenance changed immediately as 
she said with remorseful apology : 

“You forgive me, George. It was 
only the bitter disappointment of having 
to wait when we uzecd money so much 
new. But lam myself again and ready. 
I cannot afford to try less fastidious 
publishers as they do not always pay 
so promptly and we cannot wait their 
leisure.” 

“ Ah, can we even wait the writing of 
another story? Did you stop at Cox & 
Evans's?” She did not reply until she 
had stooped to lay her cold trembling 
hand upon his fevered brow. She had 
not yet removed her coat, and I could 
feel from the pocket in which I lay the 
determined swallowing of choking sobs. 
With an effort she controlled her voice 
and answered : 

“As I feared, he refused any further 
credit; but we have flour and tea 
enough to tide us over a week. God 
pity the many who have not even so 
much between them and starvation ;” 
then raising and kissing the three little 
girls she said: 

‘Now, my dear children must be good 
and keep very quiet, so that mamma 
may earn money to buy medicine for 
papa and some meat to make us all 
strony.” 

The little ones gathered around their 
father again and began conning their 
lessons in a suppressed tone, while my 
mistress hung up her coat and bonnet 
and seated herself at the little desk. 

And now if the heart of a pencil 
could swell with pride, I would surely 
at this moment have split my cedar 
At last 
my life of distasteful uselessness was to 
cease and I was to become actually em- 
ployed and that too in a noble cause. 
Not only was I to give another genius 
to the world (for the abilities of my 
mistress I never for a moment doubted), 
but ! was to rescue a worthy family from 
starvati.n and restore deserved happi- 
ness. 

After spending some moments in 
gathering together a little pile of odd 
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scraps of wrapping paper neatly pre- 
served for the purpose, and bringing my 
nether-end to a fine point, she buried 
her burning temples in the trembling 
little hands and gave herself up toa 
short season of deep thought. Then 
taking me up suddenly and drawing the 
paper in front of her, she began. Rap- 
idly I flew over the paper, onand on. As 
I hastened from line to line my exulta- 
tion knew no bounds, I felt that a 
master hand guided me! What pas- 
sion, what strength, what power of con- 
ception and aptness of expression! It 
was a story of ambition and undying 
faith and fervor in life and its possibili- 
ties ; of trust in humanity, in goodness, 
in honesty; of an unconquerable will, 
bravely battling against the mental pa- 
ralysis of “ hope long deferred ;” of the 
demoralizing contact with wnxfazth; of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties ; 
of final victory. If a lead pencil were 
capable of being puffed up with conse- 
quence and pride I am sure I should have 
become bloated out of all semblance to 
my kind this first hour of my initiation 
into duties so congenial to my tastes 
and inclinations. What if my fate had 
been the ignominious one of aiding 
those sickly children inthe mysteries of 
pot-hooks and hangers and being clum- 
sily trimmed into an untimely non-exist- 
ence! I was already beginning to look 
with the contempt of a new superiority 
upon my former companions, whose 
earlier release from captivity had once 
excited feelings of envy. Il saw now 
my ingratitude in rebelling against a 
fate which was reserving me for a 
higher destiny. 

But my self-gratulations were soon to 
meet with an unexpected check. My 
mistress dropped me to read over the 
page we had so rapidly covered. Her 
earnest eyes gravely scanned the closely 
written lines, and presently a look of 
anxiety and dissatisfaction crept into 
them. Shaking her head she took me 
up and deliberately drew me through 
the very passages, one by one, which I 
felt were moststriking. My point was 
filled with indignant protest. I did her 
bidding with imperfect and unwilling 
strokes. My heart was indeed a leaden 
weight within me. Was my existence 
(we pencils can hope but for one) to be 
frittered away in this useless manner ? 
At this rate I should soon be consumed, 
and some other chosen to perpetuate 


her burning thoughts. Again she 
trimmed me down to a tapering point 
and resumed. Interlining, effacing, in- 
terlining—slowly the work progressed ; 
the substance remained but the spirit 
was being destroyed! She was dress- 
ing and repressing, cutting and refining 
till the pathetic story which throbbed 
with life and vigor and beauty and 
naturalness was being transformed into 
a colorless corpse. All day we worked, 
retracing our steps. 

Again and again as my point passed 
through some passage rich and tender 
in beautiful conception and vigorous in 
expression, a hot tear would drop upon 
the lines. But a handkerchief would im- 
patiently remove all the traces, and a 
firmer hand grasp me for the destroying 
work, 

From time to time a plaintive little 
voice interrupted our occupation, but 
after patiently and lovingly attending 
to some childish want she would hasten 
back and grasp me with a nervous 
haste which yet lacked not of force. 
She was striving to supply a demand 
which represented hardcash. However 
artificial that demand and difficult to 
meet, its equivalent was a necessity. 
How many earnest pencils have con- 
sumed themselves to achieve these des- 
perate needs. 

As the day waned our interruptions 
grew more frequent and prolonged. The 
hour at length came when unrobust 
stomachs feel faint for the need of sus- 
tenance and weak uncomplaining voices 
make known their wants. When my 
mistress had arranged the simple and 
insufficient meal and seated each child 
in its place, having first carried a tray 
to the sick man, I noticed that she 
greedily drank her tea but made only a 
feint of eating. I noticed also that the 
children, grown prematurely thoughtful 
by mutual privation, anxiously watched 
their mother, vainly urging food upon 
her until she had left the table and re- 
sumed her work, and that they even ate 
with a nervous hesitation, each fearing 
the others might have too little. I 
watched and wondered whether if such 
scenes could be thrown like stereoscopic 
views upon the mental vision of the 
pampered pets of fortune, they would 
show even a modicum of such divine 
self-denial and beautiful unselfishness. 
But here my thoughts were inter- 
rupted, and my energies again employed 
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in aiding my mistress in drawing for 
their edification a picture so vivid and 
strong that despite her effort to destroy 
its life, it must stand as a monument of 
pathetic truth to touch even the callous 
hearts. 

Our work went on steadily till the 
shades of evening warned her that it was 
time to see those frail children and their 
sick father safely to rest for the com- 
ing night. After letting down the fold- 
ing beds and seeing them comfortably 
tucked in she lit the gas beside her desk, 
screened the light carefully from the 
faces of the sleepers and again resumed 
her work. On and on into the night we 
steadily advanced toward the comple- 
tion of our task. The night was grow- 
ing cold and the rain which had pat- 
tered down unceasingly since morning 
was now congealing into grains of ice, 
the rising wind driving it with a dismal 
sound against the window. My mistress 
shivered from time to time and rubbed 
her benumbed fingers, which looked 


blue in the gas light, but there was no 
time to be lost though her eyes looked 
heavy and her face wan and white. 
Once in awhile the man in the bed 
stirred and, perceiving half unconscious- 


ly the little figure still bent over the 
desk, would heave a deep sigh, but pres- 
ently drop into heavy sleep again. Ah! 
that long silent night with not a witness 
to the brave, face-to-face encounter of 
a frail, sensitive woman with a cruel 
fate while the world lay unconscious 
around! And no weapon of defense 
but a penny pencil! Truly the hardest 
battles fought and won or lost, the 
noblest victories gained—the victories 
over self, over the weakness of the flesh 
and the faintings of the spirit—are never 
recorded in the proud pages of history, 
but are reserved to fill the highest 
niches in the halls of heaven where 
saints and heroes take their honored 
places. 

When the night was nearly spent the 
closing words of the pathetic story were 
accomplished, and my mistress, laying 
me down, gathered up the manuscript, 
reading it carefully from beginning to 
end. “I think it will do,” she said, ina 
tone of suppressed satisfaction, and ris- 
ing, threw herself wearily and without 
preparation upon the lounge for a few 
short hours of rest. 

The following day passed very much 
in the manner of the previous one, save 
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that I was now discarded and allowed 
to lie in impatient idleness upon the 
desk near my mistress. A pad of neat 
commercial note from one of the re- 
positories of the desk was pressed into 
service, a pen usurping my place within 
those long, colorless fingers; and the 
work of copying began. The hours 
passed very slowly for me, unoccupied 
as I was, and beset with pangs of 
jealousy and discontent. Nothing dis- 
turbed the exasperating monotony of 
that pen’s aggressive and self-asserting 
“scratch.” Like many human beings 
who bask in the rays of reflected light, 
it was filling the post of honor and 
loudly claiming the credit after a more 
modest individual had accomplished the 
work, But I tried to be satisfied with 
the consciousness of having done my 
part faithfully, and, having nothing else 
to occupy me, fell to watching the in- 
mates of the room and taking note of 
what passed around me. My mistress 
seemed so bent upon the accomplish- 
ment of her task that she never raised 
her eyes now to observe the occasional 
hesitating calls upon her attention ; and 
the weary children, having exhausted 
themselves and their patient father over 
their simple lessons, one after the other 
fell asleep, their careworn little faces 
looking prematurely old. 

Being heretofore closely occupied with 
my mistress and her movements, I had 
paid little attention to her husband, but 
I now noticed that his eyes were 
riveted upon her with an expression of 
such intense despair as could only have 
been wrought by a desperate struggle 
with a merciless fate and a defeat ren- 
dered more cruel because of the dear 
ones who must share it. I also noticed 
that the face of my mistress looked more 
anxious and pinched than yesterday, and 
that the gray shadows were settling 
about the compressed lips and thin nos- 
trils in well-defined lines, which indicat- 
ed that nature was offering a silent pro- 
test against this prolonged tax upon her 
powers. But she heeded neither the 
pangs of physical exhaustion and men- 
tal strain nor the deep, painful scrutiny 
of the invalid man, and was only aroused 
by a sharp rap upon the door, an occur- 
rence so unusual as to startle the en- 
grossed woman from her occupation 
and send her promptly to its answer. 

It was only the landlady, but the 
faces of husband and wife turned a 
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shade paler while they invited her to 
enter. Before she accepted the proffered 
seat she stooped to raise the smallest 
child into her motherly arms. 

“ Poor little mite, you look as though 
you had not had enough to eat for a 
month.” 

The pained glance exchanged be- 
tween mother and father revealed that 
they felt the sting conveyed in the im- 
plied rebuke ; but though this failed to 
attract her notice, their emaciated forms 
and famished faces did not escape her 
observing eyes. When she spoke again 
the half-expressed complaint was soft- 
ened by a voice 
earnest with wt 
sympathy and | ; 
pity. ' 

“T come up to 
see you folks 
about the rent, 
which is over- 
due these two 
weeksand more; 
but I guess you 
ain’t in no fix to 
pay it from the 
looks o’ things. 
Now IJ’m going 
to tell you what 
you'llhavetodo, 
and that right 
off. There’s two 
families below, 
used up by hard 
times pretty 
much the same 
’s you be. I put 
the Ladies’ Aid 
Society on their 
scent, and 
they’re doing a 
smart bit for 
‘em. One ot 
them members ’ll be here to look after 
‘em to-morrow, and I’il speak to her 
about - 

“Oh, no, no! you must not. It would 
be impossible to—to — Oh, I cannot 
make you understand !” 

As. my mistress spoke, with great 
embarrassment and distress, though 
with firmness, she looked toward her 
husband for approval; but he had 
covered up his face with the bony fin- 
gers of his right hand, while the left 
lay heavily upon the shoulder of his 
eldest chi'd. 

“Do yo1 mean to say you will sit still 
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and starve?” exclaimed the irate land- 
lady. 

“JT am not idle,” answered her de- 
spairing victim. “I have about com- 
pleted another story which I have rea- 
son to believe will be accepted, and pay 
me better than the last I sold.” 

“So you are content to see these poor 
dears pine away before your very eyes 
while you put your trust in ¢at forlorn 
hope ?” inquired the disgusted landlady, 
while her eyes wandered in evident dis- 
approval toward the desk whereor lay 
the poor little pile of manuscript. “‘ Well, 
you know your business best, I suppose, 
but it is hard on them as has to earn their 
living by the rent of rooms to have to 
suffer for the pride of their lodgers. I 
am going to leave you to-think better of 
it, but you yes¢ as well know first as ast 
that I can’t have you get fur- 
ther in debt to me.” 

So great was my indigna- 
tion and distress that, after 
the woman left the room, my 
agitation caused 
me to roll off 
the desk. The 
noise aroused 
my mistress 
from the stupor 
into which she 
had fallen, and 
after picking me 

\\\\., up she turned to 
Moy, \: her husband 

and asked : 
| “George, was 

I right in refus- 

ing aid for you 

and our chil- 

dren? Tell me; 

can we’ bear to 

see these little 

ones starve, if 
the worst comes to the worst?” 

He did not reply at first ; indeed, the 
silence seemed to me and my poor mis- 
tress to draw itself into hours as she 
twirled me nervously about in her fin- 
gers, though it was in reality not more 
than a few moments; then he spoke, 
his voice sounding weak and afar off, 
though stern and determined. 

“If the worst comes to the worst, we 
can starve; but we cannot ask for 
charity.” 

“George, say Godspeed to my work, 
that I may have the courage to go on.” 

“ Godspeed to you, my poor girl.” 
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Then she returned to her desk and 
worked faster to make up for the delay. 
When evening began to close in she got 
up, and, gathering the manuscript care- 
fully together, secured it and handed it 
to her husband. 

“Read it, George, while I put the 
children to bed. Early to-morrow I 
will take it to the Publishing Com- 
pany. May God’s mercy guide the 
decision of the editor!” 

Languidly he extended his hand for it 
and began its perusal, while I trembled 
with anxiety. <A third party was now to 
be the judge of its merits. After he had 
read a few minutes his interest began to 
awaken. His brow became contracted ; 
his face convulsed with the emotion of a 
deep sympathy. The hand that held 
the sheets trembled ; his breath came 
laboriously, in choking, spasmodic jerks ; 
the cavernous eyes burned with the fire 
of past hopes. Once he lay the pages 


down while his eyes stared out’ into 
vacancy, as though the ghost of some 
impulse, long laid, had arisen there. 
Mastering himself, he read on. 
To-night she was the one to sleep 


heavily, while he was restless and wake- 
ful. After lying for hours with eyes 
staring wide open he leaned over his 
wife to make sure she was asleep—then 
rose, lit the gas and took up our story. 

The fever was still in his haggard 
eyes, and seemed to burn the pages as he 
turned them rapidly over. Finally they 
became riveted upon one page, while 
he muttered over and over the passag‘e 
at which he had paused earlier in the 
evening. 

Just then there wasa slight noise—the 
weary sleeper was unconsciously begin- 
ning to miss him from her side. He 
turned and looked at her; then the pent- 
up torture found its vent in convulsive 
sobs which shook the feeble frame 
and worn spirit, as the cruel winds 
of winter rend to its very center the 
forest oak made weak by premature 
decay. My mistress was now fully 
aroused, and led him unresisting back 
to bed, where a merciful exhaustion 
soon overcame him. 

The following morning I saw the last 
of our manuscript, for the original in 
which I was instrumental was torn in 
bits and consigned to the waste-basket, 
while the copy was by my mistress taken 
to its destination. 

The next few days came and went 


. by her importunity. 
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unmarked by any change save the deep- 
ening shadows on my mistress’s face 
and the increased moodiness of the in- 
valid man. Every morning she went 
to the Publishing Company to learn 
the fate of her story, and each day the 
look of pained anxiety deepened in her 
wan face. While she was absent the sick 
man, now always preoccupied, devel- 
oped a strange propensity for talking 
aloud, and some hidden resolve seemed 
endeavoring to proclaim itself through 
the burning eyes. The words which 
had caused him such fierce agitation 
the night he first read my mistress’s 
manuscript came spontaneously to his 
lips again and again. 

One morning—it was about a week 
after my introduction—my mistress 
returned from her daily trip more de- 
spondent than ever. She said the edit- 
or in charge of her manuscript indi- 
cated that she was injuring its chances 
He assured her it 
would be read and the decision mailed 
to her as soon as possible. There was 
nothing for them now but to wait his 
leisure. Her face was drawn and 
pinched with a suppressed mental tort- 
ure she dared not give vent to, and an 
altogether new look born of commin- 
gled terror and despair. She roused 
the children, stupefied more with hun- 
ger than sleep, and gave them a little 
bread and tea. Then there took place 
in that room a heroic struggle with an 
inward anguish, more befitting the ro- 
bust frame and resolute spirit of a 
strong man than that hunger and care- 
spent little frame—a struggle so silent 
that only I was aware of the set lips, 
the clinched hands, and the tortured, 
grief-shadowed eyes. Surely the face 
that finally turned to meet her hus- 
band’s was an angel’s! for it wore a 
patient, encouraging smile as she came 
with the tray of food, better fitted to 
nourish a child than a maa. He looked 
at it with eves grown habitually vacant 
and refused the scanty meal. 

“You must take it,” she urged ; “it is 
the last!’ But he pushed it impatiently 
away. 

Setting the tray down she began mak- 
ing preparations for the night. Shadows 
of an intolerable pain had gathered on 
her face again. Sleep was their only 
friend now; the fleeting oblivion of 
night! Why not lengthen the hours? 
There was nothing else to do. 
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Oh, blessed forgetfulness! Friend of 
the miserable! Benefactor of the poor ! 
How gently thy soft wings fluttered 
and spread themselves to-night! If the 
blessed shadow thou hast mercifully cast 
over these little ones never lifts itself, 
will the reproach convey one lesson ? 

Breathlessly I lay and watched the 
unhappy sleepers. What would the mor- 
row bring forth? Ah! what would the 
night bring forth? A suppressed ex- 
citement, an intolerable conviction of 
something imminent rendered me keen- 
ly alert to the slightest noise. I be- 
came aware that the man lying so near 
was no longer asleep. The breathing, 
though suppressed, was spasmodic. The 
time passed slowly ; the hours were op- 
pressively long——yet the silent figure lay 
with wide-open eyes. At length, making 
sure that my mistress was asleep, he 
noiselessly arose and lit the gas. At 
first he paced lightly up and down the 
floor, as was his wont. In hiseyes were 
slowly gathering a look of chased, hun- 
gry desire—slowly it was replaced by 
one of fierce resolve. He was again 
muttering something in slow measured 
tones, like a child trying to commit to 
memory a hard lesson ; over and over the 
monotonous words kept pace with the 
restless steps! Now he ceased in ex- 
haustion, throwing himself into the chair 
beside the desk. Presently he picked 
me up and began unconsciously tracing 
words upon a blank sheet of paper. 
Then I was impatiently thrown down, 
as a voice heavy with the stupor of sleep, 
entreated him to return to bed. He 
arose, and putting the light hastily out, 
threw himself beside his wife. A sicken- 
ing odor began to waft itself toward the 
bed, and a faint voice inquired if he had 
not turned the taptoo far. He got up, 
struck a match, and held it to the jet. 
It lit. He turned it off and again 
he threw himself upon the bed. IL 
could hear his suppressed breathing as 
the moments slowly passed. He was 
waiting—waiting for a deeper sleep to 
make his design secure. The regular 
breathing assured him. Stealthily he 
crept from the bed and moved toward 
the sleeping children. Placing his 
hand lingeringly upon each little sunk- 
en cheek, stealthily he crept to the gas 
and turned the jet full on! 


Oh, for a voice to cry aloud! Oh, for 


wings to fly to the rescue and hands to 
turn off that deadly, stuvefying fluid ! 
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But I was only a pencil, fit but to do the 
bidding of others and lie helpless. 

I lay and watched those silent sleep- 
ers until the penetrating death-charged 
vapor, forcing itseif through the crev- 
ices of the door and down the stairs, 
carried with it a hint of the pending 
tragedy. 

Then I heard a footstep on the stair 
halt suddenly; a gentle tap followed, to 
which I would have given worlds to 
respond, but I was helpless. The step 
passed away down, down, down—it grew 
fainter as each turn in the stairs was 
passed, and all was silent again. It was 
but for a moment, however, though it 
seemed to my overwrought anxieties 
an age, when I heard other and heavier 
steps hurrying up; ’twas the firm stride 
I had so often heard passing the little 
store where I had lain so many weary 
months,—I knew it well. There were 
hurried words, a further moment of 
silence, and with a crash the door was 
burst in by the heavy shoulders of the 
“roundsman.” Beside him stood the 
good woman whose kindly sympathy 
had kept alive the slender flame of 
effort in these last terrible days of 
struggle. 

In her hand she held a letter address- 
ed to the woman. Inclosed was a check 
from the Publishing Company 
for a sum of money which lifted the 
fated family out of want, and revived 
the fainting spirit of hope. Love had 
conquered, and hope, though long de- 
layed, had happily stopped, on the 
threshold of the bourne, the unwitting 
pilgrims. 

Fate, who sometimes exercises her- 
self in the destiny of even so poor a 
thing as a penny pencil, ruled that I 
should once more, by and by, fall into 
the hands of a writer of. stories. But 
somewhat of the mind and will of my 
first mistress had passed into me during 
those long hours of her nervous grasp 
upon a medium so sympathetic ; and in 
drawing what she believed in the outset 
to be purely a fictitious sketch, my later 
mistress begins to feel conscious as she 
draws toward its close that she is but 
aiding me in giving to the world a true 
story, as pathetic as it is common; in 
the accomplishment of which I cheer- 
fully consume the rest of my event- 
ful existence, reserving only enough to 
subscribe myself, Yours truly, 

A Penny PENCIL. 














IN THE CITY OF THE WHITE DOVE. 


By Annette Josefa Halliday-Antona. 


WAY from the dingy shores and 
A the low gray clouds of northern 
lands ; away from sunless wa- 
ters and bitter winds, to the 
azure of eternal summer, a wealth of 
color wondrously harmonized, and the 
pearly glow of an enveloping brightness. 
The realms of achievement, of deeds 
that endure, and the witchery of science 
fade gradually out of the horizon and 
the memory, and are superseded by the 
warm, caressing breezes, the swaying 
profile of citron and palm, the white 
walls of great mosques, the winding, 
irregular streets and carved lattices, 
groups of silent Moors and white-veiled 
women, and the composite odor of 
musk, tobacco, coffee, attar-of-roses, 
dates and hashish. It was not yet dawn 
of alate November morning when the 
ship, Aazser Wilhelm, which had brought 
us from Gibraltar, glided silently into 
the harbor of Algiers. 
As the stars were lost in the gray 
firmament, going out like untrimmed 





lamps, the yellow tint of the 

lights that had illuminated 

the city, seemed to lac!: brill- 

iancy. The sky, a soft ten- 

der blue, like old Chinese 

enamel, showed eastward a 

glow like a fog of gold 

pierced by trembling rose- 

hued rays. Over the Medi- 

terranean, broad bands of 

light caught the tide’s lifting, 

and quivered in dove-color, 

violet and blue. Twosnow- 

tipped peaks, cold and pure 

in the splendor of dawn, 

broke the spectral charm of 

the mountains. The delicate 

pearl-pink of early morning 

pushed away rapidly the 

mist-colored veil of gray 

which covered the shore, 

and gay-painted awnings, 

dark doorways and green 

shutters began to make their 

presence visible. Climbing 

with slow grandeur the sea- 

ward ledge of the mountains, 

the sun touched with rosy 

fingers the terraces of pure 

white marble, the green hills, 

the broad bay and the white- 

washed walls of war-like Algiers, with 

her surrounding olive groves and vine- 

yards; and blushing and radiant with 

his caresses, rose, like Venus from the 

sea, “The City of the White Dove.” 

The luminous darkness of the Algerian 

night yielded to the beauty of the Afri- 
can sunrise, and a new day was born. 

Fifty years ago, only fishing smacks 

and boats were anchored to rings fast- 

ened in the house-walls, which extended 

down to the water-line; to-day the docks 

are lined with the shipping of all na- 

tions, yet amongst these plash pirate- 

looking craft, manned by tawny sailors, 

black-browed and bare-chested, with red 

sashes knotted about the waist and great 

gold rings in the ears, like a scene 

snatched from the opera of “Masaniello.” 

A solitary cry from a distant mosque 

and the barking of a dog came faintly 

over the water upon a breeze heavy with 

the delicious scent of dew-wet violets, 

and then the sounds of a waking city in- 

creased. Even at this early hour the 
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streets were beginning toswarm with the 
motley life of the country—bare-legged 
Moorish traders in fez and turban, 
noble-looking Arabs in flowing white 
burnouses, Frenchmen in military uni- 
form, Jewish merchants, tweed-clad 
tourists, Mohammedan priests, here and 
there a veiled female figure with mag- 
nificent eves which wander at will,— 
an endless panorama of race contrast 
and civilized barbarism. 

As one’ mounts hotel-wards through 
the amphitheatrically arranged streets, 
backward glimpses reveal entrancing 
vistas of the distant 
Atlas Mountains, a 
wide sweep of blue 
bay, gay with shipping, 
and then the shining 
white walls of the 
Grand Mosque, a sou- 
venir of the eleventh 
century, plain and al- 
most uninteresting ex- 
teriorly, yet interiorly 
impressive. The body 


isdivided intonumerous 
arcades by rows of slen- 
der columnssupporting 


the beautiful horseshoe 
arch, and thehalf gloom 
is broken with gleams 
of rich colored light 
from the diminutive 
stained windows, an- 
tique hanging lamps, 
and the rare and glow- 
ing old Moorish rugs 
or prayer carpets which 
cover the floor, and 
upon which no sacrileg- 
ious shoe may touch. 
The tiny niche which 
tells the direction in 
which Mecca lies, the 
dreamy odor of Oriental 
incense, the reverent 
attitude of the Moham- 
medans at prayer com- 
bine to render a visit 
to the Grand Mosque 
interesting from an art- 
ist’s standpoint, and re- 
flective from that of a thinker, for the 
sword of Mohammed and the Koran are 
yet the most desperate enemies which 
liberty and civilization have known. 
In the court-yard belonging to each 
sacred building are the fountains, sur- 
rounded by orange and fig trees, where 
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at almost any hour ablutions are going 
on, for the call to prayer occurs five times 
a day—dawn, noon, afternoon, sunset 
and night,—and before each prayer 
lavation is obligatory. When the white 
flag waves from the minaret, and the 
cry of the muezzin resounds over the 
city, the brown-limbed Arabs crowd 
about the plashing fountains, the faith- 
ful prostrate themselves to the ground, 
and the infidel tourist, weary with the 
sun of Africa, seeks the cool vastness of 
the fretted arches and high domes, and 
listens to droning variations, ever on 
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the same theme, “ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet !”’ 
Although many of the twenty three 
mosques of which Algiers at the time 
of the French conquest boasted have 
been destroyed, there still exists a 
goodly number, a few of which are 
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veritable gems, with rich interiors, 
gloriously sculptured tombs, brocaded 
banners of Damascus weave, with gold- 
thread illuminated inscriptions from the 
Koran, Venetian glass chandeliers, prob- 
ably once the booty of some plundering 
corsair, and ex-votos of rare ostrich 
eggs in silken bags. 

Of domestic Moorish architecture, no 
better example exists than the Gover- 
nor-General’s Winter Palace. It was 
originally an old Moorish house. The 
staircase is extremely beautiful. The 
galleries surrounding the interior court 
are upheld by graceful turbinated col- 
umns of white marble, which material 
forms the greater part of the structure ; 
the walls are composed of lace-like 
‘arvings and rare Delft tiles, and the 
ceilings are exquisite. Many of the 
sculptured columns were the work of 
Italian slaves. In this part of the town 


a cluster of lovely old Moorish dwell- 
ings is still standing, although for how 
long, the inrushing wave of French 
vandalism renders it impossible to say. 
What else can one call the hand that 
ruthlessly plucks down the fairest flow- 


ers of architecture, and substitutes the 
hybrids of a mixed nationality? The 
superior civilization of France should 
appreciate and cherish the historical 
monuments of the old Mussulman 
city enough to prevent the persistent 
demolition which robs Algiers of its 
antique and picturesque features, and 
will, if continued, finally render a Moor- 
ish building a curiosity to the Moor 
himself. 

Probably the best-preserved example 
of Arab architecture is the old palace of 
acertain Mustapha Pacha, now in use 
as library and museum. Its paved court 
of marble, with the incessant gurgling 
ot fountains, the exotic luxuriance of 
tropical plants, the arabesqued galleries 
with their tiny domes and grated aper- 
tures through which the straggling day- 
light touches the doors and ceilings of 
carved cedarwood, the sculptured col- 
umns upholding the graceful horseshoe 
arches, the walls paneled in red and 
gold, and floors tiled in such exquisite 
colors that they resemble in effect the 
dull glow of a Persian carpet—all com- 
bine to form a dream of the magnifi- 
cence of Haroun-al-Raschid and the 
fabulous riches of the tales of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” 

An art lover will remark the marvel- 
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ous baluster carved like filmy lacework, 
the marble sarcophagi and the bits of 
mosaic pavement rare and wonderfully 
wrought, as well as the curious collec- 
tion of Arab coins and manuscripts, but 
much, nay the greater part, of the ex- 
quisite renaissance carving is the work 
of Christian slaves on whom the Moham- 
medan taskmaster did not spare the lash. 

Ancient Algiers possessed five great 
gates or entrances into the town from 
different directions: the Gate of the 
Fishers and the Mole Gate, looking 
seaward ; the Bab -el- Oued, where 
Christians who refused to embrace the 
faith of Islam, and Jews were burnt to 
death ; the “ New Gate,” by which the 
French entered the town, and the Bab- 
Azoun, meaning Gate of Grief, where 
Turks were executed. 

Military life forms a brilliant bit of 
color in Algiers, each French regiment 
having its peculiar attire—Zouaves with 
turbans and red baggy trousers, Turcos 
with blue jackets and fezzes, the Chas- 
seurs @’ Afrique in delicate azure with 
scarlet sashes, and the Oriental gor- 
geousness of the native Spahis creating 
a something intensely alive against the 
straight whiteness of the boulevards, or 
the winding brownness of the streets, 
and punctuated here and there by choco- 
late-colored Bedouins, white - aproned 
and necktied French waiters, coal-black 
Soudanese, and falcon-eyed Arabs. 

Mustapha Supérieur is the modern 
and the Strangers’ precinct of the city. 
It is remarkable for a wilderness of 
vegetation run mad. There are the cac- 
jus, geranium and fuchsia, six or eight 
feet in height ; flowering almond trees, 
jasmines and roses, and blue bells, 
looping and festooning the fringing ivy 
and honeysuckle, veritable knots ot col- 
or in glens of fragrance, in the midst 
of which stand tall, dignified lilies, like 
green-robed maidens, while the toilet of 
the hillsides shows the silver - leafed 
aspen, the rich green of huge cypresses, 
or the gray of gnarled fig-trees, through 
which the olive sways and the palm 
lifts its consecrated head to heaven. 

The road, which is quite apt to be 
an old Roman highway, is hedged with 
aloe and cactus. around and over and 
under which stray yellow-starred trefoil, 
pink and brown orchids and green-white 
clematis,while trails of white and mauve- 
colored iris pierce the banks of myrtle 
and struggle for sunshine in the shade 
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of the magnolia trees; and amidst these 
glories stand the white villas of the 
many English residents. 

Afar down the heights, the fields are 
sprinkled with the rosy blooms of the 
cyclamen, relieved by the deeper pink 
of the wild oleanders ; and from the villa 
gardens the Arab servants bring out the 
fruit of the Japanese medlar, the most 
delicious of oranges, lemons or wines 
and the great golden dates, which are 
nothing like the withered specimens 
known by that name to commerce. 

In whatever direction one turns, there 
are the flowery Arab lanes and pictur- 
esque bridle-paths, the light and florid 
architecture of Moorish villas around 
whose marble fountains the papyrus 
leaves cluster, and terraces groved in 
palm and pomegranate, with life studies 
introduced by the Arabs urging up or 
down hill their laden donkeys, or Arab 
girls bearing upon their heads huge 
baskets of dates; while backward lie 
the sea and the curve of the bay, with 
the purple mountain-peaks cutting the 
sky-line. 

Near by is an Arab pottery, the vases 
being molded by hand and some of 
them quite classical in design. Several 
ostrich farms also flourish in the neigh- 
borhood of Mustapha Supérieur. 

The great heat of the day commences 
about nine of the morning, and he who 
would see the Algerian housewife in the 
market place, Place de Chartres, must 
be an early riser. It is 2 picturesque 
scene, and like all those of its kind in 
sunny southern lands, full of the life 
and characteristics of a mixed people. 
The wilderness of cool salads, the brill- 
iant heaps of fruit and vegetables, the 
silver sardines and the slices of sea-wolf, 
like beefsteak, the pyramids of eggs, 
the superb masses of roses and flowers, 
produce a succession of luxuriant spots 
of brightness, among which wander 
figures which look as if they had but 
just stepped from some Scriptural scene 
—white-headed, white-bearded _ patri- 
archs, any one of whom might well sit 
for a “Moses and the Tables of the 
Law ;” Jacobs, and Josephs, and Rachels, 
and Ruths innumerable, while the Flight 
into Egypt is more than once suggest- 
ed by a brown Arab woman and baby 
upon a donkey, with a stalwart son of 
the desert by her side, passing out of 
the city gates into the brown fields 
beyond. 
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Apart from the suburb of Mustapha 
Supérieur, Algiers is divided into three 
sections, the Jewish quarter, the French 
town, and the Arab city, which is sub- 
divided into the Moorish quarter with 
its bazaars and shops and its narrow 
winding streets with huge nail-studded 
doors, 

The Arab life permeates the French 
town, uses the omnibuses, the lounging 
places, the boulevards, stares into the 
great glass-fronted windows, and elbows 
the French soldiers and jaunty Paris- 
iennes; but although in it, he is not or it, 
and to know the native at his best, he 
must be followed into the tangle of 
strange alleys, into the silence of vaulted 
streets, where every entrance is a mys- 
tery, where every mosque seemsa sepul- 
cher, and behind whose grated loop-holes 
and white-washed walls lies the hidden 
life of old Algiers, of a people and race 
who at heart would yield up all else 
in the world rather than their customs, 
superstition, religion and dress. 

Even among themselves no Arab 
knows the private life of another Arab. 
Their women are but rarely seen, and 
the low doorwaysand painted lattices 
through which a veiled figure some- 
times peeps, or before which a muslin 
curtain or spray of flowers bespeaks a 
feminine presence, are all that tell of that 
gilded imprisonment the word woman 
signifies in the tongue of the desert. 

Everywhere, there is a fragrance of 
tobacco and coffee, varied on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath by the odor of burning 
donkey flesh, when the Arab drovers 
brand their animals with monograms. 

The shops, mere dark niches in the 
overhanging masonry of the walls, con- 
tain gourds and festoons of fruits, curi- 
ous utensils of earthenware, irregular 
heaps of red morocco slippers, anklets 
of filigree or coral, Kabyle matchlock 
rifles, ornamented sabers, and fragments 
of some rare old carpet to be used as 
prayer rugs. The proprietors sit cross- 
legged upon mats within their little 
den-like stores. Sometimes a young 
Moor will divert himself with a quaint 
tortoise -shell guitar of two strings, 
upon which he thrums some of those 
wild never-changing melodies of the 
Arabs. Israelites crowd along, haggling 
over their wares of calico and mus- 
lin, while donkeys laden with roses, 
and donkeys bearing ash - barrels and 
garbage, wander at their own sweet 
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will amid the stream of passers-by. 
One entire street in the great bazaar 
is devoted to bric-a-brac stalls, where 
the odor of sweetmeats and henna is 
strong. Here may be found glittering 


mother-of pearl tables, Stamboul weap- 
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knives, bronze perfume-holders, sandal- 
wood boxes from Mecca, with frag- 
ments of the Koran inscribed upon 
them—it is a wilderness of novelties, 
and a study in color-contrasts to mad- 
den a figure-painter ; yachmahs, bur- 
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ons, fabrics from Damascus, brass trays, 
damascened daggers, bangles, pipes, 
famous scimitars, which remind one of 
the tales of the African magicians of 
the “Arabian Nights”; executioners’ 


nouses and cloaks, in violet, rose-color 
and pure white; foulards twisted into 
sashes and turbans, the work of some 
Moorish designer, who labored and 
chose his tints according to the shades 
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in a box of butterflies’ wings before him. 
And over the animation of the whole 
scene resound the almost impossible 
consonants, the gutturals of the Arab 
tongue, as they are whispered, insinu- 
ated, cried, and hurled from buyer to 
seller, from friend to acquaintance, from 
master to servant. 

The Israelites themselves, although 
many of the younger women are ex- 
tremely handsome until the age of 
seventeen, are red-lidded and crafty- 
looking. Their quarter of the town, how- 
ever, is worth seeing on Savurday, the 
Jewish day of worship, aJl that is best 
in the appearance of the people being 
brought out by the vividness of colors 
in their costumes, velvets and India 
shawls. The dress of the young women 
is a peculiar one, consisting of very 
tight-fitting trousers from ankle to 
thigh, covered with gold lace and em- 
broidery, over which falls a loose che- 
mise of apple-green brocaded satin. A 
tiny cap, from which depends a flowing 
white wimple, completes the attire, an 
attire that renders the Algerian Jewess 
one of the sensations in the “City of 
Pirates.” 

An evening visit should certainly be 
paid to the Arab quarter, The quaintly 
beautiful, irregular and curious features 
of the old Moorish town may have been 
explored and admired under the bright- 
ness of a noon sky, but to fully feel and 
appreciate their charm one should wan- 
der through these remote arteries of the 
city when the evening prayer at the 
mosque has ceased, when the rich lights 
of the afternoon fade into the calm of 
the twilight, and the women of the vari- 
ous households enjoy the cool breath of 
the Mediterranean on the terraces or 
flat roofs. 

The rays of moonlight falling into the 
labyrinthic defiles silver the handsome 
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old entries; the mysterious houses look 
like bits of a Chinese puzzle. The Moor- 
ish balconies and the white walls of 
the mosques glisten with ghost-like radi- 
ance upon the figures that glide in and 
out of the silent streets. Here a bronze 
Biskri lover loiters under the shadow of 
an archway, where bright eyes shine 
behind a lattice; afar off, where some 
Arab celebrates a feast, there is the 
sound of tom-toms ; and beyond domes, 
flat roofs and minarets, the two jetties, 
twin shadows in the moonshine, clasp 
the dark waters of the bay. 

Occasionally an open portal reveals 
some exquisitely tiled courtyard, with 
balustraded gallery and slender fretted 
columns, and an old fountain whose 
waters shift color in the soft pearly light; 
and under some black doorway, so low 
that one must stoop to enter, a low hang- 
ing lamp of curious workmanship illu- 
mines the professional story-teller hired 
by the proprietor of an Arab café to recite 
those marvelous tales of the East, and 
amuse his patrons reclining upon the low 
flat benches or smoking their long pipes 
in silent approval. 

All is strange, impossible, fairy-like 
in this moonlight glimpse, one never to 
be forgotten. Long after other remem- 
brance of the town of the old sea-kings 
has grown dim and vanished, this will 
stand out like a clear-drawn silhouette on 
the canvas of memory. A silent shadowy 
city whose life and laughter have been 
stifled out centuries past, and through 
whose varying gleam and gloom, indif- 
ferent to destiny, pass, with mysterious 
gliding, figures who once symbolized 
Moorish grandeur or Turkish tyranny, 
barbarism, cruelty, and oppression, but 
who now, strangers in their own land, 
and the servants of a hated race, consti- 
tute the impassive and fast-disappearing 
Arab Algiers of to-day. 


OVER DECOYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 





By Prank 


( F all the game 
C) birds, perhaps 
no other affords 

the variety of 

sport that the duck does. Certain it is 
that no bird is harder to hit or clings 
more tenaciously to life when wounded. 
The heavy coat of feathers, and strong 
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muscles of the breast tax a gun’s power 
of penetration ; while the number and 
variety of shots presented are almost 
endless. 

Jumping ducks in September, shoot- 
ing on overflowed lands, timber shoot- 
ing, evening shooting in rice lakes, and 
in grain fields all furnish exhilarating 
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sport. But if the sportsman wishes 
to indulge in wild-fowl shooting in its 
most seductive form, he should ensconce 
himself with one or two companions, in a 
cozy blind,on some cosmopolitan fly-way. 

I have yet to see the man who, after 
participating in this sport, did not prefer 
it to any other kind of wing shooting ; 
and he may rest assured that after his 
first outing the respect he formerly had 
for his abilities as a wing shot will have 
received a cold chill, especially if he has 
been accustomed to shooting birds that 
have a straight-away flight, such as the 
grouse or quail. The disparity between 
the empty shells and the number of birds 
gathered will materially lessen his bump 
of self-conceit. 

The broad bosom of the mile-wide 
Mississippi is the greatest natural inland 
fly-way for water-fowl in the country. 
Nearly every known variety passes up 
and down this noble stream on their 
migrations, while near the numerous 
islands, or “tow heads,” as they are 
locally known, are excellent places for 
a flock of decoys. 

The beauty of decoy shooting on the 
Mississippi is, that the shooter does not 
know a moment before what kind of 
duck will next try his skill. He may 
have just dropped a slow-flying un- 
wieldy mallard, and reloaded with a 
feeling of satisfaction, when a bluebill 
or butterball may flash by the point, 
going with the speed of a race-horse. 

They will seldom return when going 
at this high velocity. The shooter feels 
that they are near enough and makes a 
quick snap-shot as they dart by, and the 
chances are ten to one that the swiftly 
vanishing forms will be a mile away by 
the time he has another shell in the 
gun, feeling very cheap and insignifi- 
cant meanwhile. 

But when the sportsman does succeed 
in stopping one of these little feathered 
meteors, he feels a thrill of satisfaction 
that amply repays him for the numerous 
misses. 

In this kind of shooting, decoys are 
the chief factor. Indeed, the shooter’s 
success depends almost entirely upon 
the number of his decoys and the skill 
with which they are placed. The num- 
ber necessary is only limited by the 
carrying capacity of his boat, or in other 
words, the more the better. A dozen 
decoys might attract singles or pairs, 
when a large flock would pay no atten- 
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tion tothem. Wild fowl are gregarious; 
they are attracted by a large gathering 
of their kind, for no apparent reason, 
except to “see what is going on.” 
Therefore, from five to ten dozen de- 
coys are necessary to any degree of suc- 
cess. 

In placing decoys, instead of throwing 
them in one bunch directly at the end 
of the island or “tow head,” the main 
body should be placed in two wings, pro- 
jecting fifteen or twenty yards out into 
the river upon either side. The balance 
scattered between, to give the appear- 
ance of a continuous flock. 

The reason for this is apparent. The 
flight is mostly up and downstream. By 
placing the decoys as I have shown, low- 
flying ducks going down see the wing 
of decoys projecting out in the river up- 
on their side long before the end of the 
island is reached, and naturally swerve 
that way. The same is true with the 
up-river flight. The island shadows the 
decoys sitting directly at the end, while 
both wings may be plainly seen. 

The kind or quality of the decoys 
matters little so far as decoying is con- 
cerned. Ducks will come to the cheap 
wooden decoys as readily as to the finest 
high-grade hollow cedar. The hollow 
decoy is too frail for Mississippi River 
shooting, especially in spring, when num- 
berless small cakes of ice are constantly 
drifting by. The strong current, aided 
by the buffeting of the waves, and an 
occasional cake of ice, causes them in a 
short time to leak and become worthless. 
The solid decoys will last for years, 
but their weight is a serious drawback. 
A decoy is now being manufactured 
that has neither of those objectionable 
features. It is made of canvas, stuffed 
with cork chippings; is very light and 
durable, and its efficiency will not be 
lessened by an occasional shot-hole, as is 
the case with its collapsible prototype. 

The stretch of river lying between 
Bellevue and Clinton, Iowa, comprising 
about fifty miles, is one of the best sec- 
tions of the upper Mississippi for wild- 
fowl shooting. The river here is wide 
and dotted with islands. Savanna, IIls., 
lying half-way between these two cities, 
is admirably located. A short row in 
either direction places the hunter upon 
any one of half a dozen isiands, where 
with a flock of decoys, and a tolerable 
knowledge of the habits of the birds, he 
may be sure of fair shooting. 
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One peculiarity of the shooting here 
is, that there is always in the spring an 
up-river flight in the morning. During 
the migrating season thousands of wild 
fowl pass the night upon the river’s wide 
breast, floating idly with the current. 
At break of day they are astir and the 
majority of them fly up stream, although 
how far I cannot say. And, by the way, 
if a person loves music, he may hear on 
this river the finest band that ever dis- 
coursed strains sweet to a sportsman’s 
ear. Talk about feathered warblers— 
lark, robin and thrush would play 
second violin in this orchestra if a wild- 
fowl shooter was the judge. 

To get the full benefit of the music, 
just launch your boat after dark upon 
the river’s peaceful bosom, and gently 
row or float down the channel. You 
will be ready to swear that every duck 
in the country is within a hundred yards 
of you. 

The clear, sonorous quack of the mal- 
lard, the sweet treble of the widgeon, 
the ker-r-r, ker-r-r of the bluebill, the 
tiny quack-quack of the blue-wing teal, 
that sounds like an echo of its big ally, 
the mallard, mingled with the occasional 
honk of a goose, furnish a medley of 
voices that thrill the soul of the sports- 
man through and through. Many times 
we have discussed the advisability of 
firing into the darkness, such was the 
babel of voices, but the nonsense of such 
an attempt was apparent and we always 
desisted. 

Last October I participated in an out- 
ing that I shall always recall with 
pleasure. During the height of the 
season my friend Jim and I planned to 
spend a day upon the Mississippi in 
quest of ducks. We were ready long be- 
fore dawn, and an hour’s row brought 
us toour objective point, an island in 
the middle of the river. We rowed to 
the south end, where it was only a few 
feet wide, and was covered with willows 
and brush. 

After throwing out our decoys—about 
five dozen—we hid the boat as well as 
possible and proceeded to improvise a 
blind. Day was just breaking and we 
could hear the ducks getting out of the 
river. I was just twisting off the top of 
a willow, when I heard a swish, and saw 
a dozen bluebills sitting among the de- 
coys. Quick as thought Jim grasped 
his gun. The ducks saw the movement 
and at once left the water. Too late! 
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Jim's gun cracked and the last straggler 
lay kicking. 

“Not quite quick enough for the un- 
dersigned,” remarked Jimas he slammed 
the smoking gun together. Swish, 
swish, and another flock was in the 
water. By that time I had my gun, and 
as the birds darted away we gave them 
a double dose that left three of their 
number behind. 

It was now broad daylight. I was 
taking in deep draughts of the fresh, 
crisp air, and making a mental note of 
the tints in the east, when a “sh” from 
my companion called my attention to 
four maliards sweeping down from the 
north on his side. They saw our decoys 
and dropped their wings. My first 
thought was to let them circle, but just 
then Jim’s gun cracked, and two of them 
dropped in the river with a splash, just 
as his second barrel smashed a hole in 
the air under the other two swiftly 
climbing ducks. 

“Good shot, Jimmy. I was going to let 
them circle. But you want to give that 
fellow another barrel; he is only 
winged,” I cried. 

“ Give it to him,” said Jim. 

My gun was to my face in a second, 
and the rapidly swimming duck was 
struck with a whirlwind of chilled 6s. 

“He’s all right; get all of them,” I 
called, as my companion made a dash for 
the boat. 

He had picked up the last duck and 
turned the boat when a bunch of gad- 
wells passed me and hovered over 
the decoys. I dropped one with each 
barrel, and as Jim turned to learn the 
cause of the commotion, he saw two 
ducks kicking their heels and floating 
down to meet him. 

He got into the blind as quickly as pos- 
sible, and no ducks appearing for a few 
moments, we filled our cob pipes and 
stood smoking and taking in the scenery. 

By this time the eastern sky was a 
blaze of crimson. The rising sun tinted 
the white drifting clouds with the halo 
of a glory that lifted the soul above the 
petty cares of life, and made one feel 
that he was gazing upona picture not 
made by mortals. 

The trees on either bank were draped 
with the crimson and yellow tints of 
autumn, reminding one of a huge bank 
of mosaics, while far to the south the 
river wound its silent way like a broad 
ribbon of blue and silver. 
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I confess that for the moment wild 
fowl were forgotten ; my eyes were feast- 
ing upon the beauty of the landscape. 
Suddenly, bang went a gun within a 
foot of my ear, and a ringneck struck 
the blind at my feet. 

“Great Scott, man ! Are you trying to 
spear me with a duck ?” I shouted. 

“Well, yes,” confessed my matter-of- 
fact companion as he inserted a fresh 
shell. ‘“ You are mooning around at the 
scenery instead of watching for ducks, 
and I saw this fellow coming right at 
us, so I thought I would hit him in the 
neck and let him down to see if I could 
wake you up. I tried to gauge him so 
as to hit you in the stomach, but I shot 
a little too quick,” he added, regretfully. 

A few moments after, while looking 
down the river, I descried a dark ribbon 
just above the water. In a moment the 
ribbon changed to a flock of ducks com- 
ing up the river, and in a few moments 
more half a dozen pintails were over the 
decoys. We waited until they gave a 
spring upward, as thev always do before 
alighting ; then each picked a duck. As 
the guns cracked two pintails collapsed. 
In a second two more were covered and 
the same feat repeated. 

“Hurrah! four pintails. How is that 
for a double!” cried Jim, as I started for 
the boat. 

I soon returned with the ducks, and, 
while we stood scanning the river, we 
heard a splash, and saw a single duck 
sitting just beyond them. 

Jim threw up his gun, and then low- 
ered it with a laugh. 

“Do you think I am going to waste 
one of these four-cent shells on a three- 
cent mud hen?” he saidcontemptuously. 
Just then I caught sight of the familiar, 
white-pointed bill, and recognized our 
old friend of the marsh lakes. The 
coot eyed our blind suspiciously a mo- 
ment and then flew down the river, 
dragging its apparently weary legs in 
the water, as usual. 

The shooting was fair that morning, 
although the flight was not as heavy as 
we expected. By ten o’clock we had 
twenty-two, and my companion an- 
nounced dinner. We ate our lunch 
sitting in the blind. While we were 
eating, a pair of ducks darted into the 
decoys. I killed one but missed its 
mate, and when it was brought to the 
blind we found that I had bagged a 
ruddy duck, a rare bird in these waters. 
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Soon after a ludicrous occurrence took 
place. Eight or ten butterballs dropped 
into the water a hundred yards away, 
and after diving and swimming about a 
few moments started to swim into our 
decoys. We sat perfectly still, watching 
them. Gradually the pretty little fel- 
lows worked toward the decoys, and as 
they lined up in a row, a long gunshot 
away, Jim whispered, “ Let’s give ’em a 
barrel apiece and wipe out the flock.” 

Now it is one of our rules never to 
shoot at ducks sitting upon the water, 
but after a whispered consultation we 
agreed to break the rule on this special 
occasion, just to see what our guns 
would do at that distance. Both re- 
ports rang out as one, and we hurriedly 
looked out over the water to ascertain 
the extent of the slaughter. But one 
duck was in sight. That unfortunate 
fowl lay belly up, vigorously fanning the 
air with its feet. 

My companion looked at me and then 
turned his gaze back to the placid, 
swiftly-flowing river, in amazement. 
“ Well I'll be——” The sentence was 
left unfinished, for just then a white top- 
knot popped up anda butterball went 
skimming off down stream, apparently 
none the worse for the fusillade. An- 
other one followed, then another, until, 
as Jim remarked, “itseemed there must 
be an incubator down under the water.” 

We remained there until about four 
p. M., and during that time our skill was 
tested by ducks flying at from five to 
ninety miles an hour, and at every pos- 
sible angle. Sometimes they would 
drop in gently as though afraid of mak- 
ing too much fuss. Then, perhaps, a 
bluebill coming down the shore of the 
island like the wind would pass within 
ten feet of us. Anon asmall flock would 
circle around outside of the decoys as. 
though undecided what to do. Occa- 
sionally a large flock of perhaps a hun- 
dred ringnecks would come charging 
down the river like a troop of cavalry, 
the multitude of swiftly moving wings 
giving forth a soft, rustling sound that 
is always music to the sportsman’s ear. 

Some of these flocks, upon catching 
sight of their mock relatives, would 
swerve, and in a moment, with a rush 
anda whirl, they would be hovering 
over the decoys. Then the guns belched 
forth, and away the survivors went, 
perhaps to be caught in a similar trap a 
few miles farther on their journey south. 
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BACK TO GRINDSTONE. 


THE CANOE CAMP. ; 


By R. B. 


“ They rested there, escaped awhile 
From cares that eat the life away, 


e 
i To eat the lotus of the Nile 
And drink the poppies of Cathay.” 
‘ —The Tent on the Beach. 
~* 
. 


i RINDSTONE 
PAA) ISLAND, be- 
: loved of the 
f : -anoeman, and 


its sister, Wellesley, 
are the two largest of 
the far-famed Thou- 
sand Islands, 
and between 
them lie the 
sheltered 
waters of Eel 
Bay. ‘Once 
upon a time,” 
not very long 
ago — for it 
continued un- 
til long after 
BUILDING THE CAMP-FIRE. Rome was a 
ruin, London 
an ancient city, and New York a flour- 
ishing town—it might have been said 
that no prow had grounded upon 
these island shores save that of a 
canoe; no man rested in their shades 
save generations of canoeists who pad- 
dled, sailed, fished, cooked their own 
meals and slept out of doors for a 
livelihood, just as we do it nowadays 
for fun. The skiff and the launch 
are modern immigrants, half cordi- 
ally tolerated by the local genii, while 
the ghosts of a thousand centuries 
are benign spirits to the modern ca- 
noemen. 
Grindstone Island was discovered, ap- 
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propriately enough, by Lasalle, while 
“voyaging” in a canoe in 1634. Those 
European immigrants, when they squat- 
ted in the front yard of a prosperous 
Indian inhabitant and told him to get 
out, were wont to say that they had 
“discovered” the place. The island 
after being lost to civilization and given 
the barbarous name which it now bears, 
was denizened by a people who built 
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wooden houses 
and used row- 
boats. The orig- 
inal land own- 
ers, not finding 
it agreeable to 
associate with 
the foreign ele- 
ment were com- 
pelled to sell 
out for a song 
and vacate the 
premises, just 
as the aristo- 
cratic Knicker- 
bockers were 
obliged to re- 
move their habitations from Wallabout 
Bay and the patroons to forsake the 
vicinity of Fort Orange. Grindstone 
Island, or more particularly the point 
which projects a mile or so from the 
northeast end of it, was not discovered 
to our canoeing world until 1883, and 
then by Mr. Frank Taylor, an artist 
and writer by calling, and Dr. Charles 
A. Neidé, the wampum-keeper and 
totem-carver of the flourishing tribe, 
which was known in the towns and vil- 
lages as “The American Canoe Asso- 
ciation.” 

The canoemen entered into a friendly 
alliance with the “ Delaneys,” who in- 
habited the island, which has remained 
unbroken unto this day, save for occa- 
sional bloodless disputes concerning the 
propriety of using fence-rails for fire- 
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wood and vagrant chickens for mid- 
night sacrifices, both of which are con- 
sidered bad medicine among the super- 
stitious people. The association staked 
out their claim and pitched their first 
samp on the point in 1884,and there they 
enjoyed a brief period of primitive 
and sylvan happiness. Although the 
rules of the brotherhood required a 
change of camp-site each year, the de- 
sirability of the place was a proper war- 
rant for the violation of the law and 
during each of the two succeeding sum- 
mers a more flourishing crop of tents 
blossomed on the shore. A larger flock 
of water-bird canoes disported them- 
selves on the adjacent bay, and at night- 
fall folded their picturesque pinions 
along the shore. 

Since 1886 the canoe association has 
camped three times, at as many places 
on Lake Champlain, twice at other 
points in the 
Thousand Is1- 
ands, and once 
each on Lake 
George, on 
Long Islandand 
on the Hudson 
River. 

After the ex- 
periences of all 
these places, it 
is admitted that 
the site on 
Grindstone Isl- 
and possesses 
more  advan- 
tages and fewer 
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drawbacks than any of the other 
places for the purposes of a great 
camp. It is shut off from the work- 
aday world by islands which are ab- 
original in their freedom from visible 
signs that man must toil for all that 
he enjoys; and beyond their wooded 
confines the broad waters of the St. 
Lawrence flow between them and 
Canada at the setting and “ the States ” 
at the rising sun. Thus the favored 
Thousand Island camp and its con- 
tiguous water may be said to be geo- 
graphically nowhere—a neutral terri- 
tory between the two striving, energetic 
nations— a promise of the islands of the 














far-off Canadian shore. If one knew 
where to locate them he might dis- 
cern on the horizon the steeples of the 
primitive village of Gananoque. At 
close of day the western sky was usually 
a sunset glory, such as ladies are wont 
to essay descriptions of in their diaries ; 
while nobody can describe and only a 
Turner or a Besnard should dare to 
suggest in color ; but which even an in- 
telligent dog will muse over with evi- 
dent satisfaction. As to the rising of 
the sun! Exhausted nature precluded 
the possibility of witnessing the sight 
save to a chosen few ; and to these, per- 
haps, as they worked their devious way 
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blessed, the kingdom of Ponemah, the 
land of the hereafter. One experiences 
a physical translation as the islands close 
around the craft which threads its way 
through the watery maze whose goal is 
the inclosed lake over whose waters the 
canoemen disport themselves by day and 
on whose shores they frolic at night. 
This year the tents were pitched along 
shore on both sides of the point—those 
to the east being in the open fields which 
overlooked Eel Bay and the racing 
courses. Those to the west were under 
the shelter of the woods on a bluff which 
commanded a prospect of distant islands, 
and beyond, through the openings, the 


through a multitudinous network of 
guy-ropes after a protracted camp-fire. 
The two sides of the camp were sep- 
arated by a ridge which terminates be- 
low the camp in an elevated cone of 
earth about eighty feet in height ; this, 
in the early camps, was used like an 
Aztec altar as the scene of great camp- 
fires and barbaric revelries. Load after 
load of stumps were carted up the ridge 
in the daytime. In the night they were 
covered with coal-oil and ignited. The 
mound from the adjacent islands was 
said to resemble a small Vesuvius; but 
to us huddled on cushions and blankets 
around the blazing crater, ourselvés 
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aglow with song and story and good- 
fellowship, it was a sort of canoeing 
Walhalla. Here it was that Vaux con- 
ducted the funeral of Julius Casar, and 
Seavey produced those Indian spectac- 
ular performances which have been 
talked of at every camp for ten years; 
and here it was that Warder, the Jab- 
berwock, was led in triumph on the night 
when he sailed alone to the island and 
captured the affections of the camp in 
one assault. No one ascended the old 
mound during this camp ; the possibili- 
ties of the place were not seized upon 
by the new men ; and of the few older 
ones none cared to suggest it, with so 
many of the veterans absent. 

At the base of the old mound, and be- 
tween it and Eel Bay, the mess tent and 
the kitchen were set up. The former 
was a new eighty-foot circus tent and on 
fair days the canvas wall at the end was 
taken down so that the great company 
dined in full view of the water and the 
wooded shores beyond, and with a fine 
clump of oaks and willows at hand. It 
was served by comely girls from the 








and shaded by a lusty growth of spruce, 
hemlock and beech trees. As if to make 
the retirement more refined, a thick 
growth of reeds rose above the surface 
of the water between the two camps. 
Squaw Point was a select colony of those 
members whose wives and daughters 
accompanied them to camp, and, of 
course, the bachelor members were ad- 
mitted only upon invitation. 

Laid out practically as in previous 
years, the changes of a decade were vis- 
ible only upon the inner life of the 
canoe camp. The number of the camp- 
ers and boats was about the same, but 
the personnel was different. Out of 
over two hundred in camp there were 
less than twenty who had visited the 
place during the previous meets. In 
the whole camp there was only one man 
who lived in cruising trim, sleeping in 
his boat and cooking his own meals. 
Experience has shown that this sort of 
fun may be enjoyed cruising near one’s 
home, but that at the annual meets there 
is too much activity to permit time 
for this sort of life. 
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surrounding country, some of them high- 
school graduates, all prim as school- 
marms, and woe to the luckless Johnny 
who attempted to be flirtatious. Still 
further south along shore was the 
ladies’ camp, familiarly known as Squaw 
Point. It was appropriately a charm- 
ing, retired cove, with fine, sandy beach, 


The camp throughout showed a tend- 
ency toward the uses of luxury. Things 
which have neither use nor beauty were 
carted into camp, and the insides of the 
tents sometimes resembled the rooms of 
academy boys. 

During the first camp at Grindstone, 
the large tent of the New York Canoe 
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Club was pitched on the grass, with the 
omission of the board flooring. For 
the five occupants there was no fur- 
nishing save a couple of folding cots, 
which could be stowed in the canoes, 
and a supply of rubber and woolen 
blankets. The ground was abundantly 
provided with stones, to which our bod- 
ily curves failed to adjust themselves. 
After some digging we decided these 
were the summits of mountains whose 
base was miles below in the Laurentian 
system. At the same meet there were two 
men who slept by preference wrapped 
in woolen and rubber blankets under the 
stars. This is not narrated in advocacy 
of these hardy customs, which are prone 
to invite malaria and rheumatism any- 
where save in Drumtochty, but only 
as recording the changes of a decade. 
The tents now are all provided with 
floors and cots. Many of the members 
bring trunks and make display of rugs, 
pillows, counterpanes and other effem- 


inate luxuries. Some tents are provided 


with bureaus, and many have sideboards 
and racks and ice-boxes! Projecting 
the line of evolution into the near fut- 
ure, one may expect ere long to find oil- 
paintings and parlor-organs in the camp. 
The fashions of dress, too, have kept 
pace with the march of progress, the 
trim and shapely knickerbockers have 
been succeeded by the loose and clumsy 
golf-breeches, with the hot and ugly 
folded stocking. The officers’ uniforms 
were anything but uniform of old. 
General Oliver, while commodore, wore 
a natty suit of gray with a jaunty turkey 
feather in his cap. Dr. Neidé, when 
secretary, wore a blue sweater and 
knickerbockers and a_ scarlet woolen 
sash with long ends which were the 
envy of the camp. Of late, the officers 
wear gold braid and gilt buttons, after 
the fashion of yachting commodores, 
which, for the uses of woodcraft, are ab- 
surd. This year one innocent young 
man brought a dress-suit into camp and 
wore it atadance. Well! After shed- 
ding a few tears, the boys “didn’t do a 
thing” with that suit. This brings 
the writer nearer to writing fashion 
notes than he has before attained and 
he shall not essay to describe the gown- 
ings of Squaw Point. Suffice it to say 
that if he had a sister he would advise 
her to wear blue or gray flannel cos- 
tumes in camp. 
The distinguishing features of this 
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year’s meet were first, its excellent 
executive management. 

The comfort and health of the mem- 
bers were never more earnestly and 
skillfully sought after. Commodore W. 
R. Huntington has been to many meets, 
is an experienced camper-out and an ex- 
ecutive man of unusual force. Com- 
manding in person and genial in temper- 
ament withal, he is an ideai officer. 

Mr. T. H. Stryker was a worthy suc- 
cessor of Neidé, Carter and Dunnell as 
secretary. The committee work on 
camp-site, under J..R. Robertson, rac- 
ing, under ex-Commodore Edwards and 
Mr. Butler Ames, and transportation, 
under James K. Hand, was all well 
planned and carried out. After the 
notably good arrangements, the only 
distinguishing feature of the camp was 
its general sociability and restfulness. 
During the meet there occurred noth- 
ing which was strikingly funny or ex- 
citing or picturesque to be talked over 
in future years, as the events of the 
early meets have been. 

Although the racing programme was 
well arranged and the prizes offered 
unusually attractive, the racing fleet 
was small. Charles E. Archbald, of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, brought 
the only new sailing canoe to camp, and 
he carried off most of the honors, F 
C. Moore, of the New York Canoe Club, 
being a creditable second on the list. 
L. H. May, also of the New York Club, 
won the novice sailing race. The trophy 
paddling race was won by W.C. Noack, 
of Detroit; the record paddling race 
was won by J. W. Sparrow, Toronto 
Canoe Club; the open paddling by F. 
A. C. Bickerdike, Lachine Boat Club; 
the decked tandem by Messrs. R. O. 
King and H. McDougall, Toronto Canoe 
Club, and the open tandem paddling 
race was won by Scott, of Ottawa, and R. 
Bickerdike, of Lachine. The combined 
sailing and paddling prize was carried 
off by J. R. Stewart, Irondequoit Canoe 
Club. Mr. Stewart also won the Jab- 
berwock sailing trophy for the second 
consecutive year, thus gaining its per- 
manent possession. The ladies’ pad- 
dling race was won by Miss Lillian 
Scott, of Ottawa, and the ladies’ race 
carrying a passenger was won by Mrs. 
J. C. Plummer, of New York.* 





* For the details of the races, see MONTHLY REVIEW 
at the end of the magazine. 
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The perfection of the racing-machine 
and the extreme acrobatic skill required 
in attaining perfection in its handling, 
has driven busy men for the most part 
from the sailing courses. 

An attempt was made last season to 
restrict the boat by limiting the length 
of the sliding seat, which is extended 
out to windward, and by reducing the 
sail area. A discussion resulted in a 
compromise under which the sails were 
limited to 120 square feet, while all re- 
striction was taken from the board, The 
result is the construction of the lightest 
possible boat with the longest possible 
board, and matters are not much im- 
proved. It would seem that a better 
way would be to leave one class unlim- 
ited for the racing men, and provide a 
restricted class for the others. 

The days were passed in sailing, and 
visiting, and idling around camp; the 
evenings were devoted to social camp- 
fires, the whole camp congregating as 
guests of some club. The absence of 
clannishness was a pleasurable feature. 
There was no attempt at general illu- 
minations, night parades, theatricals, or 
impromptu surprises, such as were 
wont to keep the camp always on the 
gui vive in older times. The ancient 
coterie known as “ The Owls,” who of 
old used to prowl nights in search of the 
most fun attended by the least harm, 
were this year absent from the tulgy 
woods of Grindstone. That their mem- 
ory was still green was evinced by 
frequent allusions to their doings, at 
times magnified by many diameters 
through the lens of tradition. 

Legendary places were pointed out, 
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such as where Rogers, armed to the 
teeth, made a strategic movement in 
the dark upon a supposed smuggler, 
and who in turn was engaged in a flank 
movement on Rogers ; each, it is said, 
after challenging the other fainted in 
the other’s arms. Here was where Gib- 
son found acalf sleeping in his neat and 
cozy bed; there Seavey conducted his. 
Indian raid. 

Here “ The Owls,” as protectors of the 
oppressed, in the attempt to haul an un- 
congenial visitor from the tent of asuffer- 
ing but hospitable host, lassoed the limbs: 
of the wrong man and dragged an un- 
offending sleeper into the light of the 
stars at the end of a hundred yards of line. 
Subsequent explanations were of no 
avail, and the outraged guest will forever 
frown upon the doings of “ The Owls.” 
There was the scene of the select camp- 
fire at which a punch was made in honor 
of the keeper of a private bottle. After 
returning thanks in a neat speech the 
toasted man returned to his tent, only 
to be reminded by his empty flagon 
that there is no law of meum and tuum 
in camp, and that he had been treated 
to his own spirits. 

The hearty raillery of the older meets 
led to some unfortunate misunder- 
standings which the mellow light of 
time has effaced. This year’s meet was 
as amicable as a strawberry festival. 
An era of quiet sociability and good 
feeling has been inaugurated. All left 
their tent-floors marked “To be used 
next year,” and staked their grounds 
for the coming season, showing that the 
consensus of opinion favored another 
return to Grindstone. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH APRICAN LIONS. 


By Traber Genone. 


ITH two 
wagons, 
a light 


4 shoot- 
Ss ing-cart, my 
Zulu head-man, 
Jan, his five 
wagon-boys, the 
Makololo track- 
er, M’b’pako, 
and my Ameri- 


can darky strik- 


er, Dick, I had 
followed the Chobe clear beyond the 
limit of native settlements, and was 
encamped by one of the small head 
streams. The veldt was here fading 
into desert, but was still fair grazing 
land for the countless buck that passed 
to and from it with the rains. 


The Chobe country is not the game 


land it used to be; for, where I was, 
even no longer than nine years ago, I 
found more buck than I knew what to 


do with, the spoor of elephants was 
not uncommon, and the lions were 
bolder and far more numerous than I 


had ever hoped to find them. In that 
region they follow the migrating game. 

On the day preceding the night of 
which I have to tell, Jan and I found 
a big leopard lazily sprawling in the 
shade of a great rock near the river. I 
killed the big beauty with a single bar- 
rel. His green hide, together with a 
saddle of vilderbeest calf, made a good 
load for our shoulders, and it was just 
sundown when we got in. There was 
every indication of a coming rain-storm 
—the air was vibrant with the low, 
deep muttering of distant thunder, and 
against the sky were reared some great 
cloud-piles, with a wonderful edging of 
golden fire, and a grayish-white wrack 
hanging above and bent in folds like a 
looped-up curtain. As the dying light 
grew dim, the great piles, lifting, widen- 
ing, coming, still were shown to us by 
the constant play of the lightning, in 
wandering, hair-like threads, like burn- 
ing wires. 

Late as it was, the cattle were not yet 
in, for the boys had all been off some- 
where digging out a confounded “ zene,” 
I think they called it. It is an animal 


about the size of a cat, which ranks as a 
tidbit among the natives, about equal 
to the ’possum of our darkies. 

The cattle had come up of their own 
accord, and crowded into the brush 
corral, or scherm, as it is called, with 
uneasy glances out of their big eyes, for 
they had heard what I had been hear- 
ing, mingled with the growling thunder, 
a sound, sometimes a low moaning, 
sometimes short and deep, which would 
have been instantly recognized even by 
a person who hac never heard lions. 
They are always worse of a cloudy, 
rainy night. I feared trouble with 
them before morning, and stormed at 
the boys until they had collected suffi- 
cient wood for the fires. 

While my man Dick was preparing 
the steaks and coffee I set M’b’pako to 
cure the leopard skin and seated myself 
to watch him. We had left the head in. 
He broke the skull, took out the brains 
and carefully spread them over the flesh 
side—for, in my opinion, there is nothing 
like the brain tan of our Indians for the 
curing of skins. 

It was now so dark I had to eat by 
lantern-light, and when I had done I 
sat down with my back against a mealie 
box and lighted my pipe. The boys 
were grouped around a couple of little 
fires, smoking and telling their prodig- 
ious lies, at the making up of which they 
far and away excel any white man. 

The rain-cloud was driving over in 
black, windy-looking wracks, which let 
down a sprinkle of big drops as they 
passed. I felt certain we should get it 
finally, for there was a constant rolling 
of thunder, with an occasional running, 
empty-sounding rattle overhead. The 
darkness came like a wall up to our 
fence of thorns, and against it our little 
fires opposed themselves but poorly. 

Two hours or more I sat there, listen- 
ing to the thunder and the lions. There 
is something in a lion’s roar which is to 
the true hunter what the rolling of drum 
and cannon is to the soldier. To the 
man who is not entirely a coward, sit- 
ting by his fire with night and wilder- 
ness around him, it is a joy that may 
not be told. 

At first the lions came no nearer than 
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five hundred yards or so, There were 
two or three answering calls from the 
south, and Jan said they were mak- 
ing up their party. It was mighty en- 
tertaining music, whatever they were 
about, and after I had listened a bit I 
made out six within a radius of half a 
mile. 

During the early part of the evening 
their voices were suppressed to that low, 
deep moaning, which is the roar proper, 
and which better shows their mighty 
volume of voice than the harsh, full- 
toned, “ Hough-gh—hough- ugh—hough- 
ough - oogh - oogh-oogh-oo-gh-gh—” I 
had as well try to print thunder. 
As the darkness increased the beasts 
grew bolder and kept it going almost 
constantly for a while, and then began 
moving closer to reconnoiter. As they 
came nearer they made less noise, utter- 
ing only an occasional and half-toned 
“ woo-oof.” 

The natives, having exhausted their 
capacity for any further lying or smok- 
ing, had stretched out, leaving two of 
their number to tend the fires. I mo- 
tioned to the Zulu, Jan, who was sitting 
apart from them, smoking his huge pipe, 
and when he came up I told him to turn 
in, as I intended to sit up an hour or two. 

“There seems to be a good many 
lions,” said I, as he was turning away. 

“Ow,” he answered ; “it is a good 
place to be.” 

“We don’t hear them any more, 
though,” I continued. ‘Maybe they 
have given it up and gone off to try for 
a buck or something.” 

“ They are nearer, I think,” said he. 
“ They are smelling out the fattest ox 
and counting the guns, but they will 
wait till it rains and puts out the fires.” 

A half-hour later the camp was quiet, 
save for the faint hum of the voices of 
the two watchers at a distant fire and 
the monotonous chewing of the cattle. 
Presently the creaking of a yoke, ac- 
companied by a great sigh, announced 
that an ox had lain down, and then 
another big sigh, immediately following, 
told that his mate had gone down beside 
him; for an ox soon learns to co-operate 
with his yoke-fellow. They were quick- 
ly followed by others, and in a little 
while all were down—fifteen yoke—save 
one, a wild-eyed, half-witted fellow,who, 
in all the two years I drove him, never 
lay down but once, and then he never 
got up again—of which more in its place. 


I must have dozed an hour at least, 
for when I started up I found the fires 
all low, and one or two of them nearly 
out, for the rogues of guards were sitting 
fast asleep with their heads on their 
knees. I laced up my moccasins and 
got up, with the intention of giving them 
a good knock on the head apiece, but 
just as I stood up, Crazy Dick, as I called 
him (I never left him yoked with his 
mate), gave a throaty roar and slewed 
himself quickly round facing the thorn 
fence, 

“ Now for a crack at them,” said I to 
myself, as I caught up my express and 
moved quickly and silently over to 
where the ox stood glaring into the 
hardly distinguishable fence. He kept 
shaking his head and blowing with sup- 
pressed fury, for he was a most pugna- 
cious and fearless brute. 

I hastily stirred up the fires as I 
passed, and when I got near him I 
paused and closely scanned the thorns, 
thinking I might catch a sight of yellow 
eyes and thus get a shot through the 
fence. I could see nothing, however, for 
lions are good soldiers, as the Zulus say, 
and are perfectly aware of the tell-tale 
of their glowing eyes when stalking a 
fire. 

I threw a handful of sticks on the 
fire near by, and spoke softly to the 
cattle to quiet their fears, for they were 
all very wide awake, though as motion- 
less as so many rocks. They lay with 
their heads stretched out, their noses 
slightly tilted up and eyes shining, giv- 
ing an expression of far more intense 
alarm than if they had been in actual 
stampede. I did not think the lions 
would be bold enough to attack so large 
a camp or to jump so high a fence— 
eight or nine feet at the lowest—but I 
knew that, though they sometimes man- 
ifest a cowardice of which they are 
popularly supposed to be incapable, 
they as often exhibit a reckless bravery 
equally unexpected. 

They had been reconnoitering from 
the leeward, and the cattle, I noticed, 
had, with equal sagacity, moved to the 
windward side, and were nearly all 
facing back. The lions had at last 
become impatient and were moving 
around. 

I moved noiselessly along, peering 
into the brush, hoping to catch the 
gleam of an eye, but, though I knew 
there were lions just outside the fence, 
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I could neither see nor hear them. I 
concluded they had winded me and 
given it up for the time, so I crouched 
behind an ox, and, resting my rifle 
across his rump, waited for the next 
move. But nothing came of it, though 
I sat there a good half-hour. Then the 
fire in the corner burned low, and I 
started to attend to it. 

I had kicked in the burnt-off ends 
and stepped close to the fence for more 
fuel, when a low “bouff” like that of 
a big roused dog sounded right at my 
ear. I glanced quickly aside, and a 
hot thrill ran through me, for I was 
gazing straight into a pair of great yel- 
lowish eyes that were glowing through 
the fence at me. For the first moment 
or two, notwithstanding I had been 
looking for those very eyes, their fasci- 
nating power was so great that I could 
only stand like a stone. Then I pulled 
myself together. 

I leveled my rifle, but now I could 
see only one eye, and I could not tell 
on which side of it to strike him. I 
paused for an instant, then chose the 
right, and fired. Crash! went the ex- 
press, and by the red flash I saw a great 
head close to the ground. The next in- 


stant, with a thundering “ Hough-oo-ff,” 
right into the top of the fence he came, 
and over with him came the high bush 
wall, like a windrow of overblown hay. 

I made a wild, scrambling effort to 
jump away, but it was all too quick for 


me. My heels caught in the pile of 
sticks, and down I went with a great 
swath of thorn-brush on top of me, and 
with the roaring, struggling brute right 
at my ears. But, for all his lunging he 
was as fast as I was—I had held on the 
wrong side of his eye and broken his 
shoulder. 

I heard faintly the tumult of rattling 
yokes and snorts of the struggling 
cattle, the cries of my men, and above 
it all, old Jan’s awakening shout. A 
moment later the breath was knocked 
out of me by a great weight that 
dropped suddenly with a hoarse growl, 
and as quickly sprang off. It was fol- 
lowed by another, and yet another. 
The raid was on; my cattle were 
stampeded and lost, and I was fast as a 
wagonload of thorns could hold me. 

I shouted, or tried to shout, but I 
was so completely wrapped up and 
smothered, so mad and worked up gen- 
erally, that I should not have recognized 
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my own voice if I could have stood by 
and heard it. I kicked and struggled 
with all my might, but all in vain. I 
only cut my bleeding face and hands 
the more. 

But my struggles were as nothing to 
those of the lion! He had thrown him- 
self fairly into the fire, and as the brush 
caught and flared up, I could smell his 
burning hair and hear its hiss. When 
the fire struck him he sent great paw- 
fuls of sparks and burning sticks flying 
among the brush and in all directions, 
and he screamed, rather than roared, 
in a way that was simply frightful. In 
my uncertain state of mind | distinctly 
remember that I snickered at the singe- 
ing he was getting. Soon, however, I 
was struck cold with a chill of more 
than the fear of death, for a puff of 
wind drove a red wave of flame straight 
upon me. It came so close it almost 
blistered me. And then I saw my peril, 
for I could not free myself, and before 
my men could find and drag me out I 
must inevitably die the awful death 
with my lion for a pyre-mate. I put all 
my strength into one last effort, but only 
wound myself the tighter among the 
cursed thorns. 

Help came when I least expected it. 
There was a rush, a hoarse bellow, a 
mighty thump, and a savage growl; 
glorious old Crazy Dick had flung up 
his tail and charged the lions. There 
was another rush and a jolt, hoarse 
growls and “houghs” from more than 
one lion, and a mighty struggle in the 
burning brush at my ears that ended in 
a choking, pitiful bellow, and a fall that 
crushed the breath out of me and put 
outthe light. There was another growl 
and a shriek, some shots, and the sound 
of voices afar off ; and then oblivion. 

When I came to, Jan had my head on 
his bare legs and was wiping my bloody 
face. I was not seriously hurt, only 
mashed, and in a few minutes I was on 
my feet. 

“What were you all about?” I asked, 
as soon as I could speak. “ You're a 
nice lot of fellows, sleeping like pigs 
while the lions were ripping up an ox 
apiece !” 

“Tt was not our fault, baas,” said 
the Zulu, Jan, “that we did not reach 
you sooner. I jumped up when I heard 
your shot, and ran for a gun. I saw you 
fall, and the lion come over and knock 
the fence down on you. I shouted to the 
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others and ran to help you, but the cattle 
all sprang up and ran against me. I fell 
across a yoke, and was carried into the 
fence, where many of them, I thought, 
sat down on me. At last I ran over 
them and got away; and, calling the 
others, we ran to help you. And as we 
ran, the bose ochse (mad ox) who had 
stood still, shaking his head, gave a roar 
and ran to fight them. He hit the big 
black-maned one and knocked him over 
with his feet in the air; but another 
jumped and bit him on the shoulder, 
and a big lioness seized him by the 
neck, and then a third came over and 
they tried to pull him down. He gave 
them a good fight among the brush, 
till at last they pulled him down in the 
fire and put it out. The fight was but 
a minute long, and then we were up, 
and Wani, who was ahead, threw his 
spear into the big lion, but the big 
lioness knocked him down. Then they 
left the ox and jumped outside ; but the 
lioness dragged Wani with her. Then 
we pulled you out.” 

“Get alight, quick!” said I. “ Maybe 
we can save him.” 

“Tt is of nouse, baas,” said the tracker, 
M’b’pako, Wani’s brother, “ but we will 
try.” 

While a lantern was being brought I 
put poor Dick out of pain, for he was 
horribly torn, and lay there, weakly 
struggling in the smoldering fire, by 
the side of the dead lion, which, blistered, 
black and hairless, was a grisly sight. 

When the lantern came I jumped out- 
side with the Zulu and M’b’pako. There 
was no light anywhere save a faint glim- 
mer in the scherm behind us. We 
paused a bit to listen, but hearing noth- 
ing, moved on thirty yards or so and 
listened again. This time we heard, 
a little distance ahead, a noise in the 
grass and a low growling. 

“That is he who got my brother's 
spear,” said the Makololo, softly, “and 
he is sitting out there in the grass, try- 
ing to doctor it.” 

I thought the lion was some sixty yards 
distant, but the growling was pitched in 
so low a key that it was uncertain, and 
for aught we knew there were others 
even nearer. If they were bold enough 
to raid our camp they would hardly 
run from three of usin the dark. Our 
stalking them was a mighty interesting 
business. 

There was not the faintest hope of our 


being able to do anything for poor 
Wani, but I was mad and determined to 
have a slap at them at any cost. We 
stood listening, close together, Jan with 
the lantern, I on one side and the Mako- 


lolo on the other with my express, for’ 


I had taken a heavier repeater. 

I did not want to expose our light— 
it was a bull’s-eye—until I was sure of a 
lion’s position, but thinking there might 
be one within jumping distance, I whis- 
pered to the Zulu to throw the light 
around us. Opening the slide he shot a 
strong, white ray into the darkness, and 
moved it swiftly here and there. As it 
darted from bush to bush, there sound- 
ed a low “ wou-oof” on our right. The 
Zulu turned quickly and streamed his 
ray out toward the sound, and in the 
bright path cut in the darkness there 
appeared, as if thrown upon a screen, the 
burning eyes and great maned head of 
a lion, as he stood half-crouching in the 
low scrub. 

My rifle and the Makololo’s went up 
together, but before either of us could 
get on and pull, the beast sprang noise- 
lessly out of the light and hid among 
some taller and denser brush. The 
Zulu swept the cover with his brilliant 
beam, and we followed him, ready for 
swift action. 

The wounded lion still kept up his 
growling, and appeared to be even 
nearer than the one we had just seen, 
so we made for him. The sound came 
from a patch of low brush interspersed 
with clumps of a tall joint-grass, and 
after a few steps we were fairly into it. 

It was a nervous business, but I still 
held on, though I fancied M’b’pako was 
not taking to it heartily, yet I knew him 
to be a brave man. I firmly believe 
Jan liked it. I could tell by the way 
the old rogue moved the light here and 
there, and he kept all the time about 
two steps ahead of us. We worked our 
way forward until we felt we were get- 
ting dangerously close to the lion. We 
listened, moved on a few steps and 
listened again, but not a sound of him 
could we hear. I reached out and softly 
touched Jan, for I had an uneasy feel- 
ing that we were going too far and 
would have the lion on our backs. 
When Jan streamed the light ahead I 
saw the cover was so open that no lion 
could be hidden in that direction. After 
listening a moment we turned to the 
right, among a denser growth of the 
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joint-grass. We moved a foot at atime, 
until I felt the shaft of the Zulu’s assegai 
press me, and paused, feeling that we 
were into it. 

The light streamed straight ahead 
and revealed, the length of three short 
spears away, a picture that will live 
while I have memory: two great, 


tawny forms, with four yellow, burning - 


eyes. A lion, with a great maned head, 
half-crouching, with one forepaw held 
up from the ground ; behind, and at his 
flank, a lioness, with bloody beard and 
throat, crouching over the naked body 
of the Makololo, Wani, whose dead face 
lay with its jaw dropped and white teeth 
shining. 

The Zulu focused his light on the 
lion’s head so closely that the lantern 
could show but it alone. Then trouble 
came, and quickly ; there was a short, 
low “ bouff”’ that was hardly finished ere 
I had thrust my barrel into the lantern’s 
beam and pulled for the beast. M’b’pako 
fired with me. The light went out 
with the red flash of the guns, and, as I 
staggered from the shock, I heard the 
fall of the lantern, with a jingle of 
glass, and with it a rush and a crash- 
ing fall, and a mighty roar that ended 
in a shriek. I jumped, or fell, or was 
knocked aside, and a heavy something 
fell by me, striking me. I thought the 
shriek was the voice of Jan. 

“Jan! Jan!” I cried, “are you hurt?” 

“Here am I. Shoot! shoot!” 

Without getting on my feet I fired 
three times, as fast as I could jerk the 
lever, and M’b’pako again fired with me. 
The lioness was so close that I got a 
blow from her paw which tore off my 
moccasin and cut my foot to the bone. 

“The light, quick!” I cried, as I 
jumped up. 

“ A spook put it out when you fired,” 
said Jan, “to let the lions get us. It is 
lost.” 

I struck a match, and by its light he 
found the lantern, and handed it to 
me, swearing that “ it was bewitched and 
that its bowels were loose.” The heavy 
charge had cracked the thick lens. 
Lighting the lantern, I flashed it around, 
thinking there might -be more lions. 
There were at least two more of the 
band, but there were none in sight. 
Then I turned the light on the dead ones 
and on the body of Wani. The big fel- 
low had only lunged forward, where he 
lay with a shattered skull and with 
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Wani’s spear biting deep into his shoul- 
der. The lioness lay gasping, and died 
while we looked. Standing out from 
her back a good three feet, was the 
broad blade and bloody shaft of Jan’s 
big assegai. 

“TI saw her start,” said he, as he jerked 
the spear through. “I knew she was 
coming for me and the light, so I jumped 
forward, and stooping so she would go 
over me, held the assegai to catch her; 
then I fell over on you.” 

Wani was quite dead and horribly 
mangled; his side being torn open and 
both thighs bitten through. 

“Ah, well!” said his brother, “your 
day is ended, son of my father and my 
mother ; the ghosts who follow on every 
man’s spoor have at last come up with 
you, and the silence has swallowed you 
up, but it.is a brave tale, my brother, 
that you give me to carry back to our 
father, Sahmbuka.”’ 

The dead man we buried just outside 
the scherm, and the lions were dragged 
into the light, where I set a couple of 
boys to work at skinning them. 

Two of the cattle were dead, and 
when the others had been secured by 
tethering them to the wagon-wheels and 
trek-tow, I found that one was badly 
lamed, and all had lost patches of hair. 

Before I turned in I called Jan and 
M’b’pako, and we swallowed some 
“heart-giver,” as the Zulu called it. It 
was handed out by the striker, Dick, 
who had been discovered perched on top 
of the wagon-tent with my shot-gun 
in his hands,—on guard, he explained, 


This so incensed the old Zulu that he- 


wanted to knock him on the head with 
his knob-stick, but instead, gave him a 
long Zulu name which would have 
caused the suicide of a native, but 
which my sad rascal of a Dick seemed 
td mind not the least. The name, trans- 
lated, means “the brave man who sat 
on top of a wagon and directed the kill- 
ing of lions!” 

The years have rapidly slipped away 
since I bade farewell to my boys and to 
the perilous sport of the African wilds. 
Our method may have been foolhardy, 
but we got the lions, and with them an 
experience not to be paralleled in every 
nomadic sportsman’s yarn. Of the fate 
of my boys I know nothing, but they 
are trader’s men, and by many a camp 
fire will be able to tell brave stories of 
that night on the Little Chobe. 
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TOUR AWHEEL.* 


OVER THE TURKISH BORDER. 





AUSING for a moment on the 
boundary line to take a brief retro- 
spective glance over the land of 
the “ Lion and the Sun,” I wheeled 

away down a gentle slope, into the home 
of the unspeakable Osmanli. An hour 
later I arrived at Kizil Dizah, the first 
village in Asiatic Turkish territory. It 
is an official station of considerable im- 
portance, where the passports, caravan 
permits, and other official papers of 
everybody passing to or from Persia 
are examined. The officers seemed 
especially interested to know why I was 
traveling without any saptieh, escort ; 
a stranger traveling through this most 
lawless of the Sultan’s dominions with- 
out guard or guide, and not being able 
to converse with the natives, seemed 
almost beyond their comprehension. 
When they asked me why I had no 
zaptich, 1 told them “I ave one,” and 
showed them my revolver. They 
seemed to regard this as a very witty 
remark, but they shook their heads in 
apprehension, and drew their fingers 
across their throats in token of my 
possible fate among the wild Kurds. 
Waiting only for the proper vzsés to 
my credentials, I wheeled away on the 
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road which leads over the Aras plain. 
The gigantic form of Ararat was still 
before me, seemingly but a few miles 
away; asa matter of fact it was about 
twenty, but nothing intervening between 
myself and its tremendous proportions, 
the distance was deceptive. One obtains 
a most comprehensive idea of Ararat’s 
seventeen thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet when viewing it from the Aras 
plain, for it rises sheer from the plain 
and not from the shoulders of a range 
that constitutes of itself the greater 
part of the height, as do many mount- 
ain peaks. A few miles to the east- 
ward is Little Ararat, an independent 
conical peak of twelve thousand feet, 
but, although conspicuous and distinct 
from surrounding mountains, its pro- 
portions are completely dwarfed by the 
nearness and bulk of its big brother. 

The Aras plain is lava-strewn and un- 
cultivated for a number of miles; the 
spongy, speeding feet of innumerable 
camels have worn paths in the hard 
lava deposit that make the wheeling as 
good as on European roads, except for oc- 
‘asional stationary blocks of lava which 
the animals have stepped over system- 
atically for centuries, and which not 
infrequently blocked the trail and com- 
pelled a dismount. 

Over this trail I reached by evening 
the large Kurdish village of Dyadin. 
The people at once struck me as being 
comparatively clean and comfortable. 
Both men and women were rather hand- 
some, and their striking Kurdish cos- 
tumes imparted a great brilliancy and 
picturesqueness to the village. 

The short sleeveless jackets of sheep- 
skin, which the Kurdish men wear over 
their striped satin vests, and the silver 
rings in the noses of the girls give them 
something of a “ barbarian” look, and 
indeed their habits appear to be much 
the same as those of their Kurduchi an- 
cestors in the days of Xenophon, except 
that in the interval they have become 
Moslems and teetotalers. Here they 
are Sunnis and consequently do not 
clash with their neighbors the Turks, 
who abhor the Kurds of the mountains 
as Kizil-bashes. 

The sedentary Kurds wear woolen 
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socks of gray and elaborate patterns ; 
cotton shoes like the gheva of the Per- 
sians ; camlet trousers, wide at the bot- 
tom like those of sailors ; woolen girdles 
of a cashmere-shaw] pattern, short jack- 
ets and felt jerkins without sleeves. 
The turban usually worn is peculiar. 
Its foundation is a peaked felt cap, with 
a loosely-twisted rope of tightly-twisted 
silk or wool wound around it. In the 
girdle the khanjar is always seen, Over 
it the cartridge 
belt is usually 
worn, or two car- 
tridge belts are 
crossed over the 
chest and back. 
The girdle al- 
ways carries the 
pipe and tobacco 
pouch, a long 
knife, a flint and 
steel, and in 
some cases a shot 
pouch anda 
highly-orna- 
mented powder- 
horn. 

The dress of 
the women is a 
foil to that of 
their lords. It 
consists of a blue 
cotton shirt, very 
wide trousers, 
drawn in at 
the ankles; a 
silver saucer 
on the head, 
from which 
depend chains 
With a coin at 
the end of 
each; a square 
mantle hang- 
ing down the 
back, clasped 
by two of its 
corners about 
the neck, and many strings of coins 
round the throat ; a small handkerchief 
is knotted above the hair, and in pres- 
ence of a strange man they hold one 
end of this over the mouth. All the 
inhabitants of Dyadin were reasonably 
well dressed and seemed w::ll to do; 
they also seemed to have -acquired, 
somehow, easy and agreeable .nanners. 
In these respects they were immeasur- 
ably superior to their kinsfolk, with 
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whom I was destined to spend the 
succeeding night. 

It was growing chilly as the shades of 
evening began to settle down over the 
wild mountainous country about me, 
and the prospects looked favorable fora 
supperless and most disagreeable night, 
when I descried a village perched in an 
opening among the mountains a mile 
or thereabouts off to the right. Repair- 
ing thither I found it to be a Kurdish 

village, where 
a the hovels were 
more  excava- 
tions than build- 
ings; buffaloes, 
horses, goats, 
chickens and 
human beings all 
found shelter 
under the same 
roof; their 
respective 
quarters 
were nothing 
more than a 
railing of 
rough 
poles. 
As the 
ques- 
tion of 
ventila- 
tionwas 

never 
even 

thought 
of,the 
effect upon 
my olfactory 
nerves upon 
entering was 
anything but 
reassuring. 
The filth and 
rags of these 
people were 
something 
abominable ; 
on accountof the chilliness of the evening 
they had donned their heavier raiment ; 
this was evidently rags patched on top 
of other rags for years past until they 
had gradually developed into thick, 
quilted garments. However, repulsive 
as the outlook most assuredly was, I 
had no alternative but to cast my lot 
among them till morning. 

I was conducted into the Sheik’s 
apartment, a small room partitioned off 
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with a pole from a stable full of horses 
and buffaloes, where darkness was 
made visible by the sickly glimmer ofa 
grease lamp. The Sheik was reclining 
on a mattress in one corner, smoking 
cigarettes ; a dozen ill-conditioned raga- 
muffins were squatted about in various 
attitudes, while the rag-tag and bobtail 
of the population crowded into the buf- 
falo-stable and surveyed me and the 
bicycle from outside the partition-pole. 


motioned for me to do the same. The 


yaort bowl contained one solitary wood- 


en spoon, with which they took turns 
at eating mouthfuls. One is compel- 
led to draw the line somewhere, even 
under the most uncompromising  cir- 
cumstances, and I naturally drew it 
against using one spoon in common 
with my present companions. Making 
small scoops with pieces of bread, I 
dipped up yaort and ate scoop and all 





PREASURE TROVE FROM A LONG SINCE PAST. 


A circular wooden tray containing 
an abundance of bread, a bowl of .yaort, 
and a small quantity of peculiar stringy 
cheese that resembled chunks of dried 
codfish, warped and twisted in the dry- 
ing, was brought in and placed in the 
middle of the floor, Everybody in the 
room at once gathered round it and be- 
gan eating with as little formality as so 
many wild animals ; the Sheik silently 


a 


together. These particular Kurds 
seemed absolutely ignorant of anything 
in the shape of mannerliness or of con- 
sideration for each other at the table. 

After supper they returned to a re- 
sumption of their never-ceasing occupa- 
tion of sc.atching. The eminent econ- 
omist who lamented the wasted energy 
represented in the wagging of dogs’ tails 
would havie wept at the sight. 
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A TRIAL OF TURKEY TRACKING. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


HE sports- 
man’s rich- 
est treasures 


are the many 
pleasant memories 
of by-gone . days, 
and of these every lover 
\ of the gun possesses his 
' share. Nor do they all 
record the most success- 
ful days; for quite fre- 
quently a blank day may 

: have certain features of 
its own, to be looked back to with pleas- 
ure long after better-rewarded efforts 
have become blurred and lost in the 
haze of passing years. 

It is quite possible that we never en- 
tirely forget any adventure. We may 
not think of it for years at a stretch, yet 
the impression it once made is concealed 
somewhere in the mental attic, and the 
merest accident, a chance word may- 
be, will bring it forth again as fresh 
as ever. In this lies the chief charm 
of fighting old battles o’er again with a 
sporting chum, when the pipes are going, 
and the “Den” is the snuggery your 
truesportsman loves. Then the talk veers 
from North to South, from East to West ; 
one yarn recalls another, till, as the 
lamplighter trots from post to post, 
waking to life each dulled globe, so 
memory harks back over the darkened 
trail and events blaze up point by point 
till the shadows of time have rolled away. 

Other things than reminiscent chat 
can recall temporarily forgotten expe- 
riences. For instance, we were at the 
Museum of Natural History. We had 
deliberately traveled thither to prove 
each other wrong in what had been a 
hotly contested argument. My friend 
is a well-known artist, and, of course, he 
knows it all. He had just finished what 
he considered a masterpiece. ‘The stib- 
ject was a bull moose, and he had haled 
me before the picture and had de- 
manded a free and fearless criticism. 
He got it (they always fail on moose), 
and I had freely and fearlessly reviled 
his handiwork. It was not so very bad, 
but I wanted to “roast ”’ him because I 
knew that he fancied he had me this 
time. We went for each other without 
gloves. He produced a natural history. 





I sneered and made affidavit that who- 
ever illustrated the book, was if possible, 
a bigger chump than my artist friend. 

How could I proveit ? Easily enough, 
foradinner. Then we went to the mu- 
seum. In plain view of the famous 
group of moose, I dd prove it, and fur- 
ther reviled him. 

While we loitered among the birds, 
a shaft of sunlight streamed through a 
window and fell fair upon a finely 
mounted turkey. This particular bird 
was none of your old - fashioned 
“stuffed” horrors, but an artistic ex- 
ample of scientific taxidermy. The sun- 
light touched his marvel of plumage 
and it fairly blazed with gorgeous 
splendor. The effect was startling, 
even to the artist, who muttered some- 
thing about “ barbaric.” 

“ Barbaric, nothing!” I exclaimed. 
“Tt would have been barbaric had one 
of you fellows meddled with it, but 
Nature’s never barbaric. In this case 
her work is simply magnificent, and 
furthermore, he was more brilliant when 
alive.” 

For a time we feasted our eyes upon 
the glittering display of gold, purple, 
and countless shades of bronze, and 
green, and richest copper, till the art- 
ist forgot himself and exclaimed: “ By 
George! I'd like to shoot one like him.” 

“Ho, ho!” I replied. “Then he és 
magnificent, after all?” 

“ He certainly is,” said the artist, and 
continued : “ Did you ever see one like 
him ?” I told him that in all my life I had 
seen two gobblers which, possibly, were 
as fine as the noble fellow before us. 
Then we passed out to see about the 
dinner. 

But what of the two gobblers? Well, 
one was dead and mounted years before 
I set eyes upon him. He was the king 
of a flock of forty-five, in the good 
old days when turkeys were plentiful 
in the big woods of Western Ontario 
and Michigan. Those woods still con- 
tain a few turkeys, but if every living 
specimen could be examined it is ex- 
tremely improbable that one could be 
found to rival the size and beauty of 
plumage of the patriarch referred to. 

I forget who killed him, but I know 
who'd like to kill his peer. He is a 
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marvel, and strange to say, considering 
how long ago he was mounted, the taxi- 
dermy was about equal to the latter- 
day work. Every sportsman who has en- 
joyed the hospitality of the old Toronto 
Gun Club will remember this gobbler, 
which is rightly considered to be the 
finest specimen in the club’s extensive 
collection. 

How about the second gobbler? I 
hate to think of what his fate may have 
been. He will not soon be forgotten. 
Even at this late day every incident of 
the trip which led me to his domain is 
well remembered. I even believe that 
in spite of twelve years which have 
rolled across the trail, I could find my 
way to within a few yards of where I 
last saw that gobbler. 

That hunt, though full of hard work 
and almost unsuccessful, had enough 
pleasant features to insure its being 
kept in mind. My companion was one 
of those fine fellows who are always 


cheerful, be luck good or bad. He was ° 


a bad man to follow in the woods, and 
during the last day of our three days’ 
attempt to track turkeys he gave me a 
bucketing over the face of the earth 
which was not forgotten for many moons. 

Our temporary headquarters was a 
log-cabin situated in a large tract of 
wild country, chiefly under ancient for- 
est, but bisected here and there with 
stretches of marsh. Some of the 
marshes were as much as a mile long by 
half a mile broad; and in the center of 
the largest lay a considerable body of 
water, from two to ten feet deep and bot- 
tomed with an unknown depth of black 
muck. All through the marsh were 
hummocks of firmer soil upon which 
grew clumps of saplings and snarls of 
vines and dog-roses. Bordering the 
marshes were thick walls of scrub, with 
occasional paths formed by the half- 
wild cattle, while behind the scrub for 
miles, stretched the grand old woods, 
chiefly beech, oak, mapie and elm. Such 
cover was a favorite haunt of turkeys, 
grouse, quail, hares, and rabbits, and 
naturally, it was very difficult to the still- 
hunter. 

Our host cared nothing for shooting, 
but he and his good wife liked to have 
us stay with them, hunt all day and dis- 
pense town talk at*night till we became 
too sleepy to talk sense. 

The weather had turned quite cold 
the day before our arrival upon the 
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scene, and we expected a light snowfall, 
which occurred the second night of our 
stay. My companion had agreed to 
bring two rifles, a Winchester and an 
old-fashioned single-shot breech-loader, 
the latter for me if the conditions proved 
unfavorable to my twelve-gauge. 

At breakfast our host explained the 
lay of the land and where the turkeys 
had been “using.” He advised me to 
take the rifle for the first attempt, and 
thereby he led me astray. His last 
words were, ‘“ Now, whatever you do, 
don't try to cross the big marsh. It’s 
frozen over, but youcan’t trust such ice, 
and Lord help you if ever you break 
through. What gets into that marsh 
stops there ; it ain’t got no bottom. I’m 
in dead earnest, and only that I know 
you fellows have horse sense I would 
not let you go near it for a week more.” 

As we had faith in his knowledge, 
we determined not to take any chances 
with the marsh. 

Within an hour after starting we 
found fresh sign in plenty, and at once 
began still-hunting in earnest. The 
cover proved even more difficult than 
it had appeared at first sight, and the 
view was so limited that we kept com- 
paratively close together. After an 
hour's work I became dubious as to the 
prospect. I was making far too much 
noise, and I knew it. My companion, a 
better hand at that sort of thing, was 
doing fairly well. Yet, even he was 
hardly likely to get close enough to 
such a wary quarry as the turkey. 

Of other game I saw more than I 
wanted to. Every now and then a 
rabbit would hop sedately ahead ; more 
than once I started hares which were 
beginning to show the white coat, and 
at last I walked right into a covey of 
ruffed grouse. About a dozen fine birds 
rose within twenty feet of me, mak- 
ing such a row as only their kind can. 
Four of five of them treed in full view, 
and for a moment sorely tempted me. 
But to shoot meant to lessen the 
chances for turkey, so I had to content 
myself with sighting fine upon the stiffly 
held heads and thinking what I might 
do if I dared. 

About lunch time we came together 
to have a snack and a pipe, and to dis- 
cuss the situation. Not a turkey had 
been seen, though sign was all about. 
I had remarked that I did not regret 
having left the twelve-gauge behind, as 
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it would have been of no earthly use, 
when an exclamation from my comrade 
caused me to turn my head. Regret 
for the absent gun instantly arose, for 
coming straight toward us, across an 
open, was a turkey. Straight on it 
sailed (they seldom swerve from a direct 
line of flight), and there we crouched 
about as helpless as two men could 
well be. 

It was asmall turkey but it looked big 
asa barrel when it had.approached within 
about forty yards. “Oh! for the gun— 
the gun!” I growled; then I concluded 
to try ashot. The bird passed directly 
over my head, offering a possible mark 
—but arifle bullet loveth the feather- 
less and hairless blue under such cir- 
cumstances and my shot proved useless. 

“Why didn’t you bombard her with 
the repeater?” Isung out, but my friend 
sorrowfully replied, “’Taint no use ; I'd 
never hit one in a hundred trials.” 

“Well, you’re dead certain never to 
hit one if you don’t try,” I grumbled 
on, for it seemed a pretty nice turkey 
after all, and I was mad that the gun 
had been left. 

About sunset, after miles of tiresome 
prowling, fortune back-handed me again, 
A turkey suddenly flushed within thirty 
yards, and I made a useless snap at it. 
At the whip of the rifle, five more beau- 
ties began smashing up through the 
cover, all within easy range; and again 
my soul yearned for the gun, while my 
tongue consigned the rifle and its advo- 
cates to perdition. Then we tramped 
home well tired and half angry. 

Next morning, to our delight, we 
found just enough snow for tracking. 
The day was very sharp and too still for 
the cover we were in, but slight as the 
snow was, it enabled us to see farther. 

“This time you’ve got to take the 
rifle,” said our host. 

I was undecided. Every time I thought 
of aturkey sunning itself upon a limb, 
the rifle had the call; then swiftly 
would arise a picture of a fair flying 
chance, and the twelve-gauge was the 
thing. Finally, amid warnings, I took 
the gun. 

Fate indeed had it informe. Two 
hours later I was savagely glaring at 
a turkey on the top of a mighty elm, 
and thinking how easy it would be to 
knock him with the rifle from a dead 
rest. Nearer to him I could not get, so 
the gun was useless. 
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About mid-afternoon my comrade got 
an easy chance at a standing turkey. 
He seldom misses when he has plenty 
of time. It was a small, young hen, yet 
it was so much bigger than my xotheng, 
that I forbore to run it down, which 
was all the more creditable because he 
was hugely satisfied with it. 

We found other tracks where a small 
flock had traveled from marsh to weods. 
When we had got fairly into the big 
timber our still-hunting became some- 
thing like the genuine article, yet, 
though we moved fast, the light had 
become treacherous before we over- 
hauled the quarry. Among the tracks 
was one so enormous that I had eyes 
for nothing else. Thirty pounds of gob- 
bler had pressed down on those prints ; 
and while I knew the big fellow might 
be the last one to tire, I stuck to his 
trail for some time after single diverg- 
ing tracks had plainly indicated that 
the smaller birds had grown weary, and 
had slipped off at intervals to hide in 
the first convenient shelter. My method 
was not good turkey-stalking, but then 
the gobbler’s track was very, very large. 

At last I saw him jump upon a log 
perhaps eighty-five yardsaway. There 
was no sunlight left to glorify his plu- 
mage, but his black bulk was so great 
that I knew him to be the finest I had 
ever set eyes on. He was watching his 
back-track, and I dared not move while 
he occupied such a commanding posi- 
tion. For perhaps a minute and a half 
we remained motionless. The rifle then 
would have been priceless ! 

Suddenly he took a smart run, and 
rose heavily until he was well above 
the timber, then flew directly to the big 
marsh. The chance for that day had 
passed, 

Feeling savage about it did no good, 
for my own judgment had been at 
fault in the matter of weapons. The 
“IT told you so” of our host did not 
make me feel any better. 

Next morning, our last, I was keen 
for the big fellow, and after figuring 
over every possibility, I decided that the 
rifle would be’ better for him. We 
hunted for half the day without finding 
game; then I saw my big turkey in a 
tree near the edge of the swamp. 

The stalking of that bird was the best 
bit of work of the kind that I have ever 
done. About eighty yards was as near 


as I could approach, but that was near 
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enough with such perfect light. As I 
steadied against a tree he turned so as 
to afford a perfectly clear view of him. 
In the slanting rays he blazed with 
richest color—a magnificent bird truly ! 
If he had loomed large the previous 
evening he appeared gigantic seen in 
sharp relief against the sky, and I in- 
wardly vowed to bore him through. 

At the crack he gave a tremendous 
leap, turned over, and came down in a 
whirl of black and white and copper. 
He struck ground with a mighty thump, 
and my yell of triumph brought my 
comrade crashing through the brush. 
The next moment my heart almost 
stood still, for a black object was going 
like a quarter-horse in the direction of 
the swamp. 

“Stop him! Plug him! Catch 
him!” I bawled ; but it’s not so easy to 
catch a broken-winged gobbler. How 
we ran! Stumbling, slipping, panting, 
we chased on, but he beat us with yards 
to spare. Into the cover about the 
swamp he darted, where for a good 
hour he led us up and down. Half a 


A GOSSIP 


EN or twelve years ago 
a lighthearted lady fol- 
lowing avery great golf 
match round the St. 
Andrew’s links of Scot- 
land dared to observe 
to her grave male com- 
panion : 

“How funny it 
seems, being so solemn 
over a game.” 

“It’s not a game,” 
came the reply in the 

shocked tone in 

which it seemed to 
%} him natural to re- 
buke such irrever- 
ence. “It’s not a 
game ; it’s a study.” 

The remark of this light-hearted lady 
was but the expression of that spirit of 
slight veneration for that “grand old 
manner” in which our forefathers pur- 
sued the Royal and Ancient Game in the 
dignified habiliments of high hats, knee- 
breeches and swallow-tailed coats. 

When a nation borrows from another 
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dozen times the gun would have settled 
the matter with a snap shot, but rifles 
are different and he was never still long 
enough to afford time for a true aim. 

In time the light failed, and I was 
worn out fighting the brush, but my 
comrade insisted upon sticking to him. 
Finally, when we could only dimly make 
him out at intervals, he took to the ice 
and started straight across the marsh. 
I took one stride to follow, at once broke 
through, and thereby perhaps saved my- 
self. My comrade leveled his Winches- 
ter, hesitated, saw that if the ball told 
we dared not try to retrieve the bird, 
and held his fire. 

The gobbler made sprinting time over 
that treacherous ice. His wing we saw 
was broken far out from the body, so it 
may eventually have healed. I hope it 
did, for he was a noble bird. His escape 
was one of the bitterest disappointments 
of my sporting experience; yet, after 


all, the memory of the trip is dearly 


prized, and is always cheerily referred 
to whenever I meet the man who strove 
so sturdily to save that prize for me. 






ON GOLF. 


an art, a sport, a pastime—anything of 
which the nature is progressive—the 
borrower generally takes up the novelty 
at the point to which the lender has 
brought it, and modifies it according to 
its national characteristics. Thus Eng- 
land, a jovial, cricketing nation, in as- 
similating the game of Scotland, a seri- 
ous, golfing nation, did not fail to modify 
it by the influence of English cricketing 
joviality. 

A second borrower has come on the 
scene. America, taking her golf from 
England rather than from Scotland, at 
a stage of its development at which the 
traditions of the old kind were already 
modified, has grafted upon it her own 
characteristics. 

Comparing infinitely little things with 
infinitely big ones, I see a strong anal- 
ogy between my personal position at 
the time I took up golf, and that of the 
States, in respect of golf, at the present 
date. ForI had not the chance of learn- 
ing the game at any of the great Scot- 
tish centers (there were no great cen- 
ters, in those days, that were not Scot- 

















A GOSSIP ON GOLF. 


tish), and they were immensely far, by 
the British measurement of distance, 
from Westward Ho, the nursery of my 
golf. There were at Westward Ho, 
none of the classic models, available to 
me, on which youth should form its 
style; for in learning golf it is particu- 
larly true that example is better than 
precept, and it is likely to puzzle the 
American beginner, as in days past it 
often has puzzled the English beginner, 
to find how wide the diiference is apt to 
be between the teachings of example 
and the teachings of precept. When, 
now and again, it happened to us to see 
one of the classic models, we found him 
violating all those maxims of “ Slow 
back,” “ Don’t press,” and the rest, that 
had been impressed upon us from the 
date of our earliest studies in golf. It 
was only a later wisdom that showed us 
that the violation and the contradiction 
were apparent rather than real; that the 
“slowness” of the back swing was truly 
only a relative “slowness ’—relative to 
the pace of the downward swing; that 
“‘Don’t press ” did not mean “don’t hit 
hard,” but “don’t try to hit harder than 
you can.” 

When one is a boy it appears inevita- 
ble that one’s style of learning should 
be imitative, and to be a boy and to 
have good golfing models before one’s 
eyes is the ideal condition of the tyro. 

In the absence of all teachers, you 
must condescend to learn from a book. 
It is not impossible, if you will only 
apply your mind to it. One of the 
best and freest and strongest styles 
known to the writer is that of a man 
who began golf after he was grown up, 
with no “coach,” but with a book to 
teach him. He ‘studied this book—it 
was not a big one—and worked with it 
at his swing for a week before he began 
to try to hit the ball at all. This was a 
very wise and very self-controlled young 
man, and the secret of his singular suc- 
cess is beyond doubt to be read in the 
italics. No doubt he had a dull week, 
but he had much better times ever after 
than the beginner who persists in cav- 
ing in the ball’s head. 

I played golf a good many years ago 
in the United States, when probably I 
was the only man that did. The game 


Was over an improvised course at the 
Meadowbrook Club on Long Island— 
not an ideal links, but quite as good 
as many of the “best inland links” in 
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England. Far better, in all likelihood, 
nowadays are those links of the Shin- 
necock Hills, St. Andrew’s, Morristown, 
Newport and others. But it is only on 
soil where the turf is of the right roy- 
al sandy nature, with crisp, short grass, 
that the game can be played in its per- 
fection. All the good links-ground of 
the old country is made by alluvial de- 
posit, aided by the sand blown up off 
the beach and washed up by the waves. 

The Meadowbrookites of that day were 
kind enough to say that they thought golf 
seemed “a very good Sunday game.” 
Nowadays it appears that some Ameri- 
cans think it quite good enough for 
some of the week-days. Considering all 
the clubs that are springing up all over 
the country it is impossible that there 
should be a sufficient supply of good 
professional teachers. One fears that it 
is inevitable that the golfer should have 
to resort to the book.* The member- 
ship of those clubs we may perhaps 
roughly estimate, on a very moderate 
average, at some two hundred or three 
hundred each, say two hundred thou- 
sand in all; and to this figure must be 
added a large number, an immensely 
large number, of players not attached to 
any club. 

The American tyro who takes up golf 
after reaching years of discretion does 
not start from quite the same point as 
his British compeer. The latter almost 
inevitably grafts his budding golf on 
a stock of cricketing experience. The 
former, as a rule, will not have this ex- 
perience. He will begin with a rela- 
tively open mind. There is much in his 
favor in this attitude. The cricketer is 
handicapped by the past use of a bat— 
a slogging weapon (whereby let us not 
be thought to speak disdainfully of the 
great game of cricket)—a weapon which 
he clutches with the right hand while 
his eye is kept hopefully forward, not 
bent on the ball, but projected whither 
he proposes to smite that ball. The 
youth of America is not brought up so 
universally on one game. A great deal 
of base-ball, a little polo, a little tennis 
and lawn-tennis are his occasional les- 
sons ; all aiding no doubt in the harmo- 
nious movement of hand and eye, but 
none of them, except perhaps the first, 





* Mr. Hutchinson, no doubt from motives of modesty, 
does not mention two books which should be in the 
hands of every serious golfer, viz., the volume entitled 
ourt_ue the Badminton Library, and “ Hints on 

olf.”"—ED. 























directly teaching that right-hand grip of 
a weapon wielded by the two hands 
which is a stumbling block in the path 
of the English cricketer commencing 
golf, 

Polo is of all games the one which 
most resembles golf in its style of stroke. 
The club must be swung back with 
comparative slowness, and the forward 
stroke must be carried well through. 
As illustrative of the affinity between 
the strokes of golf and polo it may be 
noticed that the Peat brothers, noted 
polo players, quickly acquired consider- 
able skill with the driver as soon as they 
took up golf. We generally find that 
the Englishman who comes to golf with 
his original cricketing vices strongly 
possessing him, strikes the golf-ball bet- 
ter with an iron than a wooden club, 
because the former is more like a bat. 
For that very reason it is not the best 
kind of club to begin with, if the learner 
desires to acquire the proper golfing 
swing ; and the American tyro will not 
have this special temptation of the Eng- 
lishman to begin with the iron club. 

Equally fatal both to Englishman and 
American is the tendency to look for- 
ward, whither the ball should go. The 
British and the Columbian eye, equally, 
must be kept fast on the ball until the 
latter has been struck—this is impera- 
tive. Neither must the right hand of 
either nation be allowed to become the 
“predominant partner” in the golfing 
stroke. The functions of the right hand 
should be analogous to those of the 
House of Lords—to correct the too 
erratic vigor of the stroke whose main 
energy is wielded by the left. All be- 
ginners have a tendency to sway the 
body away from the ball as they raise 
the club. This, however, is all wrong. 
The body should not sway ; it may, and 
should, turn from the hips, the shoul- 
ders swinging round as if the backbone 
were their pivot (this, of course, is not 
an anatomically correct description), but 
the whole body must not be allowed to 
sway away. 

Smoothness is the quality to aim at 
in the swing. Remember to let the 
arms go out to their full length at once 
as you withdraw the club-head from the 
ball, and, similarly, follow on after the 
ball, when struck, with arms well out- 
stretched (or outflung rather, by the 
energy of the stroke), for in this way 
you will make your club-head travel 
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longest on the ball’s line of flight. This 
is important both for length of drive 
and accuracy. If you are slicing or 
pulling the ball, so that it describes a 
curve, out of the vertical plane, in its 
flight, you may be sure that your club- 
head at the moment of meeting the ball 
is not traveling in the line of flight which 
you wish the ball to take. Recognition 
of the cause of the evil will help you to 
cure it. 

Stand with your knees slightly bent 
and your legs moderately wide apart, so 
as to give you a firm hold of the ground, 
with the ball nearer the left foot than 
the right and about at such distance 
from you that when you lay the heel of 
the club to the ball its shaft reaches to 
your left knee as you stand upright. 
Grip the club firmly in the palm of the 
left hand, lightly in the fingers of the 
right, and then swing up quietly, re- 
membering the instructions as to the 
direction of the swing and the mode of 
turning the body, keeping your eye on 
the part of the ball which you want 
to hit, the while, and increasing the 
rate of the swing so that the club- 
head shall be traveling with its greatest 
velocity at the moment that it meets 
the ball. 

Just now there is so great a demand 
for golf-clubs in England that the trade 
is hard put to it to supply them in suffi- 
cient numbers and good quality ; and the 
sapient club-maker is apt to reflect that 
the beginner has not the knowledge to 
discriminate between a good club and a 
bad one, and, moreover, that his per- 
formances will be very little affected by 
the character of the instrument he uses. 
It is very likely that America, in the in- 
itial stages of her golf, will be deemed 
by the club-makers a fair field for the 
planting out of crooked shafts and green 
heads. When the States have got their 
golf into something like organized order, 
Americans will probably reflect that 
the importation of clubs from England 
is rather analogous to the importation 
of Welsh coal by a Newcastle man, for 
the great bulk of the hickory used in 
the making of shafts comes originally 
from America. 

America already has its National Golf 
Association, and thereby has already 
solved a problem in golfing matters 
which has vexed the soul of very many 
English golfers for a long while, has 
been the occasion of much public: 











A GOSS/P 


correspondence, of a good deal of heart- 
burning, and is now no nearer its solu- 
tion than on the day of its first being 
propounded. Scotland naturally looks 
with some jealousy on the rather intem- 
perate zeal with which England has 
“taken up” her national game. She 
resents the slight alterations and modi- 
fications of rules which England wishes 
to introduce. If England chooses to 
play golf on places to which the rules of 
Scottish golf are not quite applicable, 
that is not Scotland’s fault, but Eng- 
land’s misfortune. Thus Scotland is 
apttoargue. And between the desire of 
one set of English golfers to adhere to 
the old traditions, and the desire of 
another set for rules which shall be ap- 
plicable universally, nothing is done; 
there is no headquarters to which moot 
questions can be referred, no central 
authority. It is a felt want, though itis 
very possible that no central authority 
is better than an injudicious central 
authority whose decisions might not 
carry weight. The States are fortunate 
to have settled this matter satisfactorily 
and without friction. 

Under the authority of the association 
the question of the superiority of tour- 
uament or competition by score as the 
best test of golf in such a contest will 
be ultimately settled. Other things be- 
ing equal, all that remains to be said is 
in favor of the tournament plan, in 
which men play matches by holes—the 
original way of playing the game. But 
other things are so often unequal—such 
as the hazard of the draw, which often 
lets one man in easily, while two others 
of the strongest fall to Kilkenny-cat 
work on each other in the first round. 
The method which we in England call 
“the American tournament” suggests 
itself as most obviously appropriate— 
that method by which each competitor 
plays all the rest, and the winner of 
most matches wins the palm. Unfortu- 
nately, its propriety is only apparent, 
for around of golf takes half a day, virt- 
ually, and in a year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days too many of them 
would be occupied, on this plan, in find- 
ing out the champion. Moreover, a 
round of eighteen holes is short enough 
for an adequate comparison of men’s 
mettle. So what is to be done? We in 
Great Britain have no decided answer 
to send over, for we play our amateur 
championship by tournament. You 
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ought to explain, when you say “by 
tournament” that you do not mean 
every man against every other, but, by 
drawing your opponent, playing by 
holes—our open championship by score. 
By tournament, in the English sense, 
we mean a competition by holes in 
which the, players are drawn against 
each other at the start. The winners 
of the first round engage in mutual con- 
test in the second, and so on until all 
have been beaten save one, who sur- 
vives as victor of the tournament. In 
order to modify the inequalities of fort- 
une often felt by those who enter for 
the tournament, it has been proposed 
that, for one day or two days, competi- 
tors shall play scoring rounds, and that 
those whose scores fall beneath a cer- 
tain figure shall then play off, tourna- 
ment fashion, for the ultimate glory. 

Then there is the “bogey” plan, 
wherein a certain bogey or imaginary 
score is fixed, for each hole, by the 
committee which regulates the competi- 
tion; and the competitors fight this 
bogey score, hole by hole. The victor 
is he who is fewest holes “down” or 
most holes “up” to the bogey. The 
worst feature of the bogey method 
isits name. Scottish golfers cannot get 
over that : it isso shocking tothe grand 
old traditions ; it smacks almost of lev- 
ity, and, remotely, of profanity. But 
the bogey plan, nevertheless, has much 
to recommend it; it obviates all unfair- 
ness and many of the objections urged 
against the decision by score, which, 
after all, is not the game of golf but a 
mere means for comparing the play of 
a number of golfers in a single round. 

One can but refer to these various 
modes of competition : it is wiser to de- 
cline the invidious task of deciding their 
rival merits. Bogey, though he has a 
bad name, has much to recommend him. 
In Great Britain we are too conservative 
toembrace him heartily ; it may be that 
a democracy may see its way to his re- 
ception with due honor. 

It is not one of the least merits of this 
Royal and Ancient Game that two play- 
ers of very unequal caliber can make a 
mutually interesting match together. It 
is not here as with those games, like ten- 
nis and racquets, in which one player’s 
stroke depends on that of the opponent. 
Where players are so unequal at those 
other games that immensely long odds 
have to be given, there is little fun for 
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either side. But at golf, each pursues 
the slightly uneven tenor of his way un- 
affected—in any direct manner—by the 
other’s doings. By strokes given at cer- 
tain holes, or by certain holes of vantage 
given before starting, an equality of re- 
sult can be produced from the most un- 
equal play. Still a match in which the 
players are well paired, without odds, is 
the most enjoyable, and the learner 
should always try to play with those who 
are more advanced than he, for thus he 
will himself advance the quicker. Pleas- 
ant matches are those foursomes in 
which a first-class player on either side 
is in partnership with a player of inferior 
class. The latter has then the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he is aiding and 
abetting the great performances of his 
partner, and at the same time inevitably 
learning the lessons which will enable 
him, in days to come, to rival them. 
But he must not expect those days too 
soon. The learning of golf isa slow and 
tedious process at the best ; though illu- 
mined by many bright flashes of ‘hope, 
the clouds of despair darken it at least 


in equal number. The exasperating 


thing is that the secret seems always 
to be escaping you ; for a day, perhaps 
for a week, you may surprise and de- 
light yourself by playing your iron to 
the generaladmiration. You think you 
have acquired the stroke of beauty asa 
joy for ever: the next day it may have 
utterly gone from you. Theconsolation 
is that it will return. At a certain, tol- 
erably advanced, stage of your educa- 
tion you are likely to find yourself play- 
ing your iron well one day, your driver 
well the next, and your putter well the 
third. “Oh,” you keep on explaining, 
“if only I could catch a day on which I 
could play all three!” But that glad 
day does not hasten to arrive: you will 
know, the sickness of hope deferred 
again and again, before it comes to you ; 
and when at length it comes, it passes. 
You have to catch that day again and 
again before you can make certain of 
repeating its success, and even then the 
best success is so merely relative—so in- 
finitely less than the success which you 
can achieve as you con the strokes over 
in your armchair; the ideal is so very 
far removed from the actual. And it is 
the glory of golf that this great gulf be- 
tween hope and achievement exists in 
the game or the finished player no less 
than in the game of the merest tyro. 











Nay more, the gulf only grows the wider 
as knowledge of the game increases. 

The neophyte of this cult has no notion 
of the subtleties and secrets that it con- 
tains. To him it is a matter of hitting 
the ball—and it will go. He knows 
nothing of playing the drive with a 
“pull,” when the wind is from the right 
front, with a slight “slice” when the 
wind is from the left, in order that in 
either case the ball at the end of its flight 
may find the wind assisting it. He does 
not even know the thrill of sensuous de- 
light that quivers through the fingers 
from the lofting shot nicely cut to fall 
dead onits alighting. Even such asim- 
ple secret as cutting the ball with a 
brassey to make it rise quickly over a 
steep bank straight in front is utterly 
beyond his ken. It is fully as much as 
can be hoped for him if he have some 
remote comprehension of the methods 
of hitting the ball with a soaring flight 
when the wind is behind him, and of 
sending it low-skimming, like swallows 
when rain is coming, in the face of the 
adverse breeze. For him most of these 
subtle delights do not exist ; he has not 
yet come to his inheritance of them. 
And no golfer yet has ever entered so 
fully into such an inheritance as to ex- 
haust it. After a quarter of a century 
of assiduous golf in many lands, the 
Sphinx still startles one by showing her- 
self ina new aspect, with new subtleties, 
unsuspected before, which one lights on 
wholly by accident. It seems that she 
will never yield up allher secrets. “ Age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety.” 

And from this panegyric of the great 
game, which to some—but not to those 
who know it—perhaps will seem too 
unmeasured, may be inferred the writ- 
er’s diagnosis of the terrible mania for 
golf which is besetting all our intelligent 
classes. We borrowed golf from Scot- 
land, as we borrowed whisky, not be- 
cause it is Scottish, but because it is 
good. The sole form of flattery that 
America bestows on England is that 
sincerest form of flattery, the imitative. 
It may be that she has borrowed golf 
from us, because it is “quite English, 
you know”; but she will continue to 
use the loan, not because it is quite 
English, but because it is quite good. 
The most irreconcilable cricket, baseball, 
polo, or tennis player must admit that 
it is a fine thing to have discovered a 
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game of great and varied excellence, 
which is played in the midst of the most 
delightful surroundings, and which will 
provide you with an inexhaustible inter- 
est from the time that you are becoming 
too old for the more violent games until 
the long-deferred day of your death. 
For long-deferred it cannot fail to be, 
and of the many sections that have 
reason to bless the game of golf, surely 
the life assurance companies should 
bless it with the most grateful fervor. 
One cannot altogether ignore this as- 
pect, though one may sympathize with 


the sourest scorn of the Scotsman for 
the Englishman who “plays golf for 
exercise.” That the game _ provides 
charming and healthful exercise is a 
detail the more inits favor, but that any 
man should name this as the essential 
reason for which he follows a pastime so 
glorious in itself must be an idea forever 
loathsome to the mind of the rightly con- 
stituted golfer. Such a notion can only 
be the possession of the man who has 
never approached the shrine with suffi- 
cient piety to win from the Sibyl a 
single word of response. 
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AMERICAN AMATEUR ATHLETES IN 1896. 


By William B. Curtis. 


HE athletic season just now 
drawing to a close has not 
been without sensational 
features. It has present- 

ed some remarkable ath- 

letes, and eclipsed several 
performances hitherto ac- 
cepted as the best ever made 
by man. But, despite these 
champions and this record- 
breaking, the most distinct- 

= ive feature of the year is 
the great number of second-class ath- 
letes who have competed during the 
season. The t:rm “second-class” is 
not used ina derogatory sense, but is 
intended to describe those athletes who, 
while not quite able to win champion- 
ships and establish records, are still far 
above average ability, and would have 


been champions and record-breakers in 
easier years. 

It has been a generally accepted 
opinion that the influence of one pre- 
eminent athlete is to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of his opponents, discourage 
competition, .and temporarily reduce 
the standard of average performances 
in his specialties. Such results may 
have been observed in former years, but 
the theory has failed in 1896. 

We never before had such a sprinter 
as B. J. Wefers, and never before such 
a swarm of second-class men—Maybury 
and Patterson, and Quinlan, and Derr, 
and Gonterman, and Redpath, and Bige- 
low, and Roche, and Burnet, and Bow- 
en, and Jarvis, and Alvord, and others 
—all of whom have been credited with 
too yards in 10 1-5s. or better, and. 220 
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yards in 22 3-5s. or better, and any one 
of whom is faster than many men who 
paraded but a few years ago as cham- 
pions and record-holders. 

Charles H. Kilpatrick is an interna- 
tional champion and the holder of the 
world’s best record at running a half 
mile, yet we have Hollister, who treads 
closely on the heels of the leader, and 
a party of athletes—Sichel, Hinckley, 
Schaff, Hollander, Orton, Hipple, Cre- 
gan, Power, Remington, etc.—all of 
whom can beat two minutes, and any 
one of whom might have been an inter- 
collegiate or national 
champion but for Hol- 
lister and Kilpatrick. 

M. F. Sweeney, the 
greatest high jumper 
the world ever saw, 
did not retire until the 
season was well under 
way; yet we have two 
young men, Patterson 
and Kerrigan, who 
have cleared 6 ft. 2 
ins., and several, in- 
cluding Winsor, Pow- 
ell, Craighead, Reuss, 
Becker and Putnam, 
who are able to jump 
6 ft. At the intercol- 
legiate meeting each 
of the twelve contest- 
ants jumped 5 ft. 4 
ins.; eight of the 
twelve cleared 5 ft. 
1oins.; four of these 
eight got over the bar 
at 5 ft. 11 ins.; three 


6 ft., and one of the 
three earned his 
championship with a 
leap of 6 ft. 1 in. 
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yards. The reasons for this practice ate 
twofold. First, because it was desired 
to include running in the programme, 
although the hall or armory or gym- 
nasium in which the games were held 
furnished but a short straightaway 
course; and, secondly, on account of 
the belief that such short races were 
valuable schooling for the runners in 
learning to start quickly and fairly, and 
were also excellent practice for the 
starters, timekeepers and judges in 
teaching them promptness and ac- 
curacy. The correct timing of such races 
needs great natural 
ability, seasoned by 
long practice, and offi- 
cials thus properly 
equipped are so scarce 
that popular or offi- 
cial credence has been 
given to but a small 
percentage of the an- 
nounced perform- 
ances at these short’ 
distances. A partial 
list of the faster re- 
ports for the season is 
as follows : 

10 yards, 1 3-5s., by 
M. Clayton, in Tufts 
College gymnasium, 
January 31st. ; 

15 yards, 2 1-5s., by 
Pierce, in Tufts Col- 
lege gymnasium, Jan- 
uary 31st, and: by: L. 
W. Redpath, in Asso- 
ciates’ Hall, Newton, 
Mass., March 28th. 

20 yards, 2 3-5s., by 
TD. F. Brown and J. 
N. Jackson, in Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., 
gymnasium, January 











In other games sim- Photo. by J. Burton. 
ilar results are notice- 
able, although in less- 
er degree, and the athletic history of 
1896 shows that the presence and com- 
petition of an extraordinary athlete 
stimulates rather than discourages his 
compeers, leads them to aim higher 
and consequently achieve better, and 
tends to raise instead of lower the 
standard of average performance. 

A recently established custom, origin- 
ating in New England, and graduaily 
spreading westward, is to give, at indoor 
meetings, races at distances under 50 
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5th. 

25 yards, 3 2-5s., by 
McAllister, in Boston, 
Mass., College gymnasium, February 
1st; by J. Doudge, in Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club gymnasium, New York 
City, February 24th ; and by Taylor, in 
Center Street Rink, Schenectady, N. Y., 
March rath. 

30 yards, 3 2-5s., by R. J. Wefers, in 
Armory Hall, West Newton, Mass., 
April 7th. ; 

35 yards, 4s., by A. W. Grcsvenor, in 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
gymnasium, Boston, Mass., March r4th. 
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40 yards, 4 4-5s., by Mining, in Water- 
man gymnasium, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., February 28th ; 
by E. Caulkins, in same room, March 
14th ; and by W. M. Robinson, in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., March 21st. 

50 yards, 5 2-5s., by Atherton, at Dan- 
ville, Ky., April 17th; and by Eggles- 
ton, Champaign, Ill., April 18th. 

Some of these performances, made 
by men otherwise unknown, are cer- 
tainly too fast to be true, while Wefer’s 
30 yards in 3 3-5s., and a few of the 
times taken at other distances, are 
possibly correct. 

In brilliancy of per- 
formance and persist- 
ence in record-break- 
ing the chief of 
American amateur 
athletes, this year, has 
been Bernard J. Wef- 
ers, of Georgetown 





University and the 
New York Athletic 


Club. He has proved 
himself the fastest 
runner in the world 
at all distances up to 
300 yards, and is quite 
likely in the near fut- 
ure to extend his 
limit as far as a 
quarter mile. Wefers 
is 22 years of age, 5 
feet 1134 inches in 
height, and runs at 
163 pounds. He looks 
every pound of his 
weight, and seems as 
well able to throw the 
hammer as to run. 
He has a long, smooth 
stride, without an 
ounce of wasted pow- 
er. He is not an un- 
usually fast starter, 
and is frequently led Cc. H. 
by his opponents in 

in the first 20 or 30 yards of a race, but 
when once well under way has most ex- 
traordinary speed, and in some of his fin- 
ishes, such as the Intercollegiate 220 
yards, May 30, or the New York Athletic 
Club 120 yards, September 26, seems to 
run faster than had been considered pos- 
sible by any human being. Wefers won 
the New England Association champion- 
ship 1oo yards, in 1894; the Intercolle- 
giate 100-yard and 220-yard champion- 
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ships in 1896, the International matches 
at 100 yards and 220 yards in 1895, the 
Canadian championship, 100 yards, 220 
yards and 440 yards, 1n 1896, and the 
National championships at 100 yards 
and 220 yards in 1895 and 1896. His 
principal performances during this sea- 
son have been as follows : 

30 yards, 3 3-55. 

51 yards, 5 3-5s., but beat the pistol 
about 4 feet. 
75 yards, 2 
3-58. twice. 
100 


feet behind 7 4-5s., and 
78 yards, 7 4-58. 

yards, 10 2-5s., 4 feet behind 
10 1-5S.,6 inches be- 
hind 10 1-5s., 10 1-55., 
half a yard behind 
10S., 10S. twice, 1 foot 
behind 9 4-5s., 9 4 55. 
three times, and 2 
yards behind 9 3-5s. 

10g yards, 11S. 

120 yards, 2 feet 
behind 12s., and also 
II 4-55. 

216 2-3 
I-55. 

220 yards, 24s. 
twice, 23S., 2 feet be- 
hind 22 2-5s., 22 2-5s. 
three times, 21 4-5s., 
21 3-5S., and 21 1-5s. 

300 yards, race 
variously timed from 
31S. to 348., race vari- 
ously timed from 31s. 
to 32 2-5s., and also 
in other races 31 4-5S., 
31 2-5S., 31S., and 30 
3°58. 

Quarter-mile, 52 1- 
5S., 50S., 49 3-5S., and 
8 feet behind 48 4-5s. 

Of these perform- 
ances the 75 yards in 
7 3-5S., the 100 yards 
three times in 9 4-5s., 
and the 120 yards in 
It 4-58., just equal 
the best previous amateur records of 
the world, while the 30 yards in 3 3-5s., 
the 78 yards in 7 4-5s., the 109 yards 
in 11s., the 220 ‘yards in 21 1-5s., and 
the 300 yards first in 31s., and after- 
wards in 30 3-5s., each beat all former 
records made in any country. Having 
thus reaped all the honors to be found 
at distances up to 300 yards, Wefers will 
now probably turn his attention to 
longer races, and is likely next year 
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to win prizes and establish new worlds’ 
records at 350 yards, 400 yards, quarter 
mile and possibly 500 yards and 600 
yards. 

If B. J. Wefers had not competed this 
year it is probable that our fastest 
sprinter would have been J. H. May- 
bury of the University of Wisconsin. He 
was born and lives at St. Clord, Minn., 
is twenty-one years old, 5 ft. 8 ins. in 
height, and weighs in athletic costume 
146 lbs. He first competed while astudent 
at the St. Cloud Normal School, being 
then only sixteen years of age, and at 
their annual field day won eight of the 
nine events on the 
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1893. Although best at a quarter-mile, 
he does not confine himself to that dis- 
tance, and has during 1896 competed at 
100 yards, 100 meters, 400 meters, 300 
yards, quarter mile, 600 yards, and half 
mile. On Holmes Field, Cambridge, 
Mass., he has twice run 220 yards 
straightaway, in carefully timed private 
trials, in 21 4-5s., and in public compe- 
tition has made the following records: 
100 yards run, 10 1-5s.; 150° yards run, 
15 1-5S.; 220 yards run, 22 1-5S.; 300 
vards run, 31 1-5s.; 440 yards run, 
48 4-58.; 600 yards run, 1m. 11s.; half- 
mile run, 1m. 58 1-5s., and at standing 
hop-step-and- 





programme. En- 
tering the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
in 1894, as a junior, 
he won the 220- 
yard University 
championship in 
that year, the 100 
yards and 220 
yards in 1895 and 
again in 1896; his 
time for the 100 
yards being 1os., 
and for the 220 
yards aroundaturn 
21 4-5s. He also 
won the 1oo yards 
and 220 yards 
championships of 
the Western In- 
tercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association 
this year. 

At quarter-mile 
running T. E. 
Burke, of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Asso- 
ciation, stillretains 
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which he won last 

year. He is twenty-one years of age, 
5 ft. 11 7-8 ins. in height, and runs at 
about 146 lbs. To the casual observer 
he looks tall and slim, and hardly strong 
enough for severe racing. He was born 
and has always lived in Boston, Mass., 
graduated from the Grammar School in 
1890, and from the English High School 
in 1893. After a post-graduate course 
at the High School, he entered the Law 
Department of Boston University, 
where he is still a student. He played 
on the High School football team, and 
ran his first foot-race in the winter of 





jump, 28 ft. 5 4% ins. 
During his four 
years on the path 
he has won 128 
prizes in open com- 
petition. He rana 
quarter mile in less 
than 50s., seven 
times in 1895 and 
five times in 1896. 
He won the New 
England Inter- 
scholastic cham - 
pionship at 440 
yards run and 600 
yards run in 1893, 
the championships 
of the New Eng- 
land Association of 
the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union at run- 
ning 220 yards and 
440 yards out-door, 
and 600 yards in- 
door, in 1894, the 
International quar- 
ter-mile match in 
1895, the Olympic 
100 meters and 400 
meters Interna- 
tional cnampionships at Athens, Greece, 
in 1896, the Intercollegiate quarter-mile 
championship in 1896, and the National 
quarter-mile championship in 1895 and 
1896. He holds the world’s record, 1m. 
11s., at running 600 yards, made at Co- 
lumbia Oval, New York, September 19, 
1896, and the condition of the path at 
the National championship meeting on 
Manhattan Field, New York, September 
12, 1896, when he won the quarter-mile 
championship in 48 4-5s., makes that 
performance rank in actual merit above 
the world’s best record. Our illustration 
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their faces and attitudes. 

At half-mile running Charles H. Kil- 
patrick, of the New York Athletic Club, 
is still unbeaten. He was born at Al- 
bany, N. Y., October 23d, 1874, is 5 ft. 
‘11% ins. in height, and runs at 158 lbs. 
In addition to his favorite half mile, he 
has tried other distances this year, his 
principal public performances having 
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is an instantaneous 
photograph taken 
just as Burke was 
beginning his last 
step in that race, and 
clearly depicts the 
distance between 
Burke and Wefers 
when they were at 
the finish, and the KAY C. EWRY, PURDUE UNIV, 














been a quarter mile 
several yards behind 
50s.,and 29 ft. behind 
48 4-5s.; half-miles in 
2M. 5 4-5S., 2M, 2 2-55., 
2m. IS., 2M. 3-5S., 1m.. 
57 3-58. IM. 57 2-58, 
Im. 57 I-58. 1m. 56 
2-5s., and 13 ft. behind 
2m. 55 3-5S. ina handi- 
cap; 1,000 yards in 
1m. 15s.; three-quar- 
ters of a mile a few 
feet behind 3m. 26 
3-5s., and miles in 4m. 
51 2-58. (on a board 
floor, 20 laps to the 
mile) 4m. 43 3-5S., and 
4m. 29 1-5s. He won 
the Intercollegiate 
half-mile champion- 
ship in 1894, the Met- 
: ropolitan champion- 
Photo, by Puray, Boston. ships in 1894 and 1895, 





condition of the two men as shown by 
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pionships in 1894, 1895 
and 1896, the National 
championships in 1894, 
1895 and 1896, and the 
Internationa] match in 
1895. His time in this 
match, 1m. 53 2-5S., 
still remains the fast- 
est half-mile ever run 
by amateur or profes- 
sional. 





A. L. WRIGHT, E. B. A. C. the Canadian cham- E W. HJERTBERG, N. J. A. C. 
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It is well known that the only athlete 
in the United States able to make Kil- 
patrick extend himself at the half mile 
is E. Hollister, of Harvard University, 
but the men have not met this year, 
Kilpatrick being ineligible at the Inter- 
collegiate meeting, and Hollister never 
competing except in collegiate and in- 
tercollegiate sports. In this class of 
games Hollister has this year run quar- 
ter miles in 51s. and 50 4-5s., and half 
miles in 1M. 59 2-5S., 1M. 57 2-5s., and 
twice in 1m. 56 4-5s. He won the Har- 
vard-Yale half mile in 1895, the Har- 
vard-University of Pennsylvania quar- 
ter mile and half mile in 1896, and the 
Intercollegiate championship half mile 
in 1895 and 1896. 

At steeplechasing and middle-dis- 
tance running our best performer has 
been .G. W. Orton, of the New York 
Athletic Club. He is of Canadian birth, 
twenty-three years old, 5 feet 6 inches 
in height and runs at about 125 lbs. His 
principal performances this year are, 
running a half mile in two minutes; 
also ten yards more than half a mile in 
two minutes; single miies in 4m. 4gs., 
4m. 40 2-5S., 4m. 28 4-5s., 4m. 27s. and 
4m. 26 3-5s.; two miles on a board floor, 
thirteen laps to the mile, in gm. 57 1-5s.; 
the championship two-mile steeplechase 
in rom. 5834s., and the New York Ath- 
letic Club two-mile steeplechase in 12m. 
17 1-5s. He won the Metropolitan five- 
mile championship in 1895, the Cana- 
dian local championship mile in 1893 
and 1894, 2 miles in 1893, the Cana- 
dian championship mile in 1892, 1893, 
1894 and 1895, and the two miles in 
1893 and 1894, the International one- 
mile match in 1895, the Intercollegiate 
championship in 1895,the National cham- 
pionship mile in 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895 
and 1896, and the National champion- 
ship steeplechase in 1893, 1894 and 1896. 

E. W. Hjertberg, of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club, was not successful at 
steeplechasing this vear, and A. L. 
Wright, of the East Boston, Mass., Ath- 
letic Association, has no record at the 
game, but in running at various dis- 
tances on the flat, each of them may 
fairly claim to share the honors with 
G. W. Orton. 

During the spring and early summer 
Wright bid fair to prove the most worthy 
successor to T. P. Conneff, but was at- 
tacked by malaria which kept him off 
the path from August 1 to September 


26, thus giving him an enforced vaca- 
tion just when he was rounding into 
first-class shape and ready to win 
championships and lower his records. 
His principal performances this year 
were as follows: Half mile 2m. 2 2-55s., 
6 inches behind 2m. 2s., 2m. 1 1-5s., 
and im. 59 3-58.; 1 mile 4m. 48 4-5s., 
4m. 43 3-5S., 4m. 31 2-58. with 1o yards 
start, 1 yard behind 4m. 29 3-5s., 4m. 
27 4-5S., and 4m. 25 4-5s.; 2 miles, 4o 
yards behind 9m. 50 1-5s., and gm. 49s., 
and 3 miles 16m. 22s. 

Hjertberg competed at many dis- 
tances, his best performances being a 
half mile in 2m.o0 2-5s. 1,000 yards, 7 ft. 
behind 2m. 25 2-5s.; three-quarters of a 
mile in 3m. 12 2-5s., t mile in 4m. 27s., 
2 miles on a board floor 35 yards be- 
hind 9m. 57 1-5s., did not finish the 
National championship 2-mile_ steeple- 
chase, and ran 3 miles in 15m. 26 1-5s. 
He won the Metropolitan 1-mile and 3- 
mile championships in 1896, the Cana- 
dian 2-mile championship in 1892, the 
National 2-mile steeplechase champion- 
ship in 1891 and 1892, and the National 
3-mile championship in 1896. Hjertberg 
was born in Sweden, but came to the 
United States when only five years old. 
He is now twenty-nine years of age, 5 ft. 
8 1-2 ins. high, and weighs, in running 
attire, 138 lbs. His first race was a two- 
mile handicap run in Madison Square 
Garden, February 13, 1886, so that his 
active career has lasted almost eleven 
years. He is slim and lean, resembling 
somewhat the popular idea of Romeo’s 
apothecary, but runs with rare judg- 
ment and unflinching gameness. 

The retirement of Stephen Chase left 
us without any really first-class per- 
former over the high hurdles, although 
Yale University has three men, Perkins, 
Thompson and Hatch, who have been 
credited with 16s. But the best per- 
formance of the year is 15 4-5s. by J. B. 
Richards, University’ of Wisconsin, at 
his University sports, Madison, Wis., 
May 9. 

At the 220-yard hurdle-race, over 10 
hurdles, each 2 ft.6 ins. high, the world’s 
fastest record, 24 3-5s., is held by John 
Lewis Bremer, of Harvard University. 
Mr. Bremer was born in New York City, 
but has resided in Boston, Mass., since 
his early childhood. He is twenty-one 
years old, 5 ft. 11 ins. in height, weighs in 
running costume about 140 lbs., looks 
more the student than the athlete, and 
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wears his glasses while racing. Al. 
though especially expert at the hurdles, 
he has tried the 100-yard run and the 120- 
yard hurdle-race with fair success, 
cleared 5 ft. 9 ins. at running high jump, 
and run a quarter mile in 50s. This 
year he has won the 220-yard hurdle- 
race atfour different meetings in 26 4-5s., 

25 3-5S., 25S. and 24 4-5s. He won the 
Harvard-University of Pennsylvania 
220-yard hurdle-race in 1896, the Har- 
vard-Yale races in 1894 and 1895, and 
the Intercollegiate championship races 
in 1894, 1895 and 1896. 

At pole-vaulting F. W. Allis, of Yale 
University and the New York Athletic 
Club, has been our best performer. He 
cleared 11 ft. 1 3-4in. at Manhattan Field, 
New York City, May 30th, and won, 
during the season, both the Intercol- 
legiate and National championships. 

Our best all-around jumper is J. B. 
Connolly, Suffolk Athletic Club, Boston, 
Mass. He was born in Boston, is twenty- 
six years old, 5 ft. 9 3-4 ins. in height, 
and competes at 156 lbs. In addition to 
the different styles of jumping, Connolly 
has tried running, hurdling, weight- 
throwing and cycling, and has won in 
open competition more than one hun- 
dred prizes, seventy of which were 
firsts. He first competed in 1887, but 
was in the South and practically retired 
from athletics from 1890 to 1895. In 
the Olympic games at Athens, Greece, 
last April, he tied for second place in 
the running high jump at 5 ft. 5 ins., was 
third in the running broad jump at 19 ft. 
2 ins., and won the running two hops and 
a jump at 45 ft. His best public per- 
formances at jumping are as follows: 
Standing broad jump, without weights, 
roft.,andwith weights, 12 ft. 6ins.; stand- 
ing three broad jumps, without weights, 
32ft., and with weights, 38 ft.; standing- 
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jump-step-and-jump,with weights, 
running high jump, 5 ft. 9 ins.; running 
broad jump, 22 ft.; running hop-step- 
and-jump, 47 ft., and running two hops 
and a jump, 49 ft. o1-2 in., the last-named 
performance being the best American 
amateur record at that game. He won 
the National championship at running 
hop-step-and-jump in 1890, 44 ft. 10 ins. 

Ray C. Ewry, of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., established this year a 
new world’s record at standing high 
jump. He was born at Lafayette, Ind, 
and received his athletic education in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the University. He is twenty-two 
years of age, 6 ft. 1 in. in height, and 
weighs in athletic costume 165 % pounds. 
He graduated at Purdue in the class of 
1895, and is now taking a post-graduate 
course for the degree of M. E. In ad- 
dition to his jumping competitions he 
plays end-rush on the Purdue football 
team. He won the championships of 
the Indiana State Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association at standing broad jump 
in 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896; at 
standing high jump in 1893, 1894, 1895 
and 1896; at running high kick in 1893, 
1894, 1895 and 1896, and at running high 
jump in 1893, 1895 and 1896. His best 
performances in these competitions have 
been as follows: Running high kick, 
9 ft. 3 ins.; running high jump, 5 ft. 
5 ins.; standing broad jump, ro ft. 8 ins., 
and standing high jump, 5 ft. 3% ins., 
the last named being the world’s best 
record for jumping without weights. 
This jump was made at the intercollegi- 
ate games, Lafayette, Ind., May 29, and 
since that time he has frequently beaten 
it in practice; but, as he never com- 
petes except in collegiate sports, he has 
had no opportunity to better his public 
record. 
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RACING SCHOONERS. 


By .R. B. 
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PART Il. 


‘Build me straight, O worthy master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
Which shall laugh at all disaster 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


HE modern racing yachtsman 
would hardly couch his order to 

a designer in the terms nor 

in accordance with the lines of 

the good Cambridge poet. The racing 
yachts built nowadays are not expected 
to do any wrestling with the storm and 
the whirlwind. Races, for the most 
part, occur in the summer time, and are 
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usually sailed in light airs and on 
smooth water, and these conditions are 
carefully considered by the successful 
designer. It is fairly evident that under 
the rules in vogue the creation of greater 
speed than that attained by the exist- 
ing yachts can be accomplished only at 
a further sacrifice of sea-worthy power 
and comfort. The time has come when 
under a further pursuance of these rules 
racing yachts must of necessity consti- 
tute a class by themselves. This is 
clearly the case among the smaller 
yachts, although the larger ones, even 
the most extreme of them, are service- 
able for knocking about in such shel- 
tered waters as Long Island Sound. 
Whether one would care to be caught 
in a gale off Nantucket in the best of 
the modern flyers is another question. 

It is “a short life and a merry one” 
with the up-to-date racer. Unless she 
is first in her class she is nothing, and 
the proud champion of last season is 
cast off the next. The racing fleet of 
twenty-five years ago, however, are 
nearly all in use to-day,—comfortable 
yachts and fit for ocean service. Of 
what use will this year’s champions be 
ten years from now ? 

Ten years ago Mr. A. Cary Smith de- 
signed the /u/za, now the /roguots, the 
queenly little flagship of the Seawanha- 
ka-Corinthian Yacht Club. She was built 
as a cruiser for Chester W. Chapin and 
sailed by him to Nassau and the Wind- 
ward Islands. She was entered in only 
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one race by her first owner, who sold 
her to T. Jefferson Coolidge of Boston. 
Subsequently under the ownership of 
Ralph N. Ellis and Commodore Henry 
C. Rouse she has done some creditable 
racing. Last season she won first prizes 
over Clytte in the New York Yacht Club 
annual regatta; over the Sachem in the 
Atlantic Yacht Club regatta ; over War- 
guerite in the New York Yacht Club 
run to New London, and again in the 
run to Newport. Racing with a class 
larger than her own she won second 
prizes, the first going to Amorita and 
Elsemarie, and she also 
won several seconds 

in her own class. i 
Just before the 
great blizzard 
of 1888, four 
schooners, in- 
cluding a 

New York 

pilot - boat 
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signed by the self-same hand. Would 
the modern yacht, with her long over- 
hangs and short keel, have ridden out 
such a gale? Could it have been pos- 
sible to hold her “hove to” at all in 
such a tempest? Or would the very 
qualities which constitute her quickness 
in turning and her speed to windward 
have rendered her powerless to wrestle 
with the whirlwind ? 

There are a large number of men who 
would sail racing yacnts provided such 
craft were adaptable, as were the schoon- 
ers of the past generation, to all-round 
purposes. There are a limited num- 
ber who are willing to maintain costly 
yachts suitable only for racing. A rac- 
ing sportsman wants the fastest yacht 

in her class, That is right! He 
should have it. He orders the de- 
signer to lay down the fastest 
boat possible in accordance 
with the rules. The designer 
works up to the full of 
his abilities, and that 
also is right. If the 
resulting master- 

piece turns out 

to be a craft 

of such a 

character 


ELSEMARIE, 


‘and a down-East smack, and also the 
stanch yawl Cythera, sailed out of 
New York Bay within a few hours of 
each other. All were lost in that fatal 
storm. The little schooner /roguozs rode 
through the fearful fury of that tempest 
and was hove-to riding to a canvas 
drag for a couple of days, oil being 
pumped the while from her bows. 
Last year the swift Amorita was 
launched from the yards where the /ro- 
guots had been built, having been de- 


that, her races having been sailed, she 
must needs be dismantled and laid up 
until the next great contest shall call 
her out, then there is that much 
treasure, for the meantime, anchored 
to the bottom, that much sport lost to 
somebody. If yachtsmen consider that 
the ideal craft shall be such as are 
capable of flying with the greatest pos- 
sible speed in smooth water over the 
little triangles in Long Island Sound 
and useless for other purposes, that is 
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their affair. But if such is the case, why 
not remove the present restrictions and 
admit catamarans and proas? 

If it is true that the new prize-win- 
ners are undesirable boats, it is no fault 
of the designers. The responsibility 
rests solely with the rule-makers. The 
racing formulas under which yachts are 
constructed are made for two purposes, 
viz., to restrict the type of boat and to 
afford a fair basis for computing the 
time allowance which shall be given by 
a larger yacht toasmaller one. If they 
have failed in either of these purposes, 
it goes to show that skill in rule- 
making has not fully kept pace 
with skill in yacht designing. 

After nine years’ study 
and experience on the 
part of her designer, 
does the Awmorita 
represent his ma- 
ture idea of a 
perfect yacht as 
compared with 
his earlier con- 
ception as em- 
bodied in the 
Lrequots ? Prob- 
ably not. What 
the yacht does 
represent is his 
idea of the fast- 
est boat conceivable under the given 
restrictions. 

The Awmoritta was designed by A. 
Cary Smith, and built for William 
Gould Brokaw, by Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth at Wilmington. She was 
launched in December, 1895. 

She is of steel construction. Her 
under-body shows a deep _ rockered 
keel of the Valkyrie type, the fore- 
foot from the water-line to the center- 
board being almost straight. Just 
under the water-line, where the stem 
joins the fore-foot, there is a slight 
upward curve. The ballast is all in- 
side, cast in a gutter keel. The cen- 
terboard houses below the cabin-floor, 
permitting of an arrangement which 
places the saloon amidships in the 
deepest and widest part of the ves- 
sel. The extreme draught, without 
the centerboard, is thirteen feet, or 
three feet greater than that of Emerald 
and only 2.4 feet less than that of Co- 
Jonia. She has a good beam for a yacht 
of her type, with slightly flaring top- 
sides and a rather slack bilge. The 
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chief characteristics of the Avortta’s 
form, however, are her bluntly rounded 
bow, her long, heavy stern-overhang, 
and the fullness of her bows and quar- 
ters above the water-line. Comparing 
the line of her stem, from water-line 
to stem-head, on the sheer plan, with 
the same line on Emerald or Colonia, 
the stem of the Amorita has a heavy 
rounded curve approximating the quad- 
rant of a circle where the others approach 
a straight line. It looks as though the 
bow had rammed something hard. The 
fore-overhang of the Amorita is over a 
foot shorter than that of her 
successful rival, the QOuzssetta, 
though the latter is a shorter 
boat; while her aft-over- 
hang is nearly three feet 
greater than that of 
Quissetta. The Am- 

orita’s stern ends 

in a heavy oval 

transom, where 

in most of the 

new yachts the 

sterns are fined 

away into a long 

and slender 

overhang. She 

is an attempt to 

build a boat as 

large as possible 

above the water-line, on the least pos- 

sible displacement. A comparison of 
the general dimensions of this vessel 
with two earlier yachts of the same de- 
signer shows the modern shortening of 
water-line and deepening of the keel: 


O.A.L. W.L.L. Beam. 

80.6 21 10 
Elsemarie, 1893 9 69 21.2 8.6 
Amorita, 1895 . 7° 20 13 


The 


Draught. 
Iroquois, 1887 


internal arrangement of the 
Awmorita is also original, and calculated 
to make the most of all the space which 
her constricted under-body allows. 
Until a few weeks ago the Awmorita 


was the fastest boat in her class. Last 
year, she and the Emerald were the 
fastest schooner yachts afloat. Between 
the two they swept everything before, or, 
rather, left everything behind them, in 
their respective classes. Amorita made 
her début at the beginning of last season 
and at once proceeded to gather in 
all the prizes in the seventy-five-foot 
class. She was never outsailed by a 
yacht of her own class, and during her 
first season, she was beaten only by the 
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larger vessels Himcrald and Lasca. She 
sailed sixteen races, of which she was 
first in thirteen, second in two, and third 
inone. The last instance was the event 
of the Goelet Cup race, August second, 
on the Block Island course, where in a 
moderate wind and on smooth water, 
Amorita was beaten by Emerald and 
Lasca. The latter yacht had just re- 
turned from a ten-thousand-mile cruise 
in foreign waters, and in this race she 
made the best actual time over the 
course. 

The Emerald, however, won on al- 
lowance. Amorita was third by actual 
and corrected time, in a fleet of 
ten schooners, which comprised these 
three, followed by JJayflower, Mar- 
guerite, kElsemarw, Merlin, Loyal, 
Neera and the big Constellation. On 
September twenty-first, in the race 
for the Colt memorial cup at Larch- 
mont, the <Amorita was defeated in 
very light weather by the merald, and 
two days afterward she was beaten in 
amoderate breeze by the same yacht. 
Truly remarkable is the career of a ves- 
sel when one is prone to record her 
defeats rather than her victories, as 
noteworthy events. 

During the first two months of the 
past season she continued her unbroken 
record in her own class, and was beaten 
only by the larger yachts Co/onta and 
Emerald. During the Larchmont race 
week, she defeated Colonia by time al- 
lowance two out of three races: on 
July twenty-second she beat Colonza, 
and two days later she defeated Co/onza 
and Emerald. In the latter race she 
was beaten by Emerald only one minute 
and four seconds actual time. 

While the Co/onza was engaged in her 
successful attack upon the su- 
preinacy of the Emerald, a new 
craft was being fitted out 
which was destined to 
eclipse the prestige of 
the Amorita in its 
mid-day splendor. 

The Quzssetta 
was launched 
July sixth, and 
she was towed 
into Larchmont 
Harbor on July 
twenty-fourth, 
having just been 
delivered to her 
owner. It had 
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been given out that she had been de- 
signed for a cruising yacht. Her racing 
length was four feet below the limit of 
her class, while it isa generally accepted 
notion that the nearer a yacht is built 
to her class limit the better will be 
her chances of success in racing. The 
Amorita measures quite up to the class 
limit, while Quzsse¢fa’s racing length is 
71.13 feet, or 3.87 feet below it. The 
new boat has two feet less beam, and 
two less draught than last year’s cham- 
pion; she is 2.4 feet shorter on the 
water-line, and has 3.6 less over-all 
length. 

Quissetta also carries six hundred 
square feet less sail than Awmorita. 
When her graceful overhangs were 
noted and her fine appearance appre- 
ciated, it was remarked that it was a 
pity she had not been built up to the 
racing limit. 

The owner of the new yacht modestly 
made no pretensions, but on August 
third, in the first race of the New York 
Yacht Club’s cruise off Huntington Har- 
bor, when Quzssetta beat Amorita ina 
light breeze by four minutes eighteen 
seconds, boat for boat, over a twenty- 
one mile course, yachtsmen knew that 
something had happened. On _ the 
following day, after the tedious run in 
light and fluky airs from Huntington 
Harbor to New London, the reporters 
made a scramble for the telegraph of- 
fices with the news that Qwzssetta had 
beaten A morita fourteen minutes thirty- 
five seconds, actual time. It was then 
evident that the new boat was a wonder 
in a light breeze. On the run from New 
London to Newport, after a close race 
in light and variable winds, the 4 sorta 
defeated her new rival. During the 
Goelet Cup race the Quzssetta 
carried away a throat-hal- 

yard block and withdrew. 

In this race Azmorita 
was beaten by Co- 
lonia, but she beat 
Emerald on al- 
lowance and 
all the other 
schooners on 
actual time. On 
the following 
s= day Qutssetta 
“beat <Amorita 
on the drift 
through Vine- 


yard Sound; 
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and on the return to Newport, after a 
good race, Quzssetta crossed the line 
six minutes forty-one seconds ahead. 
On this, her first cruise, she won the 
Walrus Cup, which was awarded to the 
schooner winning the most runs. 

After the start of this race the 
wind flattened, and all of the yachts 
drifted and sailed in and out of the 
harbor as the tide took them or a 
puff carried them on. Then they all 
anchored about the starting line so 
near together that a biscuit could have 
been thrown from boat to boat. If 
a man was seen to go forward near 
the windlass of either boat, the 
others followed suit. When they got 
under way again it reminded one 
of the old-time races in which the 
contestants got up anchor and started 
at the signal. 

Ouissetta was absent from the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club races August 
twenty-ninth and thirty-first, and the 
wind being very light, Amorzta did not 
finish in either race. In the American 
Yacht Club regatta, September nine- 
teenth, Quzssetta, having grounded, 


withdrew when Awmorita was away in 
the lead, giving the other boat her 
only victory over the new flyer. 

The work done on the New York 
Yacht Club cruise convinced many 
that the Quissetta had _ supplanted 
the Awmorita as the champion of the 
seventy - five- foot class. There were 
as many others who contended that 
all of the successes of the new schooner 
were on squadron runs, excepting the 
race for the Commodore’s Cups at 
the beginning of the cruise, and 
more races were needed to prove that 
Amorita was a beaten boat. Mr. Bro- 
kaw was too good a sportsman to ad- 
mit the defeat of his now famous 
yacht without a desperate struggle for 
the supremacy. The matter was the 
subject of daily controversy among the 
experts of the “Rocking-Chair Fleet” 
at Larchmont, and matters finally came 
toahead. The club offered a cup for 
two out of three races, and Chairman 
John F. Lovejoy, Fleet Captain George 
A. Cormack and W. H. Hall were ap- 
pointed a committee to take charge of 
the races. So it happened, just at the 
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close of the season, when most of the 
yachts had been laid up, the few en- 
thusiasts who lingered on the Sound 
after the vacations of most men were 
over, were favored with the spectacle of 
a great match contest which equaled in 
sportsmanship, if not in brilliancy, the 
famous races of the past generation. 
The two yachts began their remarka- 
ble duel on September twenty-fourth. 
The course was laid out on a fifteen-mile 
triangle off Larchmont, to be sailed 
twice round. The Quzssetta was hand- 
led by Captain Norman W. Terry, the 
well-known skipper of the Grayling, 
and the associate of Captain Haff of the 
Defender. Commodore H., M. Gillig, E. 
M. Lockwood, the owner of Uvira, Mr. 
Hall of the committee, and Captain 
George Gibson of the Ramona, were 
also aboard. The talent on the Am- 
orita in addition to her owner were 
Captain Ed. Sherlock, who held the 
wheel, Captain Haff of the Defender, 
who trimmed sail, Vice-Commodore 
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Postley, owner of the Colonia, De- 
signer A. Cary Smith, Herbert B. 
Seeley, the owner of JA/icrobe, Al. 
Comacho, the Corinthian skipper of 
Raccoon, and Hazen Morse, the famous 
cat-boat sailor,—a formidable array of 
talent in truth. 

Captain Haff had the wheel of Amor- 
tta at the start, and placing his boat well 
to windward of the Quzssetta he made a 
dash for the mark-boat on the weather 
end of the line. Captain Terry gave the 
Quitssetta a wonderful hitch to windward 
under her rival’s stern, and within a few 
feet of the mark-boat, placing her on the 
weather quarter of Amorita, and made 
a plucky attempt to pass her to wind- 
ward. There was but eight seconds 
difference between the yachts in cross- 
ing the line. 

The two yachts started on a broad 
reach across the Sound, under club-top- 
sails, maintopmast staysails, jib-topsails 
and reaching forestaysails at the start, 
and sailed for miles so near together 
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that in the distance they looked like one 
vessel. 

They rounded the mark on the oppo- 
site shore with spinnaker booms low- 
ered, sixteen seconds apart ; but instead 
of breaking out spinnakers they started 
off on a luffing match, Quzssetta strug- 
gling hard for the weather berth. Half- 
way down the leeward leg, Quzssetta 
gave up the attempt for a time, broke 
out her spinnaker, and bore 
away under her rival’s stern. 
Terry had hung with a bull- 
dog gripto the 4 morita’s 
weather quarter, but 
Haff and Sherlock 
had shaken him 
off. With such 
evenly matched 
vessels, and 
with skippers 
whose skill has 
never been ex- 
celled, this race, 
even with its 
untimely termi- 
nation, dis- 
playedtheacme 
of yachting 
sport. The 


Quissetta 

gained three seconds on the run, A mor- 
ita rounding the leeward mark thirteen 
secondsahead. After rounding the mark, 
Quissetta broke tacks with her rival. 
Amorita promptly followed suit, and 
bore down upon the windward side 


of the other boat. Quzssetta holding 
her course, began to make up her 
difference to leeward, and called upon 
the Amorita to luff. The latter fail- 
ing to respond to the demand, Quzs- 
setta, in an attempt to tack under her 
stern, carried away her own bowsprit on 
the Amorita’s main boom. The latter 
boat continued round the course. The 
committee decided that by the act of 
her bearing out of her course in the 
way of Quzssetta, the Amorita became 
disqualified. Qzzssetta had not finished 
the course, and consequently there had 
been no race. 

By the following morning the broken 
bowsprit had been replaced, and the 
struggle was resumed. During this race 
Amortta’s bobstay slackened, and her 
bowsprit snapped off. Mr. Harris, whose 
boat had been in the lead, refused the 
barren victory to be obtained by con- 
tinuing alone, and the second day’s work 
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was lost. On the next day, September 
twenty-sixth, the first race was sailed, 
Quissetta winning in a moderate sailing 
breeze by four minutes fifty seconds 
actual time, and eight minutes six sec- 
onds corrected time, over the thirty- 
mile course. The Quzssetta beat the Am- 
oritta, boat for boat, two minutes forty- 
two seconds in the twelve miles of wind- 
ward work, and two minutes and eight 
seconds in the eighteen milesof reaching. 

The second and final race was sailed 
September twenty-eighth in a moder- 
ately light wind, Quzssetta proving her 
superiority on every point. 

She won by five minutes 

forty-five seconds actual, 

and by nine minutes 

one second when her 

time allowance is 

added. 

The details of these 

races are given in 

the “ Monthly 

Review” at the 

end of this 
number. 

The Quiss- 
etta was de- 
signed by 
Gardner& Cox, 

and built by Thomas Marvel, at New- 
burgh, N. Y. She is owned by Henry 
W. Harris, of Orange, N. J., a young 
man recently graduated from Yale Col- 
lege, who was previously owner of the 
forty-footer Nymph. While in college 
Mr. Harris was commodore of the Yale 
Yacht Club. The yacht is built en- 
tirely of steel, and isa beautiful example 
of flush plating, her sides being smooth 
and highly polished. Her topsides are 
black, while the Amorita is painted 
white. 

The Quzssetta, like the Amorita, em- 
bodies a combination of deep lead-laden 
keel and centerboard, but the boats are 
very dissimilar, especially in the char- 
acter of keel, rudder and stern-post and 
bow- and stern-overhangs. The bottom 
of the keel of Amorita is rockered ; that 
of Quzssetta is flat, and it is cut away at 
both ends with an almost circular con- 
cave sweep. In this, as in other points, 
there is a marked similarity to the fast 
little cutter Morota. The lead bailast 
of the Quzssetta, of which there are 
twenty-seven tons, is bolted on in four 
pieces. There is no inside ballast. The 
keel is eighteen inches wide amidships, 
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and it tapers fore and aft. It widens a 
trifle at the bottom. In the older boat 
the rudder-stock follows the stern-post 
all the way down to the bottom of the 
keel in the usual way; the after-line of 
the rudder following a general elliptical 
curve with the keel. The stern-post of 
the Quzssetta has a very slight rake aft, 
and it is cut short at about half the 
depth of the keel, but at, approximately, 
the real depth of the hull. A great 
circular sweep forward from the foot of 
the stern-post to the end of the keel 
cuts off what would otherwise be an in- 
ordinately long keel. The rudder drops 
aft below the stock, and is almost round 
instead of deep and narrow. Perhaps 
the cleverest work in the design of the 
new schooner is the treatment of the 
bow and entrance. The line of the fore- 
foot, under water, in the Amorita is al- 
most straight up to the water-line, turn- 
ing downward again above water as it 
turns into the downward curve of the 
bow. This gives the effect of a reverse 
curve right under the forefoot. 

In the case of the Quzssetta, the con- 
vexity of the stem is carried under the 
water, and the curve is not reversed 
until it is a good distance aft and under 
water. The bowof the Quzssetta is long 
and fine; that of the Amorita is com- 
paratively short and full. The older 
boat in sailing throws a considerable 
wave and looks as though she pounded. 
Many of the smaller-class boats whose 
bows are of this type, make a great fuss 
under their bows, and in light airs or 
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calms they slap and pound with a great 
noise, but they go right along all the 
time, contrary to orthodox notions. It 
is quite likely that the trifling disturb- 
ance under the bow of the fleet schooner 
is harmless. Be this as it may the Quzs- 
setta parts the water under her bows 
without the slightest disturbance. The 
bilge of the Quzssetta is hard, the floor 
more hollowed out and the keel more 
like a fin than that of Amorita. Quis- 
setta’s topsides are straight where Asm- 
orita’s have a slight flare, and the latter 
has less freeboard than the former. The 
quarters of the older boat are cut low 
over the water, and the transom is deep ; 
the counter of the Quzssetta rakes high 
and the stern is fine and graceful to 
balance the bow. The transom rakes 
far aft, so as to almost follow the line of 
the counter. The transom of the Amor- 
ita is deep and at an angle with the 
counter. The Awmorita was evidently 
designed so that the water-line and the 
power would be increased as soon as she 
began to heel from the perpendicular. 
The overhangs of the new boat are fair, 
fine and graceful. 

The following are the general dimen- 
sions of the two yachts : 
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FOOTBALL OF °96. 
A FORECAST OF THE SEASON. 


By Walter Camp. 


HE foot- 
ball sea- 
son of 


1896 be- 
4) gins with great 
promise. No 
<> better augury 
could be desired 
than the return 
once more to har- 
- mony upon the 

question of rules. 
All the important matches will be played 
under the rules as proposed by the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club Rules Committee 
and already adopted by the prominent 
football colleges. The effect upon the 
play of such alterations as have been 
made may be predicted. Primarily, mo- 
mentum plays, that is, plays in which a 
certain body of men were started before 
the ball was put in play, have been en- 
tirely excised by the adoption of the 
rule that not a single player of the 
side having the ball may be in motion 
toward the opponents’ goal without com- 
ing to a full stop before the ball is 
snapped, and only one player may be 
in motion toward his own goal. It will 
be thus practically impossible for any 
team to usemomentum plays. Further 
than this, mass plays or rather the pos- 
sibilities of massing a half dozen men 
directly at the center or guards’ posi- 
tion have been slightly restricted. Four 
players may be massed -in almost any 
shape, provided five players are on the 
line of scrimmage (and this keeping of 
five players on the line of scrimmage is, 
by the way, obligatory upon the side 
having possession of the ball, in all 
plays); but when five players besides the 
quarter are drawn back from the line, 
two of these must be outside the ends 
of the line, or five yards back from the 
line. 

This may prove difficult for the offi- 
cials, but it will probably effect the 
desired result. Too many teams had 
become too greatly devoted to push- 
plays, which were likely to sap the in- 
terest in the game. It is still possible 
to make use of heavy mass-plays on the 
tackle. 












The referee will find his duties in- 
creased under the new rules. It has 
always been the custom of the umpire 
to act as the judge of such fouls as for- 
ward passing, or interference with the 
center, also running with the ball by 
the quarter-back. All these have been 
placed in the province of the referee, 
and that, too, with excellent good judg- 
ment, for the referee had much less to 
watch than the umpire, and this new 
distribution of duties promises to help 
things materially in securing absolutely 
fair rulings. 

The linesman is retained and will 
probably have an assistant, as he did 
last season. This has turned out to be 
an admirable provision, and the mark- 
ing of distances gained or lost, it is safe 


‘to say, is now thoroughly fair and accu- 


rate. In rulings upon fair catches a re- 
turn has been made to the beliefs enter- 
tained a year or two ago, namely that a 
penalty of fifteen yards for throwing a 
man after he caught the ball would pre- 
vent all roughing of the backs, and that 
it was wise to make a rule of this kind 
rather than to handicap a good player in 
his chances of realizing upon the exer- 
cise of judgment in making or refusing 
to make a fair catch. One of the highest 
qualifications for a back was this ability 
to make a quick decision as to whether 
he should run with the ball or heel it, 
and the ruling of the last year had prac- 
tically eliminated this element of judg- 
ment from the play. 

One of the most satisfactory advances 
in legislation has, however, occurred in 
the ruling regarding the conduct of the 
players when lined up for a scrimmage. 
There was atime—and that not so very 
many years ago— when an opposing 
center-rusher could render it almost 
impossible for the snap-back to put the 
ball in play without a struggle. Each 
man was entitled to half the ball, and 
there was no restriction upon the way 
in which one man could push the other 
about. The guards, too, used to join 
in this. In the last year or two, 
this trouble has been reduced greatly, 
although not entirely eliminated. This 
year, a ruling is established, to the 
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effect that the opposing snap-back may 
not interfere either with the man or 
the ball; and, further than this, any 
conduct of any player along the line 
which delays the putting in play of 
the ball is forbidden. With this law 
in effect, much of the pulling and haul- 
ing will be eliminated from the line-up, 
and with it nota little of the occasion 
for the display or the provocation of 
bad temper. 

The general situation as regards the 
prominent teams is very nearly the 
same as it was last November. The re- 
uniting of Harvard and Princeton last 
season in a game which was played at 
Princeton will be continued by a return 
game this season between these two old 
rivals at Cambridge ; and as this game 
will be played on the seventh of No- 
vember, it will turn out to be an early 
exhibition of the best skill. It is seldom 
that a football team reaches the highest 
point of development as early in the 
season as this, but both these teams will 
make every effort, and the issue of the 
game means so much to them that it is 
probable the development of the play 
will be forced rapidly, and the result 
will be a game of greater tactical skill 
than we have ever before been treated 
to in the first week in November. 

Harvard has another game on her 
hands, in the shape of a match with the 
University of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia. This game will be played on the 
twenty-first ; and Harvard will have, be- 
tween the Princeton game and the Penn- 
sylvania game, therefore, two weeks in 
which to profit by the lessons of the first 
big match of the season. 

Pennsylvania, on the contrary, will 
have had no experience of so severe a 
nature, but, as a compensation for this, 
they will probably not have been forced 
to exhibit their best plays in public, or 
show of what their players are capable. 
After the seventh of November the Har- 
vard and Princeton teams will be known 
quantities, whereas the Yale and Penn- 
sylvania teams will still be practically 
unknown as to their caliber. 

On the same day that Harvard plays 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Yale 


meets Princeton in New York at Man- 
hattan Field. The game of November 
seventh it is safe to say, will, therefore, be 
watched with almost as much interest 
by representatives of Pennsylvania and 
Yale as by the adherents of Harvard 
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and Princeton. At the present writing, 
if one may throw aside the popular 
belief in the likelihood of veteran teams 
becoming over-confident, it would ap- 
pear that Princeton stands the better 
chance of winning the game on Novem- 
ber seventh. Thelesson of the Lafay- 
ette game ought to be a valuable one. 
With almost her entire team back, and 
with an early development which was 
pushed to the extreme, her eleven ought 
to put upa game better by many points 
than the game they played last year and 
by which they were able to defeat 
Harvard, although their early matches 
showed too great confidence and too 
little work. There is one impor- 
tant element, however, to be taken 
into consideration, and that is that the 
game this year will be played at Cam- 
bridge, and the sympathy of the crowd 
will prove a considerable stimulus to 
the Harvard players. Then too, in addi- 
tion to the defeat of last year, there is 
an old score which was made by Prince- 
ton the last time they met Harvard 
at Cambridge, which Harvard graduates 
would like to see wiped out, and which 
the eleven of this year would be glad to 
erase by a victory. At that time Prince- 
ton ran up over forty points against 
Harvard, although Harvard at the end 
of the first half led the score. Of course, 
none of the present players of either 
team participated in that game, but the 
memory of it has been kept fresh in the 
minds of the graduates who did take 
part. 

A good deal has been said about the 
renewal of relations between Yale and 
Harvard, and the prospect of a match 
between these two, but it is not probable 
that this will come about. Nor is it 
likely that there will be any game be- 
tween Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Cornell will play both Harvard and 
Pennsylvania. The games should be 
something of a test as to the improve- 
ment of Cornell. Such teams as West 
Point and Brown will probably make it 
interesting for the supposably great 
teams, as they did last year. The Am- 
herst-Dartmouth-Williams league will 
show some pretty matches, and teams 
like Lafayette, Lehigh and Bowdoin, 
will be able to put up a game that even 
the leaders cannot make light of. 

Should the University of Michigan 
make another trip eastward, it would 
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be interesting to see whether they have 
improved upon their work of last sea- 
son, for it would not take a great deal 
of added skill to bring them up to the 
standard of teams which have enjoyed 
greater advantages. They had weight, 
but lacked the finish of some of the 
Eastern teams. 

The Middle West has for some time 
put up a good article of football, and 
although Michigan has been the only 
team to come East, comparative scores 
show that many interesting matches 
might be arranged between Eastern 
teams and those of the Middle Western 
States.* 

With another season it is to be hoped 
that Southern teams will be seen in the 
North and East to some extent, in order 
that a better idea may be obtained of 
how the game stands suuth of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

It has always been a dream of the 
college players on the Pacific Coast to 
have a really crack ’Varsity team from 
the East visit their shores. But it is 
hardly likely that this will come about ; 
and perhaps the comparison of the 
Coast game with that of the Middle 
West is about as far as we shall ever 
come. 

The track team of the University of 
California, however, made a visit East 
two years ago, and it may be that the 
desire to compare their football strength 
with that of the older universities willlead 
one of the California universities, before 
long, to send a team on. In that case 
we shall welcome and entertain them 
to the best of our ability. 

Of the Athletic Club teams the meet- 
ing of the Boston Athletic Association 
and the Chicago Athletic Association at 
Chicago at the close of the season will 
probably be the most important feature. 
Both teams will then have reached a 
condition that will mean a good per- 
formance, and as both elevens are draw- 
ing continually from the graduating 
players of various colleges, their teams 
are made up of veteran players. 

Every year it becomes more and more 
difficult to nameand describe a few of the 
teams in the field, under the head of the 
leading teams. A few years ago, two or 
three would have easily ranked ahead 
of all the rest. Since then, how- 
ever, so rapid has been the progress of 


*This subject istreated in more detail in our MONTH- 
LY REVIEW. 
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the teams representing smaller institu- 
tions, that no one can predict with even 
an assurance of reason the result of 
matches between any two teams. The 
playing on the whole has improved, but 
especial progress has been made among 
the inferior teams until they are decided 
factors in the problem. West Point and 
Brown showed this last year, and Lafay- 
ette has jumped into prominence this 
season. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
been the first to start in with regular 
work, as they performed considerable 
summer practice while at the Mecox 
Inn. Capt. Carl Williams has resigned 
in favor of Captain Wharton, as by ar- 
rangement between the two universi- 
ties, Harvard and Pennsylvania, Captain 
Williams was not eligible for the Har- 
vard game. 

Princeton, under Capt. Garrett Coch- 
ran, set towork earnestly in September, 
and are at this point, in spite of some 
close games, rather in advance of all 
other teams with the excep- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Capt. Edgar Wrightington, of Harvard, 
after a short time with his promising 
candidates at Barnstable, Mass., took 
them up to Cambridge, and with Coach 
Waters began what promises to be a 
most determined season. 

Capt. Fred Murphy held his first 
line-up at Yale on the day that college 
opened, the latter part of September. 

Cornell, under Capt. Joseph Beecham, 
Jr.; West Point, under Capt. Conner ; 
Brown, under Capt. Everett Colby; 
Lafayette, under Captain Wallbridge ; 
Amherst, under Captain Tyler, each 
starts in with aleadership that promises 
well for its records. 

The candidates for the various teams, 
while plenty in point of numbers, do 
not, with the exception of Princeton, 
suggest what might be called thoroughly 
veteranteams. Princeton has; however, 
barring Captain Lea—who by the way, 
did not finish either of his big games 
last year, owing to accidents—Riggs and 
Rhodes, practically the same team that 
carried her through last season. Hearn, 
the end rusher, has also gone, but his 
place is being ably filled. 

The University of Pennsylvania is be- 
ginning the season with a considerable 
lead in the way of practice and with the 
following, a good proportion of whom 
are veterans, working for the team : 
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For ends, Boyle, Hedges and Dick- 
son; for tackles, Uffenheimer, Farrar and 
Stearns; guards, Woodruff and Wharton; 
center, Overfield and Stannard. Dick- 
son and Goodman are playing quarter ; 
Gelbert, Minds, Morice and Jackson 
are filling up the places behind the line. 
Their coaching material will consist of 
George Woodruff, Ex-Captain Carl Will- 
iams, and others of their graduates. 

Princeton, as mentioned above, has 
the advantage of a veteran team, al- 
though at the present writing it is 
doubtful whether Rhodes and Riggs 
will return. In case they do not, Gailey 
may be tried at one of the guard posi- 
tions. His superiority as a center man, 
however, is so marked that it is doubt- 
ful whether he will be kept there. 
Edwards and Wentz will also try for the 
position of guard, and Crowdis should 
make the center in case Gailey goes to 
guard. Armstrong will probably move 
up from his half-back position of last 
year and take a place at guard or tackle, 
where he will have it out with either 
Church or Tyler. Church has always 
played left tackle, and Tyler right, and 
they make a strong pair. Other line- 
men are Hillebrand, Geer, Hayward, 
Lathrop, Booth, Beam and Oglesby. 
Captain Cochran will play right end, 
and Thompson will probably make left 
end. Brokaw and Covert are also can- 
didates for that place. Smith and Suter 
will fill up the quarter-back hole, with 
Poe as change. For material back of 
the line there are Kelley, Baird, Bannard, 
Rosengarten, and Reiter of the old stock, 
while brothers of the famous Poe and 
Wheeler have appeared in the freshman 
class, together with Reed and Lathrop, 
promising material. Swartz may also 
be tried. Lea and Taylor will assist 
Captain Cochran, as will also some of 
the older graduates. 

At Cambridge the veterans are the 
two Shaws, Cabot, Wrightington, Beale, 
Dunlop, Brown, Haughton, Donald, 
Moulton, Doucette, and Jaffray, al- 
though not all of these played through 
theseason, They area pretty fair nucleus, 
however, for building up a team on, and 
under Coach Waters will certainly ac- 
quire a dashing style of play. Captain 
Wrightington will be assisted by Newell 
also, and Mr. Deland will give his 
advice and suggestions. Cabot and 
Brewer will probably start as ends, al- 
though the former is likely to be tried 
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behind the line. Moulton, Graydon, Ir- 
win-Martin and Cochran are the most 
promising men for the end which is left 
vacant. Doucette and Jaffray were sub- 
stitutes last year, and will have a try at 
the guards position. Hoague will try the 
center with Doucette and Shaw. Haugh- 
ton and Donald, named already, will 
probably cover the two tackles, though 
Sargent, Mills, Devine, Merriam, Burden, 
and Swain are promising men to work in, 
incase of necessity. Cochran, mentioned 
before, may also be tried for quarter 
with Beale, as will probably Richardson, 
Dibblee and Wadsworth. Behind the 
line, Brown, Cozzens, Sullivan, and 
Warren are all well spoken of, but it is 
hard at the commencement of the sea- 
son to tell how they will develop. There 
are some school men like Edmunds, of 
Worcester, Nickerson, of St. Paul’s, and 
O’Brien, of the English High, who have 
shown good work in school teams and 
may be available. Kennedy, of Stan- 
ford, is in his second year’s residence, 
and will probably try for full-back. 
Littig, of the University of Iowa, is also 
a second-year man. He played in the 
line at Iowa and is more experienced 
there. 

At New Haven Captain Murphy loses 
from his line the two Crosses who played 
guard and center last year, and all the 
men behind his line save Fincke. The 
men who were counted upon the first of 
the season to fill up these gaps were 
Richard Sheldon, who had played sub- 
stitute last year, for the position of guard, 
and Mills and Letton for two of the 
places behind the line. The season 
commenced, however, without the pres- 
ence of any of these men on the field, 
for various causes, although all are back 
at college. Chadwick, the guard, is 
also in college, but not at present play- 
ing. Unless they are on hand to play, 
Captain Murphy will have to draw upon 
new material to fill up the gaps. Hinkey 
and Bass will be his ends, while Rogers 
fills the other tackle with Murphy. For 
ends there are good substitutes in Con- 
nerand Hazen, and it is possible that with 
these extra men Hinkey may be given a 
chance behind the line. Chamberlain is 
the best-built man for center, and is lead- 
ing McFarland, Bennett and the others 
for the place. The important men at 
tackle are Alport and Post. Sutphen, 


Harvey, Drummond , Hickok and Mur- 
ray are also promising line-men. 


For 
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quarters, in addition to Fincke, are Ely 
and Gerrard; De Saulles, at this writ- 
ing, is not playing. Van Ever, Goodwin, 
Benjamin, Chauncey, Hall, Squires, 
King, Butler, Wright and Betts are the 
ones who have shown up as the most 
promising, so far, for positions back of 
the line. 

One gains a decided impression from 
the early play of the New Haven team 
that they are by no means as stiff in the 
line as usual, and their backs will be 
light. 

-Cornell will have Norton, Reed, 
Lueder, Wyckoff, Canfield, and Free- 
born as candidates for guards ; Sweet- 
land— who, by the way, was consid- 
ered by experts to be one of the best 
men—and Fitch, Pierson, White and 
Tatum as tackles; Taussig and Mc- 
Keever, Lee and Short, Beecham, Derr, 
Ripley, Starbuck and Whitney, for 
backs. McDougall and Young are try- 
ing for quarter. 

By the time this issue is before Out- 
InG’s readers October will have given us 
some line upon the leaders and Novem- 
ber will be upon us. That month prom- 
ises a remarkable array of interesting 
matches. 

Princeton’s most interesting Novem- 
ber games are with Harvard on the 
seventh, at Cambridge, as above-men- 
tioned, and with Yale, on the twenty- 
first, at New York. Pennsylvania plays 
Harvard, on the twenty-first, at Philadel- 
phia, and Cornell, on the twenty-sixth, 
at Philadelphia. Cornell will have a 
game with Williams, at Buffalo, on No- 
vember fourteenth. Trinity and Wes- 
leyan are likely to have an interesting 
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match on the same day. West Point 
meets Wesleyan on November seventh, 
and later is scheduled for a game with 
Syracuse on the twenty-first. Dart- 
mouth plays Brown on November third, 
at Providence, and Amherst on the 
fourteenth, at Amherst. On the twenty- 
first she meets Williams at Hanover. 
Lehigh plays two matches in November 
with Lafayette—one on the seventh, at 
Easton, and one on the twenty-first, at 
South Bethlehem. On the Saturday 
between, Lehigh will meet the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Stanford plays 
the University of California, in San 
Francisco, Thanksgiving Day. 

With all this before us it is hard to 
choose, but November seventh will go 
far toward determining some of the 
later results. Pennsylvania will have 
the most mature team of all, Princeton 
will have the most dashing; Harvard 
will make the more rapid development 
in plays during November, and Yale, if 


Fincke plays quarter, will have good 


generalship during the game. 

Pennsylvania is the earliest in the 
field with formations and such plays as 
quarter-back kicks and other points re- 
quiring maturity of football age in a 
team. Princeton has almost always been 
able to produce a dashing line, especially 
at those now greatly assailed points, the 
tackles. Harvard will have plenty of 
football knowledge to draw upon, and 
November will see its greatest develop- 
ment because the team must be first 
put into shape. Yale, ever strong in 
generalship, should, with Fincke’s added 
experience, be doubly able to exhibit 
this quality in a match. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 


THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles B. Hall, 19th U. S. Infantry. 


FTER the 
acknowledg- 
ment by 


Great Brit- 
ain of the independ- 
ence of the United 
States, the militia 
of Maine was again 
reorganized, and 
by the militia law 
of 1783 the train- 
bands were to con- 
sist of all able- 
bodied men from 
sixteen to fifty years of age, and the 
alarm-list (corresponding to our re- 
serve) was to include those up to the age 
of sixty-five, excepting from both classes 
judicial, executive and church officers, 
legislators, masters of art, and even 
selectmen ; officers and soldiers were 
fined if they were not properly equipped, 
or were absent from duty. In the “ Dis- 
trict of Maine” the militia was arranged 
intoone hundred and twenty companies 
and finally organized into thirteen regi- 
ments, forming three brigades and two 
divisions. Ichabod Goodwin, of Ber- 
wick, was commissioned major-general 
of one division, embracing the militia of 
York and Cumberland Counties, and 
William Lithgow, of Hallowell, as 
major-general of the other, comprising 
the militia of Lincoln County. 

An important event which occurred 
in the year 1808 is worthy of being es- 
pecially noted as the first instance, I 
believe, in the history of the State 
where the militia was called upon to 
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perform one of its most important duties, 
that is, to aid the civil authority. The 
case was one where a surveyor, one Paul 
Chadwick, employed by alleged owners 
of land at Windsor, under what was 
known as the “Plymouth Patent,” was 
resisted and warned away by the actual 
holders of the land he desired to survey. 
Not heeding the threats made against 
him, Chadwick was shot by a party of 
disguised men. Seven of the supposed 
murderers were at once arrested and 
confined in the Augusta jail. Reports. 
were circulated that the friends of the 
prisoners were about to rescue them, 
and there was much alarm and excite- 
ment manifested by the public. To re- 


_store confidence the sheriff and the 


justices of the Common Pleas under the 
law requested the aid of the militia, and 
the major-general commanding in that 
district was directed to detail a sufficient 
force of militia for the purpose. The 
general did not seem to think there 
would be any trouble, so made a small 
detail for guard and patrol duty, with 
the result that during the night an at- 
tacking party succeeded in capturing.a 
major on duty with the troops, but were 
not successful in rescuing the prisoners. 
Seeing the great mistake he had made 
the general detailed the next day a 
force of three hundred men for duty. 
At the present time of writing no 
duty that a militiaman is called upon to 
perform is more important or more 
frequent than that of aiding the civil 
authority. To the State the militia be- 
comes its principal means of defense, 
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not only from foes without but from foes 
within, and as such a protection it should 
command the respect of its citizens and 
the substantial aid and encouragement 
of its legislators. Every officer and 
soldier should thoroughly acquaint him- 
self with the duties and responsibilities 
of such a service; and in an article soon 
to be published in Ovutinc, on “ The 
Relations of the Military to the Civil 
Authority,” I have endeavored to point 
out briefly how I believe such a duty 
should be performed by the militia so 
as to give entire satisfaction to rhe 
civil arm of the State, stern justice to 
the opponents of law and order, and 
avoid legal liabilities for official acts 
performed in a military capacity. 

In 1811 two new divisions of militia 
were formed in the State, and James 
Merrill, of Falmouth, and Levi Hub- 
bard, of Paris, were chosen major-gen- 
erals to command them. 

Congress having declared war with 
Great Britain the 18th of June, 1812, 
Maine was called upon to furnish 
twenty-five hundred militia for service 
in the field, and the sons of Maine can 
forever make the proud boast that in 
their district a greater number of sol- 
diers in proportion to its population was 
enlisted for the war than in any other of 
the States. Regular troops in small 
numbers were stationed at the principal 
seaport towns, as Portland, Kennebunk, 
Phippsburg, Castine and Eastport, but 
the great reliance for defense was upon 
the co-operation of the militia, of which 
there was at that time in the District 
of Maine, 21,121, including the cavalry 
and artillery, a force greater than the 
fighting strength of the regular army of 
to-day. 

The vexed question as to the right of 
the President to call upon the militia of 
a State for service outside of the limits 
of the State came up as early as 1814. 
At that time the whole Atlantic coast 
swarmed with British cruisers, and was 
declared to be in a state of blockade. 
For defense it became necessary to 
have in the field additional troops, and 
the President made requisition on the 
States for provisional detachments of 
the militia and proposed to place them 
under command of one of the regular 
officers. Governor Strong ignored the 


call made on his State, and evidently 
not being in sympathy with the admin- 
istration, based his action on the ground 
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that if the militia he furnished was 
commanded by any other than himself 
as Captain- -Generai (the title given at 
that time to the Governor instead of 
Commander-in-Chief), or by his subor- 
dinates, “they might in violation of the 
State Constitution be marched beyond 
the limits of the Commonwealth, and its 
own citizens be left undefended.” 

That the militia of a State is subject 
to the orders of the President and can 
be required by him to act outside of the 
limits of the State is a fact that does 
not seem to be generally understood by 
militiamen. By reference to Sections 
5297-5300, Title 69, Revised Statutes, it 
will be seen that the President is em- 
powered to employ the army (and the 
navy and the militia if he so desires), 
oras much of it as he may deem proper, 
to suppress insurrection or rebellion 
against the Government and to execute 
its laws ; to maintain the rights of the 
people of the States ; to put down riots 
and insurrections in the same upon 
proper application, etc. But when the 
militia is so empowered by the Presi- 
dent it is considered as in the service of 
the United States for the time being 
and is paid accordingly; and “ militia of- 
ficers when employed with the regular 
or volunteer forces of the United States, 
take rank next after all officers of like 
grade in those forces.” 

The history of the Maine militia from 
this time on to the year 1836 remains in 
more or less of obscurity. All the data 
I have been able to obtain refer simply 
to the enrolled strength of the militia, 
and seldom to any companies regularly 
organized. When in 1820 Maine be- 
came one of the brightest stars in the 
sisterhood of States, the muster-rolls 
showed the names of 30,905 men en- 
rolled in the militia, divided into six 
divisions, each commanded by a major- 
general, but the organizations were 
almost entirely on paper. Among the 
few companies in active organization 
were the Portland Light Infantry, or- 
ganized in 1803, and the Portland Me- 
chanic Blues, organized in 1807. 

The act of Congress i in 1792 providing 
“ for the National defense by establishing 
anuniform militia throughout the United 
States’’ has never been repealed and is 
therefore in force to-day as it wasin 1820, 
and the only difference is that its re- 
quirements were more carefully ob- 
served then than now. By the act 
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referred to “every free, able-bodied 
white male citizen of the respective 
States,” between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years (with certain excep- 
tions), is required to be enrolled in the 
militia by the captain or commanding 
officer of the company within whose 
bounds he may reside. It has proved a 
great and in some cases a disagreeable 
surprise to many a quiet citizen whose 
heart has never warmed to the militia 
of his State and never been stirred by 
the strains of “J’aime le militaire,” to 
find that under the law he is a part of 
the militia and subject to military duty ; 
that he is required to have in his pos- 
session at all times, and worse still, to 
furnish them himself, “a good musket or 
firelock, a sufficient bayonet and knap- 
sack, a pouch with a box therein to con- 
tain not less than twenty-four cartridges 
suitable to the bore of his musket or 
firelock, etc.” But the peace of mind 
of all such will be assured when it is 
known that the old law has long since 
fallen into innocuous destietude, and in 
the event of his being called upon to 
act as defenders, a considerate State 
will not insist upon his reporting with 
such ancient means of warfare. A fur- 
ther examination of the requirements of 
the old law will not be uninteresting 
here and will perhaps show the cause 
of its being in time disregarded. 

The enrolled militia was to be divided 
into divisions, brigades, regiments, bat- 
talions and companies, each to receive a 
number when organized, and when in 
active service to rank according to its 
number, reckoning the first or lowest 
number highest in rank. <A division of 
two brigades formed the command of a 
major-general, a brigade of four regi- 
ments that of a brigadier-general, a 
regiment of two battalions that of a 
lieutenant-colonel, a battalion of five 
companies that of a major, and a com- 
pany of sixty-four men that of a cap- 
tain; the rank and command of a 
colonel seeming to have been lost. It 
is curious to note how little our mili- 
tary organizations have changed since 
the old law was first written, and in fact 
since long before that time. 

Maine for many years religiously kept 
up an honest enrollment of her militia, 
with the division, brigade and lower or- 
ganizations, and was rich in general 
officers. But as time passed the people 
wearied and sickened of this compulsory 
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form of soldiering, and in many sections 
the requirements of the law came to be 
entirely disregarded, the officers who 
should do so either refusing or failing 
to make the necessary returns; as for 
instance, the adjutant-general in his 
report for 1836, states to the Governor 
that only nine of the sixteen brigades 
then in the State had made returns, and 
of more than six hundred companies 
into which the militia was divided, re- 
turns from only two hundred and fifty- 
six had been received. So unsatisfac- 
tory did matters become that strong 
appeals were made each year to Con- 
gress for the repeal or revision of the 
obnoxious militia law, and each year 
Congress failed to take any action. 

For a long time it was supposed by our 
law-makers that the States coulddonoth- 
ing for the improvement of the militia 
system until Congress should first act 
in the matter, but gradually the people 
awakened to the fact that while the 
State could not alter the law requiring 
the enrollment which is enforced to-day, 
she could excuse the arming and limit 
the zumber required to perform active 
duty. Acting upon this idea the Legis- 
lature from time to time passed such 
laws as it was considered would result in 
good to the militia and to the people, 
making at first very slight changes, 
until finding that Congress seemed to 
desire and encourage the States to re- 
gulate the laws for the control of its 
militia force, the State has finally 
adopted a militia law which to-day 
stands almost perfect in its require- 
ments, 

But all this was not accomplished 
until the days of the militia seemed 
to be numbered, and none should 
be found in the land. A small war- 
cloud that in 1839 arose over our east- 
ern boundary and for a time threat- 
ened to require the services of our 
whole militia force, served temporarily 
to show the necessity for armed troops 
in the State, as well as to make an in- 
crease appear necessary, as all war 
scares have ever done up to this time. 
This trouble, kriown as the “ Aroostook 
War,” was occasioned by Great Britain’s 
claiming jurisdiction over the Aroos- 
took territory, and threatening that 
military force would be used to support 
her authority unless Maine should re- 
call her civil force at that point. The 
Governor directed a detachment of one 
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thousand men to be made from the 
Third Division,with instructions to pro- 
ceed without delay to the Aroostook 
country and afford such aid to the civil 
power as should be required. The de- 
signated troops assembled promptly at 
Bangor and Lincoln on the arst of 
February, and, undercommand of Major- 
General Hudson, at once marched for 
the Aroostook. <A general order of 
February roth, 1839, directed a draft of 
ten thousand three hundred and forty- 
three officers and men to be made from 
the several divisions, to be held in 
readiness to respond to an immediate 
call into service ; on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, eight hundred and sixty-four of- 
ficers and men, being the draft from the 
Second Division, assembled at Augusta, 
to reinforce General Hudson on the 
Aroostook. 

These troops were stationed at vari- 
ous points from the mouth of the 
Aroostook, at Presque Isle, south, to 
and beyond Houlton, and at one post 
about twenty-five miles north of Houl- 
ton a hill on our border line was occu- 
pied by sentinels both of our troops and 
those of New Brunswick. Five com- 
panies of infantry numbering three 
hundred and sixty-nine officers and 
men from the Seventh Division were 
also ordered to assemble at Calais, and 
under command of Major-General Fos- 
ter were comfortably quartered in that 
town. Rumors of the arrival of British 
troops in New Brunswick from the West 
Indies, as well as of the march of a regi- 
ment from Canada towards our north- 
eastern frontier, together with the re- 
ceipt of a threatening letter by the 
Governor from Sir John Harvey de- 
manding the withdrawal of our armed 
force on the Aroostook, rendered it ex- 
pedient, in the opinion of the Execu- 


tive, to order additional troops to as- 
semble for duty on the border. Conse- 
quently, two companies of infantry and 
one company of riflemen from the Fifth 
Division and nine companies of infantry 
and one company of riflemen, number- 
ing ten hundred and thirty-seven offi- 
cers and men, from the Sixth Division 
were ordered to rendezvous at Augusta, 
where they remained in quarters until 
discharged. Toward the end of March 
the exigency for calling the troops into 
service having ceased, orders were 
issued for their return from the border 
and subsequent discharge. Thus this 
bloodless war was ended after the 
mobilization of three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-nine officers and 
men of the militia, at the worst season 
of the year in Maine, and when, too, it 
was known that the uniforms issued to 
the troops were not sufficient to pro- 
tect them from the cold; but an extra 
issue of “ heavy red shirts and pea-green 
‘jackets’ made the men more comforta- 
ble. General Scott and staff cn their way 
to the scene of trouble stropped at the 
Augusta House, Augusta, in March and 
honored the militia by a visit. 

Dissatisfaction with the militia laws 
was again expressed after the ending of 
the Aroostook war, and to such an ex- 
tent that in 1841 we find the adjutant- 
general again complaining of the fail- 
ure of officers to attend to their duties 
at inspections and reviews ordered, of 
the neglect of officers to review the 
troops, of the short time allowed officers 
to hold commission (then for five years 
only), the consequent difficulty in find- 
ing officers willing to serve for so short 
time, and of the hardship imposed on 
the troops in requiring them to furnish 
their own arms and equipments. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOOTBALL. 


HE coming Football season, its re- 
lations and expectations, can 
scarcely be gauged without a back- 
ward glance at least to the facts 
and memories of the season of 1895. 
which was not altogethér satis- 
factory for several reasons. In 
the first place Yale and Har- 
vard had some differences which 
led to the omission of their annual game, 
and both Yale and Princeton refused to play 
Pennsylvania. Harvard filled the blank left 
by Yale’s loss by arranging a game with 
Princeton. Cornell had games with all the 
big teams but Yale. 

The result of the play was as follows: Yale, 
after barely escaping defeat at the hands of 
several smaller colleges, and after the most dis- 
astrous preliminary season’s record ever made 
by a Yale team, finally defeated Princeton by a 
rather decisive score. The game showed the 
result of good coaching, and the Yale team at 
that time displayed, perhaps, the best form of 
the year. The team work and the use made of 
kicking tactics being especially fine. 

Princeton and Pennsylvania both defeated 
Harvard, the latter team showing the results of 
poor handling. The team improved greatly 
toward the close of its work, and its game 
against Pennsylvania showed that the unsuc- 
cessful season was not due wholly to poor 
material. 

Princeton’s team made a good record, losing 
only to Yale, her line being very strong, but her 
backs only fair. 

Pennsylvania certainly earned the right to 
dispute with Yale the title for first place. Her 
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team was very strong in all points, and had the 
best record of the season, winning all its games, 
and being scored on by but two teams. 

The season was remarkable for the fine show- 





ing made by the teams of the smaller colleges 
and the athletic clubs. All the larger college 
teams had narrow escapes from defeat at the 
hands of their smaller rivals, and the number of 
smaller teams that succeeded in scoring against 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, was much ‘larger 
than ever before. The season as a whole 
showed good, clean football, with an almost 
entire absence of rough play and bad feeling. 
It was again demonstrated that the kicking 
game is the winning one, and the present sea- 
son shows all the big colleges paying especial 
attention to this branch of the game. 

Summer practice seems to have been very 
largely given up this year. Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton had a few backs keeping them- 
selves in condition during September, but no 
actual practice was attempted Pennsylvania, 
however, in spite of the fact that her team 
went ‘‘stale” last year in mid-season, called 
her candidates together this year and held 
regular practice for some weeks before college 
opened. As a consequence her team is now in 
excellent condition, though just how beneficial 
the plan will prove in the end cannot, of course, 
be determined as yet. 

This year’s rules are more satisfactory than 
those of 1895. It will be remembered that at 
that time there were three distinct sets in the 
field—a state of affairs which might have caused 
much inconvenience, had not all parties shown 
a willingness to compromise wherever two 
teams that had been using different sets came 
together fora game. This spring the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club called upon the large col- 
leges to send representatives to meet and agree 
on rules for the coming season, and the result 
is a set which has been unanimously adopted 
by the colleges throughout the country. 

The new rules show but few changes and none 
of these are of a radical nature, their tendency 


















































































































































































































































































































being generally to stop mass and momentum 
plays, and to encourage a kicking game—two 
movements which will certainly make the game 
more interesting to the spectator and, perhaps, 
less dangerous to contestants. The kicking 
game was bound to come at any rate, for the 
success of the teams employing it had conclu- 
sively shown its value as a means of attack and 
defense alike. As to the momentum and mass 
plays they were not used very frequently last 
vear, and we can get along without them. 

The changes in detail are briefly as follows: 
No player shall take more than a single step be- 
fore the ball is put in play, except that one man 
may be in motion toward his own goal. This 
will certainly stop momentum plays and put a 
stop to all kinds of ‘flying interference.” 
Then there must be at least five men in the 
rush line and if there are five men besides the 
quarter behind the line, they may not bunch 
inside the tackle positions. So that a mass 
play this year is practically limited to four 
men, which does not destroy all chances for 
push plays, but certainly makes it improbable 
that they will be so successful as to be too fre- 
quently used. The rules offer more encourage- 
ment for making fair catches by providing a 
penalty of fifteen yards for throwing the player 
making such a catch, and compelling opponents 
to retire ten yards from the spot marked by the 


catcher, who must ‘‘ heel” the ball at once on . 


catching it if he wishes to claim a fair catch. 
The increase of the penalty for interference 
with the player making a catch is an excellent 
idea. The old five-yard penalty was too small 
and did not prevent the slamming down of 
the defenseless back whenever his opponents 
thought such a course might tire or intimidate 
him. 

A rule that should lead to plenty of drop- 
kicking provides that when one side has at- 
tempted a goal from the field on the first down 
from within the twenty-five-yard line and the 
result has been a touch-back, the ball shall be 
kicked out from the ten, and not the twenty-five- 
yard line as formerly. Under the old rule no 
team cared to try a drop-kick for goal except as 
a last resort, because the opposing team would 
almost invariably allow the ball to go over the 
line and then have a free kick from its own 
twenty-five-yard line. Such a rule made a try 
for goal hardly a paying venture except on a 
third down. The new provision should change 
all this and we should see more drop-kicking 
this year than ever before. To make such a 
kick successful requires not only a skillful kicker 
but the very best of team-work in protecting the 
man while he is getting in his kick. The play is 
far from being nothing but the exhibition of 
skill on the part of a single individual that it is 
3 eed supposed to be, and the rule-makers 
did well in formulating this rule for its en- 
couragement, 

The quarter-back kick degenerated last year 
into so short and carefully planned an affair as 
to make it quite easy for a team to execute it 
and keep the ball for a first down, without giv- 
ing “ee anything like a fair chance at 
the ball. In fact, it became in some cases a 
sort of long pass, executed with the foot instead 
of the hand, and destroying to some extent the 
rule that the side having the hall must advance 
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it five yards in three tries or give it up. Rec- 
ognizing this trouble, the Rule Committee have 
provided that such kicks shall send the ball 
** beyond the line of scrimmage.” The rule is 
a little vague, and it is hard to determine its 
exact meaning, but it is certainly intended to 
give opponents ‘‘a fair and equal chance” at 
the ball on all kinds of kicks 

Nearly every one who has ever attended a 
football game has seen the side carrying the ball 
deprived of the benefit of a long run by the 
fact that an opponent had committed some 
foul. The practice in such cases has been to 
allow the side carrying the ball but five yards, 
the penalty laid down by the rules for a foul, 
the result often being to make a run of perhaps 
five times that distance of no value at all. This 
very apparent injustice has been remedied bya 
rule providing that the side having the bali 
need not accept the five-yard penalty if it be to 
their disadvantage to do so, but may instead 
claim their run up to fifteen yards, 

The center rush is also favored a little by a 
new provision that opponents shall not inter- 
fere with him or the ball till the ball is actually 
put in play. This provision does away with 
one of the most fruitful sources of delay in the 
game of football, and should make it impossi- 
ble for opponents to prevent the side having 
the ball from playing a fast game. 


THE EASTERN TEAMS. 


The prospects for a team at Yale are only fair 
so far asthe material isconcerned. The team 
has lost by graduation and other causes, a cen- 
ter, a guard, and all of last year’s backs. Fincke 
at quarter, has returned to college, but up to 
the time of writing has not been able to play, 
owing to illness. It is now expected that he 
will take his old place at quarter. Fincke isa 
very steady, reliable man, and Yale is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having such a player to run’ 
her team. He will be especially appreciated 
this year when both center and all the other 
backs are comparatively green men. 

Yale’s tackles and ends are experienced, and 
have already shown that they are fully qualified 
to fill places on a first-class college team. Captain 
Murphy and Rogers make a very strong pair of 
tackles, as their work last year proved. They 
are strong at all points of the game, and will 
prove particularly useful this year as aids to the 
inexperienced backs in carrying the ball. The 
present end candidates are Hazen, Bass, and 
Conner. The first two have had considerable 
experience on Yale teams, and Conner was a 
most promising end on last year’s freshman 
team. The coaches have thought ‘so well of 
these men that they have taken Hinkey, who 
has played end for the last two years, from his 
place, and are trying to make a full-back of him. 

The center trio is giving more trouble 
Chadwick fills one guard’s place to perfection, 
and is undoubtedly one of the strongest men in 
the position now playing football. For the 
other two places the men are a little light 
and lack experience. Chamberlain is playing 
very steadily at center, and though rather light 
for the place will pce develop into a satis- 
factory center. Murray and Sutphin are work- 
ing hard at the other guard, and one of them 
will probably be worked up for the place. Mc- 
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Farland and Bennett are also candidates for 
the center positions and Rogers may even be 
moved in.to guard if a good man can be found 
for his plate at tackle. The line has steadied 
wonderfully in the past ten days, and has 
shown some very fine defensive work, notably 
the holding of Brown for four downs within 
the five-vard line, 

Behind the line things are less promising, 
and the chances for a good strong team seem 
rather poor. Hinkey is playing at full-back, 
where he punts well, but is not much of a suc- 
cess as a ground gainer. ‘The half-backs are a 
good average lot, Benjamin and Van Every 
being the best, the latter a very heavy man 
whose plunges into the line have proved very 
hard to stop. Chauncey, Mills and Goodwin 
are the best of the substitutes, and the last, a 
freshman, has the making of a very fine back. 
At quarter, Ely is playing a very strong game, 
but Fincke can undoubtedly have the place if 
his health allows him to play. On the whole, 
Yale protnises to be very strong at end and 
tackle, and fairly strong in the center. The 
team will be hard to score against, but does not 
now look like a good scoring team. 

The Yale schedule is as follows: October 
31st, West Point, at West Point ; November 
3d, Boston A. A , at New Haven ; November 
7th, Brown, at Providence ; November 2ist, 
Princeton, at New York. 

Princeton’s team is very much the team of 
last year and with about the same characteris- 
tics. 

Cochran and Thompson, last year’s ends, 
will again occupy their old places, and Church 
will again play tackle. Tyler started in at the 
other tackle, but has been moved in to fill a 
weak spot at guard, and Hildebrand, of last 
year’s Andover team, is taking his place. Hil- 
debrand is big and strong and fairly active, 
and should fill the place well. Gaily is again 
at center, and Armstrong and Tyler are filling 
the guards’ places. . 

This makes a very strong, heavy line, and 
all the men but two have had experience on 
‘varsity teams. The great trouble at present 
seems to be that the big men are a trifle slow. 
Their work on the defense is good, but they 
do not ‘move about quickly enough to aid the 
backs by getting into the interference. As the 
men improve in condition and get to working 
together better, this trouble will probably dis- 
“7 

ehind the line, most of the men are expe- 
rienced, Baird, of last year’s team, will again 
play full-back. He is a very steady, cool- 
headed player, and especially strong in his 
kicking. Of the half-backs, Rosengarten, Ban- 
nard and Kelly have all had experience on the 
Princeton ’varsity in big games. They are all 
rather better than the average, and Rosengar- 
ten is a first-class man, barring a tendency to 
fumble the ball, which often proves ree f He 
will probably play one half-back, and Kelly and 


Bannard, together with Wheeler, of the en- 
tering class, and Reiter, will fight it out for 
the other. Princeton is well off for: backs, 
so far as numbers are concerned, but the team 
relies very much on the tackles to help advance 
the ball. 

At quarter there are four candidates: Poe, 


‘97, who played that place in ’94; his younger 
brother, of 1900, who enters with a great repu- 
tation ; Smith, and Suter, who played the 
place last year very satisfactorily. ith such 
a lot of experienced men, the task of —— a 
quarter is difficult, rather because of so much 
good material. Suter and the younger Poe are 

erhaps the favorites at present, though the 
atter is very light. 

The team as a whole shows promise of a 
a heavy line, the only difficulty being in 
the place left vacant at tackle by the removal 
of Tyler to guard. The team, like Yale’s, is 
not a very strong scoring one, but with good 
team-work the heavy line should be able to 
make up for any weakness of the backs by its 
work in opening up holes in opponent’s line. 

Pennsylvania is almost overstocked with 
good material, and her team is even now 
practically picked and playing with some sort 
of ateam game. The university is at present 
very enthusiastic over football, and as most of 
last year’s team are in college the prospects 
for a strong team are exceedingly good. The 
team has, in Wharton and Woodruff, two very 
unusual guards, both being very strong and 
heavy, and # pa so quick and active that they 
may be used to ‘ane advantage carrying the 
ball. Woodruff is also a fine punter and 
drop-kicker, so good in fact that there is seri- 
ous thought of putting him in at full-back. 
Both these men have had several seasons’ ex- 
perience. 

For the center there are three good men, all 
of some experience—Overfield, Stannard and 
Stearns. They all have the necessary weight 
and activity, and any one would be a satisfac- 
—_ man, Farrar, of last year’s team, and 
Uffenheimer are the favorites at tackle, and 
are playing there regularly. At the same time 
McCracken is too good.'a man to keep off the 
team, and Coach Woodruff is trying to find 
hima place. All of the tackle candidates are 
heavy enough to play guard, so that the line is 
composed of an unusually strong and heavy, 
and yet active, lot of men. The ends will be 
taken care of by Boyle and Hedges, of last 
year’s team, with B. Dickson probably as good 
as either of them. At the same time, Gelbert, 
considered by many the best end now playing, 
is on hand, but is filling a place beet of the 
line, where he does the best work of all of the 
backs. Minds, of last year’s team, is playing 
at full-back, with Morice and Jackson filling 
the other places. Minds is only a fair punter, 
but runs strongly, while Morice kicks well, but 
is not a success asa ground gainer. Jackson 
is a strong, fast man, who is running finely, 
but lacks experience. The whole combination is 
not working well at present, the kicking being 
weak and the handling of opponents’ kicks very 
poor. K. Dickson is playing a very steady, 
satisfactory game at quarter. 

The team as a whole promises to be very 
strong on the offensive, and even now runs up 
large scores against fairly strong opponents. 
The material is undoubtedly the best in any of 
the colleges, and Penn's chances for a cham- 
pionship eleven would be excellent if she had 
a chance to show her strength against Yale and 
Princeton. The former was duly challenged 
and declined, giving no especial reason, 
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The following is Penn’s schedule: Wednes- 
day, October 28th, Brown University, at Phila- 
delphia ; Saturday, October 31st, open ; Satur- 
day, November 7th, open ; Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14th, open; Saturday, November a2ist, 
Harvard, at Philadelphia ; Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26th, Cornell, at Philadelphia. 

Harvard has practically a new team to make, 
and consequently is more backward about the 
selection of her men. 

F. Shaw, and his very efficient substitute, 
Doucette, are back, and one of them will play 
center and the other probably at guard in the 
place left vacant by Holt, who has left college. 
N. Shaw will fill his old place at the other 
guard, and thus give an experienced center. 
All of these men are heavy, and fairly active 
and energetic. Jaffrey, Hoague and a half 
dozen other men are also trying for places in 
the center, but they are all too light or too inex- 
perienced to be promising for this year. 

No really good tackles have yet appeared. 
Donald and Haughton, last year’s substitutes, 
are on hand, but seem to lack the strength and 
endurance to play a good gameat tackle. Mer- 
riman and Wheeler seem the favorites at pres- 
ent, and both have the strength but do not 
seem to show very good judgment in playing 
their positions. Swain, Barnie, Mills and Lee 
are also at work, but all are young and inex-. 
perienced. The ends are playing poorly. Cabot 
is, of course, one of the best ends that ever 
played, but he is being tried behind the line, 
so there are two places to fill. Moulton, Rich- 
ardson, Irwin-Martin, Davis, Lewis, Graydon 
and Warren are all being tried for the places. 
The first two have had some experience, but 
are not at all satisfactory as tacklers or inter- 
ferers. Cabot will probably have to fill one 
place, and some man as yet unselected will be 
putin the other. The outlook for that end is 
not at all good. The line as a whole is light 
and not very quick, and, of course, plays no 
sort of a team game. 

Behind the line only one man is settled on, 
and that is Wrightington at half-back. As cap- 
tain of the team he is showing himself the best 
player on it, andan excellent leader in addition. 
Brown and Cabot are trying for full-back. The 
former is a fine punter and drop-kicker, his 
kicking being very accurate and fairly long. 
His running is strong but not fast. Cabot has 
been injured too much to allow him to get much 
practice. For the other half-back, Sullivan, 
Dunlop, Warren, Weld, Cozzens, Dayton and 
Livermore are all at work, with Sullivan now 
the best of the lot. None of them are better 
than average, and all are light. At quarter, 
Beale is the best man, though Dibble, a new 
man, is improving rapidly, and Wadsworth 
and Cochran are doing fairly well. Beale is 
very steady and has had plenty of experience, 
but lacks the snap and nervous energy to drive 
a team to its best work. 

On the whole, the prospects for a team are 
not at all good. The men are light and inex- 
perienced, and the time before the Princeton 
game is getting short. There is one very en- 
couraging feature of the play. There is no 
man on the team who can be called a “star,” 

and this the men realize, and the result is a 
better working together for a team than has 


been seen at Cambridge forsome years. The 
schedule is ; 

October 31st, Carlisle Indian School, at Cam- 
bridge; November 7th, Princeton, at Cam- 
bridge ; November 14th, game undecided ; No- 
vember 21st, University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Cornell's team has not yet played very many 
games and its prospects are hard to get at. The 
men are heavier than for the past few years, 
and some of last year’s best men are back and 
playing. At the time of writing, however, it 
seems probable that her team will hardly rank 
with the big four, and it is doubtful if it will be 
able to hold its own with those of some of the 
smaller colleges. 

Brown’s team is showing up very strongly, 
though not quite so well as last year. Some of 
the best men have graduated, but the team as 
a whole is a very close match for any of the big 
teams and plays very fast football. 

Lafayette isthe surprise of the season, and 
her o—o game with Princeton showed that at 
present herteam is a match for any team now 
playing. Just how it will stand at the close 
of the season is of course hard to say. The 
team has in Rhinehart a very fine guard, and in 
Walbridge and Barclay, perhaps the best pair 
of backs now playing together. The games of 
this team will be worth watching. In the New 
England Association, Williams and Dartmouth 
are unusually strong, while Amherst seems to 
be suffering from a lack of interest on the part 
of the students. Thecontest between Williams 
and Dartmouth should be very close. 

The schedules for 1896 show that some of the 
troubles of last year are still unsettled. It will 
be practically impossible for any one to choose 
achampion for the coming season, because Yale 
is not to meet Harvard or Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton is not to play Pennsylvania. The 
trouble between Yale and Harvard, and Yale 
and Pennsylvania, bids fair to blow over in an- 
other year ; and we may have some sort of an 
arrangement in the future that will bring the 
two best teams of the year together forthe final 
game of the season. 

‘he following are the scores of some of the 
principal games up to date : 

Lancaster, nig erreword 25th, U. of P., 24 ; F. and M., o. 

New Haven, September asth, Yale, 6; Trinity, o. 

Philadelphia, October 3d, U. of P., 40; Bucknell, o. 

Princeton, October 3d, Princeton, 44; Rutgers, o. 

Ithaca, October 3d, Cornell, 22; Syracuse, o. 

Cambridge, October 3d, Harvard, 6; Williams, o. 

Easton, October 7th, Princeton, 0; Lafayette, o. 

New Haven, October 7th, Yale, 18; Brown, o. 

Annapolis, October 7th, U. of P., 8; Naval Cadets, o. 

Cambridge, October 7th, Harvard, 34; Trinity, o. 

Princeton, October 1oth, Princeton, 16; Lehigh, o. 

Hastincs Hotyoker, 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
LAST SEASON. 


The University of Michigan team, premier of 
the Middle West in ‘95, was about the only 
one which had a comparatively even record for 
the season, and its 12-10 victory over Purdue's 
not specially strong team, came very near being 
a bad ‘blot on the escutcheon.” The only 
further classification of the Middle Western 
teams which could lay any claim to accuracy 
would probably be to say that Minnesota, Pur- 
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due, Illinois, Chicago, Northwestern, Missouri 
and Wisconsin followed in a class, above the 
other colleges of the section, but with such 
varying and irregular records as to baffle utter- 
ly any effort to rank them absolutely. Wis- 
consin beat Northwestern 12-6. Ames beat 
them 36 to o and then lost to Wisconsin 26 to 4. 
Minnesota lost to Grinnell, 6-4 ; then beat Wis- 
consin, 14-10, though the latter had beaten 
Grinnell, 14-4. Northwestern, Purdue and 
Missouri, too, vied with one another in their 
efforts to befuddle the hapless individual who 
tries to rank the teams on the basis of scores in 
games. Missouri beat Purdue, 16-6; North- 
western beat the Indiana men, 26-6; then the 
Missouri tigers sprung a surprise on the Evans- 
ton team in the shape of a 22-18 victory. As if 
to further mix matters, Purdue beat Minnesota, 
the vanquishers of Chicago, 18-4, played Michi- 
an’s sturdy team, 12-10, closing by beating 
llinois, 6-2, after the latter had administered a 
terrible drubbing to Northwestern. And so 
the story goes. The fickle wind was not so un- 
reliable as these erratic kickers. But the sur- 
prises made the season the more interesting 
and left the results of every game doubtful to 
the call of time, so that the supporters of this 
or that eleven were hopeful to the end. 


THE COMING SEASON. 

The season of ’96 promises at the outset to 
be even more interesting. At first blush it 
would seem that Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Northwestern, and Wisconsin were to be quite 
strong, with Chicago, Purdue and Missouri 
falling off somewhat from last year’s showing. 
But the situation changes more suddenly here 
than among the matured Eastern universi- 
ties. Some of those big, ungainly, Western 
children shoot up with a great jump, while 
others, who have grown too rapidly, suffer 
some sagged severe setbacks. It may be said, 
however, that the Universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are large enough, 
and have been long enough at the game to 
warrant the expectation of steady work from 
them this year. 

Michigan has the prestige of last year’s suc- 
cesses, and with Captain Senter, Carr, Villa, 
Henninger, Farnham, Richards and Ferbert 
back, they should be able to get together a 
very strong team. They have able subs to 

ut in the vacant guard positions, and their 
ine should be their strength. Few better men 
than Senter, Carr, Villa and Henninger, in 
their respective positions, can be found on any 
field; but behind the line Coach Ward wiil 
have a hard time to find suitable backs. Rich- 
ards is a fair quarter, and Ferbert a goud little 
runner, but they have no man who can punt 
and hit the center like Bloomington, and it will 
be hard work to develop two good backs. 

At Wisconsin the situation is exactly re- 
versed, and backs, good ones, too, are plentiful, 
while the lack of ‘‘ weight” for the line is causing 
much anxiety. Captain Richards, Nelson of 
the ’94 team, and Atkinson, formerly of Beloit, 
are all very strong ground-gainers, good de- 
fense players, and the last-named, and Captain 
Richards are excellent a. Besides these, 
Brewer, Peele, a Canadian player, and O’Dea, 
a younger brother of the rowing coach, are 


.all showing well, but the line candidates are 


all light. Of the ’95 team Alexander, tackle. 
Riordan, guard,.and Sheldon, end, who are 
now back and playing, were the lightest of last 
season’s line men, while Comstock is not heavy 
fora center. The new candidates, besides being 
light, are mostly inexperienced, though they 
strive hard to make up in enthusiasm and 
work for their lack of weight. 

Coach Jerrems, at Minnesota, is very well 
satisfied, for he has, in the line of the old men, 
Harding and Finlayson, guards; Fulton, cen- 
ter ; Captain Harrison, end, and Wyllis Walker 
at tackle—certainly a strong nucleus for a big 
line. Behind the line Loomis is the only vet- 
eran; but the candidates, both for line and 
backs, are numerous, and of good quality. 

The opening games of all three of these 
teams were disappointments; but they give 
little indication what the real strength of the 
teams will be in November, when Michigan 
and Minnesota and Minnesota and Wisconsin 
will meet. 

When one sees plenty of big men on an East- 
ern campus, he will, strange to say, look in 
vain for half the number at a Western univer- 
sity. Probably Minnesota, Michigan and North- 
western are the most fortunate ones in this 
particular this year. The latter, with Captain 
Van Doozer and. Potter as halfs, and Pearce, 
Levings, Andrews, Gloss, and others in the 
line, promises to show a much steadier game 
than in ’95, when the team went to pieces ut- 
terly toward the close of the season, Chicago 
has only Roby, Nichols and Hirschberger, who 
are real good veteran players; but Stagg is a 
careful, painstaking coach, and has already 
brought about decided improvement in the 
team’s work. Of the new men, Kennedy at 
tackle is playing a strong game. 

It is interesting to note that of the four 
largest institutions in the West, hiring East- 
ern coaches, two, Michigan, with Ward and 
McCauley, and Wisconsin, with Phil King, 
have relied on Princeton, and will try the 
tiger’s style of play, while Chicago, with 
Stagg, and Minnesota, with Jerrems, assisted 
by Winter, Heffelfinger and McClung, pin 
their faith to Yale. Illinois has a good little 
team, always sure to play gamely to the last, 
which will be under the direction of Huff, a 
former Illinois (and Dartmouth) guard, and a 
good coach. Among the second-class teams 
Beloit, Lake Forest, and De Pauw are show- 
ing strongly, and the latter may be a surprise 
to some of its opponents ere the Thanksgiving 
turkey of ’96 has been properly disposed of. 
The teams of Grinnell and Iowa Agricultural 
College (Ames), as well as of Iowa State, Mis- 
souri and Oberlin also promise well. The 
latter is more or less of an unknown quantity 
outside of Ohio, but will be better known later, 
as it meets some of the big Western elevens 
this fall. 

All in all, there is every reason to believe 
that between now and November 26th will be 
played the most interesting series of games 
ever participated in by the teams of the Middle 
West. No one of the bis elevens will meet all 
the others, but there will be games enough to 
afford a fair standard of comparison. 

£0, F, Downes, 


————————————————— 





ATHLETICS. 


KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC 
CLUB, 


HIS club, which is the 
successor of the old 
and the new Manhat- 
tan Athletic clubs, 

gave its first open amateur 
outdoor games September 
rgth, on the Columbia Oval, 
Williamsbridge, New York, 
which has been leased for 
j the use of the club's mem- 
bers, Although horse-racing. 
bicycling, cricket games and 
athletic sports in many 
neighboring places were 
stopped by rain and wind, the Knickerbocker 
meeting escaped the storm an: enjoyed pleasant 
weather. The attendance was entirely by invita- 
tion, the club in this point wisely following the 
lead of the New York Athletic Club, the result 
being an assembly unusually large in number, 
and of a higher grade than is ordinarily seen at 
athletic meetings. The track is a quarter-inile in 
circuit, with one straight side prolonged at either 
end into a 220-yard straightaway. The field 
and path were in good condition,and alight wind 
was with the finishes of all races but the 50- 
yardrun The committee did well in making 
their programme somewhat shorter than usual, 
and geno management ended the meeting at 
5 P. M., allowing the spectators to reach home 
in sais for dinner. The prizes were models in 
their line—wreaths of gold, silver, and bronze, 
on plaques of solid oak, making beautiful me- 
mentos of victory, without any pawning value. 
In addition to the games in the field, there was 
a 25-mile race, starting at Stamford, Conn., and 
finishing on the track. These roads are some- 
what hilly, but were in fair condition, being 
used by many wheelmen during the day, and 
the times of this 25-mile race proved that the 
winners were not above tenth class. The dis- 
cus throwing showed that the Greeks, with 
whom this is a national game, are physically 
inferior to Americans, for the three placed men 
in this competition, none of whom had learned 
the game more than two weeks before, easily 
beat the best performances of the Greek cham- 
pions. 

so-yard handicap run (limit 3 yards)—Final heat, 
B. E. Mulligan, Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 8 feet, 
> eee handicap run (limit 9 yards) — Final 
heat, J. E Reilly, Institute A. C., Newark, N. J., 7 
yards, 1ss. 

6oo-yard handicap run (limit 25 yards)—T. E. 
Burke, Boston Athletic Association, scratch, 1m. 11s. 

This race started near the top of the 220- 
yard straightaway. The men ran down 160 
yards of the straight to the ordinary finish 
ine, and then once around the quarter-mile 
path. Burke ran with excellent judgment, 
and at an even rate throughout the race, 
and was comparatively fresh at the finish. 
The time, 1m. IIs., is now the world’s best 
amateur record, supplanting 1m. I1 2-5s., 
made by three men—by L. E. Myers on a third 
of a mile path at the Manhattan Polo 
Grounds, New York City, July ist, 1882; 
by W. C. Downs, on a quarter-mile cinder 


ath at the Berkeley Oval, New York City, 
ay 17th, 1890, and by C Bredin, on 
a quarter-mile path at Stamford Bridge 
Grounds, London, England, June 1oth, 1893. 

1-mile nandicap run—A. R. Tomlinson, K. A. C., 70 
yards, 4m. 31 175s. 

25-mile road race, from Stamford, Conn., to Co- 
lumbia Oval. Williamsbridge, N. Y., and 600 yards 
around the path. 


J. J. McDermott, Pastime A. C.......... seve 325055 3°5 
VA eS ee Ca eee 3.28.27. 
L. Liebgold, New Jersey A. C...........eeeeee 3-36.58 4-5 


Twenty-eight runners started, and eighteen 
finished. 

440) oe hurdle race (ro hurdles, 2 feet 6 Pies re im 
me Buck, K.A.C, 56 2-5s.; P. J. Corley, N.V ons 
2, by 15 yards, fell at ninth “hurdle. ’ Buck’ “% ‘one 
56 2-5s., now becomes the world’s best amateur rec- 
ord, supplanting 57 25s., made by P. J. Finneran, at 
Cambridge, Mass., ¢ ct. 16, 1891. Hurdle races at this 
distance are common in England and Australasia, but 
always with higher hurdles -3ft. or 3ft. 6in. 

11o-yard sack hurdle — 10 a 18 inches high 
-Final heat, C. M. Cohen, K.A.C., 

Running high jump—C. U. Powell, ‘K. A.C., sft. 7 5-8in. 
_ Throwing the discus—R. Sheldon, Y — U., rift. 8in.; 

R, Gray, N.Y.A.C., 1o7ft. 5 3-4in.; B. E: Mulligan. 
K A.C., weft. 2in. 

The discus is a solid wheel of lignumvite, 
8 inches in diameter, 2 inches thick at the center 
and half an inch at the edge, which is shod with 
a steel tire. The complete instrument weighs 2 
kilos, which is the same as 4.4092 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, or, in round numbers, 42-5 lbs. The 
thrower stands in a 9-foot square, out of which 
he must not step until the discus alights, and is 
at liberty to throw in any manner he pleases. 
The throw is measured from the fall of the dis- 
cus, perpendicularly to the front side of the 
square, produced if necessary for that purpose, 
so that oblique throws lose in measuring, and 
accuracy as well as distance is essential. 

Pole vault—C. F. Hamilton, N.J.A.C., roft. 6in. 

Running two hops and jump—J. B. Connolly, S.A.C., 
Boston, Mass., goft. 4in. Connolly’s performance, goft. 
in... now becomes the best American amateur record, 
supplanting 44ft. 7in. by P. Looney, at the Manhattan 
Athletic Club’s Eighty-sixth street grounds, New York 
city, Sept. 29, 1888. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their annual championship meeting, held 
Sept. 26, on the Fair Grounds, at. Lowell, 
Mass., was only partially successful. The 
weather was fine, but the half-mile trotting- 
track was in — condition, and a_ strong 
breeze hindered the runners. The majority of 
the events were foregone conclusions, and 
some of the officials were ignorant of the rules 
governing the meeting. 

100-vard run—T. Burke, East Boston Athletic Associ 
ation, ro 1-5s ; H.C. Kennington, E. B.A. A.,2; Je E 
Sullivan, Fitchburg Athletic Club, 3. 

220-yard run—I’. Burke, E. B. A. A., 22 3°58. 3 “a a 
Holland. E. B. A. A., 2; S. M. Nathan. F. A. C., 

44o-yard run—T. Burke, E. B A. A.,52 4-58. ; ow. J. 
Holland, E. B. A. A., 2: S. M. Nathan, F “3 

880-yard run—A. anny Wright. BE. BA. A. = I 1-58. 

grey ae Worcester City Guards, 2; J.M , jackson, 


1-mile run— A. L. Wright, E. + 4M. 43 58. 

J, Delaney, W. CG. 25 J.J. Mekinnon,agshen 
j-mile run—A. L. Wright, E. B. A. y 16m. 228 ; J. 

J. McKinnon, $. A. C., 2; D.C. Hall, B AA. 2. 
120 yard hurdle race—Final heat. T. icQueenes W. 


C. G., 17s.; E. H. Clark, Newton A. A. iJ, oe ‘on- 
nolly, S. A. C., and D. McTaggart, 4v.°6 > "ana 
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ont heat for third place, and McTaggart won by a 


oo o-yard i race—Final heat, T. ar agp ong 
G, : os. & _—- E. B. A. A., 23 
LP B. Gonnvily, 8. Ak, 
1 mile walk—C. V. Moore, Newton A. C., 7m. 8 3-5S.; 
L. O’Toole, E. B. A. A.,2; E. H. Clark, N.A. A., 3. 
2-mile bicycle ase: Ww. iy ered Burke A. Cis 
6m. “re : en, .2. A.C, a3 F.. W. Stevens, 


Running high jump—F. B. Looney, B. A. A. 5 ft. 
4% in.; J. B. Connolly, S. A. ..-5 tt.-26 in: : E. H. 
Giark, N.A.A., 4 ft. 6 in. 

Running broad ump—J. F. Bennett, E. B. A. A., 
20 ft. 7 in.; J. F. Driscoll, E. * a A.,.20' tt. 5 in, 3 EH. 
Cc. McGrath, E. B. A. A., 20 tt. 4 

Putting 16-lb shut—H. H. Ab oll F. A. C., 40 ft. og 
in.3 7, —. E. B. A. an 38 ft. 1 in.; E. H. Clark, N. 

t. 2in. 

afieg7 ft. 16 lb. hammer—F. Smith, E. B. A. A., 115 
> Pag tee oe. N.A. A, oz &.3'R. J. Washburn, B. 

A. C., 94 

Throwing 6-lb. weight—B. Doherty, E. B. A. A., 24 
ft. : in.; & . Driscoll, E. B. A. A., 21 ft. 5 in. ; F. 
Smith, E. A.A., 20 ft. 5 in. 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Their fifty-seventh games, held September 
26th, at Travers Island, were much like others 
of a long series. The weather was magnifi- 
cent, track and grounds in good condition, 
management excellent, competition spirited, 
and performances of high class. One worlds 
record was beaten and another equaled, and all 
this in the presence of an assembly, composed 
largely of ladies, which overran the seating ca- 
pacity of the grounds. 


During the games Wefers ran his trial heat of the 
1z0-yard race about two feet behind 12s., took the final 
heat in 11 4-5s., won the 300-yard race in 30 3:58, and 
ran his quarter mile in the relay race in 4) 3-5s which 
was a remarkable afternoon’s work for one athlete. 

1z0-vard handicap run (limit 8 yards); final heat, B. 
J. Wefers, New York A. C., scratch,’ 11 4:58. J. 
Keane, Jr., Catholic Club, Newark, N. J.. 6 yar &, 
2, by half a yard; H. S. Lyons, N.Y. A. Cx 6 yards, 

by 2 feet; 2, by a yard and a half; J. H. Reilly, 
Institute A. C , Newark, N. J., 6 yards, 4: 

Wefers’ time in the final heat, 11 4-5S., is faster than 
the previous American amateur record, 12s., by L. E. 
Myers, in New York City, May 30, 1882. and juste uals 
the best British records made by W. P. Phillips, Lon- 
don, March 25, 1882; F T. Ritchie, Oakengates, Sept. 
18, 1883; ©. A. Bradley, Fartown, "June 17. 1893;C. A. 
Bradley, London, April 28, 1894,and A. R. Downer. 
London, May 11, 1895. 

300-yard handicap run (12 yards limit)—B. J preines, 
N. Y. A. C., scratch, 30 3-5s.; H. S. Lyons, N. Y. A. C., 


«- oe 2, by g yards; J. J. Keane, Jr., C. C., yards, 


3 4 feet. 

Wefers’ time. 30 3-5s. now becomes the world’s best 
amateur record, supplanting 31s., wade by himself, at 
—— City. Sept. 7, 1896. 

600 yard handicap run (limit 20 yy a * Ss. ~~ 
, 2. AO. 26 yards, cm. 23.0s0.2 P. J. bain ew 
West Side A. C.. 18 yards, 2, by 8 yards t 
Jr., Knickerbocker A. C., 20 yards, 3, by’ Raa tid, 
1,000-yard handicap run (40 yards limit) H. Kil- 
ar N. Y. A.C., scratch, 2m. » if ie Fr Cregan, 
ee. Cag yards, 2, by a foot; Dalby, N.Y.A 

+9 32 yards. 3, b ys feet. 

“5 e steepiech _- handicap (limit 30 monte-=. 
W. Orton, E 
Baynes, K. a ¢: a. 2, by 500 yards; 

N. Y. A. C., 308., did not finish. 
am ‘mile relay race, —— of four men—New York A. 
B. Hipple. H. S. Lyons, C. H. Kilpatrick. B. 
Weters 3M. 25 3- Athenian A. C., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., 3m. 37 2-58.; gt Bartholomew's A. C.. 3m. 41s. 
r20-yard hurdle race handicap, on grass (3 yards 
limit)—E. B. Bloss, N. Y. A. (., 5 yards. 17 2-58. mm P. 
Halpin. N. Y.A C., 6 yards. 2. by 10 yards: J. E. Un- 
derwood, N. W. S. "A. C., 8 yards, skipped one hurdle. 
220-yard hurdle race, handicap (limit 12 yards)— 
Final heat. P. J. Corley, N. W. S. A. ., scratch, 27 1-58.; 
I T. Fitzgerald, National A. C., 12 ards, 2, by 2 yards; 
G. Winship. N. Y. A. C., 12 yards, 3, by 144 yards. 
2-mile ‘bicycle handicap—O. V. mab sore ~~ 
Wheelmen, 70 yards, 5m. 16 1-58.: H. -Redell, River. 


orms, 


. C., seratch, 12m. nib 1-5S. ; 
2 RR. inaiae. 


side Wee 40 yards, 2, by 9 yams H. M. Hoffman, Park- 
wa +, 60 yards, 3, by 2 yards 
hee standing long jumps—B. E. Mulligan, K.A.C., 
pit 8in.; A. P. Schwaner, N. Y. A. C., 33ft. 7%in.; J. T. 
itzgerald, N Aes 3eft. 83zin, 

Running broad juinp, handicap—E. B. Bloss, N. Y. 
A. C., 22ft. 7in.; S. E. ee on A. C.,9 inches, earft. 
44in.; J. . Cross, Y.M.C. A, 2 feet 9 inches, x8ft. 
11in 

Pole vault, handicap—S. K. Thomas, K. A. C., 3 
inches, and C. T. Ven Winkle, N. Y. A! C., 3 inches. 
tied at’ roft. 5 5-8in., and in tne vault-off Thomas won at 
8g 34in.; ue Balz, New York Turn Verein, g inches, 
oft. r1in. 

Putting 12-lb. shot ree of 160 lbs. and under—R. 
McDougall, Varuna B pt 9 in.; e Steinberg, Y. 
M. C.A., qrft. roin.; é Won N. ¥.T V Ty qxit. 

5 enon 16-1b, hammer, handicap—B. C. Davis, N. 

»15 feet, raft. sin.; J. A. Larkin, Xavier A. A.. 
J. feet, 102ft. 4in.; Ag . Hennen, Harvard University, 
15 feet, goft. gin. 


THE CANADIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The nineteenth annual meeting for the de- 
cision of the amateur athletic championships 
of Canada, given for six years by the Montreal 
Lacrosse Club, and since then by the Amateur 
Athletic Association of Canada, was held Oct. 5, 
on the grounds of the Montreal Amateur A‘S~ 
letic Association, at Westmount, Montreal, Q. 
The path, a third of a mile in circuit, with 
properly banked curves, was well-made, and is 
always well kept, but was unavoidably a trifle 
slow from recent heavy rains. The cold raw 
weather and chilling wind were uncomfortable 
for the scantily-clad athletes, and made record- 
breaking impossible. 

In scoring for points, 5 are allowed for first place, 3 


for second place, and «for third place. Calculating on 
this basis, the club score of this meeting is as follows: 


First. Second. Third. Total 


Points. 

re FO A Micciciasccsescccas 7 3 2 46 
PO a ere I 3 3 17 
CS er one ee aes 3 I To 
Toruutoe Pulled. A. C....s0cceses 1 1 ie . 
Pastime A.C , New York...... 1 1 8 
Knickerbocker A. C..........:. 1 1 8 
IN IG sce tvanead-askawas 1 I 8 
St. John (N. B.) B. ae A.C... 8 ig 2 7 
Manctow (NN. BASE... cc.cs. oe 2 2 
Pastime A C., | acho RE wawinitesd, és I 1 
Ecole pel weg Montreal... ° 
Montreal Bicycle Club......... .. ° 
Montreal Lacrosse Club........ .. c 
McGill University.....cecse... 0. ° 
POMS. .icciccsicaes saieecndis 13 13 11 115 


Canada won 4 firsts, 5 seconds, 8 thirds—48 points. 
United States won g firsts, 8 seconds, 3 thirds—72 
points. 

1oo-yard run ; first round ; first two in each heat to 
run in final—First heat, b. Glendenning, Moncton (N. 
B.) Amateur Athletic Association, 12 3-58. ;B. J. Wefers, 
New York Athletic Club, New York City, U. S. A., 2, 
Second heat, E. Bb. heey RY. A. Ga 10 2-58. 3 J. WwW 
Humphrey, M ~ Coe BY s ‘yards; A. EB. Battle, 
Montreal A. A. A., Bey Final heat, Wefers, 10s. ; Bluss 
2, by 5 yards; Humphrey, 3 3 ; Glendenning. 4 

220- yard run—Final heat, “B. f 2 eg le y. A. C., 
> i! eg — N, Y. A. © as 5 . Humphrey. 


44 Sok B. ee a e Vc; C.. som te. Be: 
Kilpa rick. N. Y.A 23 * Girtora, M.A. A. *. 
3 H. S. Lyons, N. z A. e a pe G. Stephen, M.A. 

B_ Glendenning, M. A. C.,6;S. W. Woodiey. 
Meciit University, Montreal, Q., 7. 

8do-yard run—C. H. Kilpatric ok, N. Y. A. ~~, 2m. 

ss.; A. W. arn M. A.A. A..2, by 6 yards; S. 
Hipple. N. = 2 yards § : Stephen, Mu A. 

sA,o3 J W: eek McG. A. A., 

“aie run—A. Brodie. M.A.A.A.. ym, 26s.; R. Grant, 

— (Ont.) A.C.. 2, by 16 yards; G, W. Orton, N.Y. 

“ iit on last lap. having broken down in the ankle 
be e sprained in the steeplechase at ‘I'ravers Isl- 
and a week before. 

-2-mile — Grant, T A. C., 10m. 37 5-8s. sO e 04 
ley. M.A.A.A., 2, bv 10 yards: A. Brodie. M.A.A 


eee ee eee 
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120-yard hurdle race ; first round; first two in each 


heat to start in final—First heat, F. W. 
John (N. 


Coombs, st. 
B.) Bicycle bg A.C., 17 2-58.; E. H. Clark, 
Boston (Mass.) A.A., 2; M. P. on "N.Y.A.C., S. 
Second heat, W B. Bioss, N.Y.A.C., 17 3-58.; L. O. How- 
ard, M.A. A. ; T. Matthews, } ontreal Lacrosse 
Club, 3. Final eat, Bloss, 178.; Clark, 2, by a yard. 
The conduct of the final heat was unsatisfactory. The 
pistol was fired unintentionally, and Coombs and 
Howard ran through, while Bloss and Clark stopped 
when so ordered by the starter. The heat was de- 
clared void and the men ordered to run again, which 
Coombs and Howard refused to do, and the other pair 
were sent off without them. 

Running high jump—C. U. Powell, 
A.C., New York, sft. roin.; E. H. 
Sin.; F. W. Coombs, St. J. B. and A. C., 5ft. 6in. 

Running broad jump—E. B. Bloss. 7A. — 
5¥%in.; H. P. McDonald, M.A.A.A., 2oft. ssin.; F. 
Coombs, St. J. B.and A.C., 20ft. 4%in.: E. H. Clas 
a gem A., 20ft. 1341n.; D. Robinson, Toronto Police A. C., 
18ft. 

Pole 1 vault—F. W. Coombs, St. J. B. and A. C., oft.; C. 
U. Powell, K.A C., 8ft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot— j. W. Gray, N.Y.A.C., g2ft. ro%in.; 
F. H. mg B.A.A., 37ft. rolgin. ; A. Smith, M.A.A. A. 


Knickerbocker 
Clark, B.A.A., sft. 


37ft. 4% : H. Pelletier, Montreal Bicycle Club, 35ft. 
7% in. 

Ai ving 16-1b. hammer — J. S. Mitchell, Pastime 
A.C., N.Y.C., 128ft. 4%in.; W. Nicol, T.P.A.C.,_r2o0ft. ; 


E. H. Clarke, B.A.A., rogft. gin.; J. Corley, P.A.C., 
Montreal, all throws foul. 
Throwing 56-lb. “Ts final contest — W. on 


T.P.A.C.. 30t. _ . S. Mitchell, P.A.C., N.Y.C., 
2oft sin. Fe vc ro Pastime A.C., Montreal, 26ft. 
iin. Corley, P.A.C., M., 24ft. ro%in.; J. Lauzon. 


Ecole ‘Gy mnastique, 22ft. 54in. In the first attempt to 
decide this championship some of the contestants used 
Nicol’s private weight, which the careless officials 
measured after instead of before the competition, and 
found it three inches too lon 


clared void, and the men took a second bout. 


fHE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


The third annual meeting for the award of 
these honors was held September 19th, at Seat- 
tle, Wash., with track and grounds in good con- 
dition, weather fine, attendance large, and a 
strong wind with the sprinters and hurdlers. 
The Multnomah Athletic Club of Portland, 
Oregon, won the club championship, as it did at 
the two previous meetings. 

too-yard 3 ele Tacoma A.C., 10 1-5s.; Coyne 


Multnomah A.C., 
220-yard ran—Dickson, T.A.C., 23 4-58. ; Connor, Seat- 


tle Y.M.C.A., 2. 

440-Y — run —Coy ne, M.A.C., 53 3-5S.; Burnett, 
M.A.C 

880- yard run—Burnett, M.A.C., 2m. 5 2-5s. ; Morford. 
S.A.C, 


r-mile rue~Buractt, M.A.C., 4m. 42S. ; Quackenbush, 

YY ott's 

120- pore hurdle race—Morgan, M.A.C., 16 2-5s.; Gould, 
TAS. 

220- yard hurdle race—Morgan, M.A.C., 27 4-5s. ; Hill, 
T.A 


1-mile walk— Young. T.A.C. 7m. Cooley, 
S.Y.M.C.A., 2. 
Running high jump — Kerrigan, M.A.C., sft. 8in: 
Atkins. S.Y.M.C.A., 2 
Pole vault— “ce ng S.A.C., roft.; Kennedy, T.A.C., 
Running broad jump —Barreger, ‘T.A.C. , 20ft.; Brasee, 
M.A.C., 2. 
Throwing 56-lb. MAC... 
84in. ; Hayden, A, 
Throwing 16-lb haminer — Flanagan, M.A.C., r2eft. 


7in.; Hayden, T.A.C., z 
M.A.C., 33ft. 7in. ; 


Putting 16-1b, shot—Flanagan, 
Morgan, M.A. 

2-mile bicycle face—Bartholomew, T.A.C., 5m. 8 2-58.; 
Jones, T.A.C., 2. 


32S. 5 


apie anagan, 23ft. 


MONTREAL, Q., AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Their customary fall handicap games were 
held September 19th, with rainy weather and a 
slow track. The absence of any rule governing 
the decision of ties protracted the high jumping 
contest, and left the final decision to a toss. -It 


; so the contest was de- ~ 
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would be wise for the Canadian authorities to 
adopt the rules of the A. A. U. on this point. 


roo-yard handicap run—Final heat, P. J. Leduc. 
Tucker School, 9 feet, 10 1-55. 

220-yard handicap run—P. J. Leduc, T. S., 12 yards. 
22 4-58. 

3oo-yard run, boys under 14 years—G. Bain, Oak 

° 41 2-58. 

aso-yard run, 
57 4°5 

pny eantinny run—G. 
yards, 51 3-5 

880-yard Rendicap run—G. Stephen, M. A. A. A.. 

7 yards, 1m. 59 3-58. 

1-mile age run—A. Brodie, Jr.. 
scratch, 4m. 35 1 

120-yard hurdle handicap—L. O. Howard, M. A. A. A., 
scratch, 20s, 

Half-mile bicycle nandicap—Final heat, H. A. Sane- 
sirat, Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, ro yards, 1m. 15 1-5 

1-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, W. A.S. Ayerst, 
Montreal B. C., 15 yards, 2m. 28 4-58. 

2-mile bicycle lap handicap ; positions at end of each 
lap count as follows: First, 3 points; second, 2 points; 
third, 1 point—H. A. Coussirat, W. B. C., scratch, r, in 
5M. 39 2-58. 

Running high ju mp. rt dy tnagy Oak A. 
A. A., 6 inches, 1; Boon, -» t inch, 2. 
Four men tied for first place. Inthe inated O’Brien 
and Boon tied again, and as both were tired and it was 
raining heavily they tossed for first place, O’Brien 
winnin 

Running | broad jump, handicap—H. P. McDonald, 

scratch, 20) t. 2in 

Putting 16-1b. shot, handicap— H. Pelletier, M. B. C., 
7 inches, 37ft. 5 1-2in. 

Throwing so lb. weight, handicap—J. Lauzon, E. G. 
M., 2 feet, 25ft. roin. 


boys under 16 years—P. Gomery, 


Stephen, M. A. A. A., 5 


a ae AG 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT. 


Mr. B. J. Wefers made a public trial against 
the 300-yard running record on the Readville, 
Mass., trotting track, October 1st. The path 
was in excellent condition, but the weather too 
cold for record breaking, and the fresh raw wind 
blowing across the grounds was slightly against 
the runner, who did not finish in his usual 
style, and ran in 31 4-5s., being 1 1-5s. behind 
his own record 

FIXTURES. 

Nov. 14—Thirteenth Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., Games in 
their armory, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Nov. 17—New West Side Athletic Club and Company 
G, Twelfth Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., Games 

Nov. 23—Brooklyn Athletic Club and Compan E, 
Forty-Seventh Regiment, N.G NY. 
Games in the Armory, Brooklyn, &:. 7 

Nov. 27—Twenty-Second a, N.G.S.N.Y.,Games 


in their armory 
W. B. Curtis. 
LAWN-TENNIS. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE LAWN-TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 
The fifteenth annual tournament of the In- 
tercollegiate Lawn-Tennis Association opened 
Tuesday, October 6th, on the grounds of the 
New Haven Lawn Tennis Club, at New Haven, 
Conn The following colleges were repre- 
sented : Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, 
Georgetown University, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
Brown, Williams, Cornell, Princeton and Yale. 
The “singles” was won hs Se D. Whitman, Har 
vard, who beat in the finals x Driscoll, George- 
town, 6—2, 6—4 6--2. 
The “doubles” were won by Ware and Scudding. 


of Harvard, over Whitman and Forbes, the scores 
in the final standing 3--6, 6—3, 6—8, 9—7, 6—1. 

The annual business meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Tennis Association was held today. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: ae ma 
Ss. Thompson, Princeton ; Vice-President, 

Ware, Harvard; Secretary ‘and Treasurer, & 
Dodge, Yale. It was voted to hold the annual tourna- 


ment of 1897 at New Haven, the first week in October. 

















GOLF. 


THE WOMAN’S CHAMPION- 
SHIP, 


IS but five years since, 
in the pages of Out- 
ING, the first plea 
was published in the 
United States for ‘‘ Golf 
for Women,” and to-day 
by one hundred links as 
many thousands have 
been following with in- 
tense and intelligent in- 
terest the play of the can- 
didates for the woman’s 
blue ribbon of the links. 
In view of the high 
character of the play ex- 
hibited by nearly all the 
contestants it is almost 
. impossible to believe that 
“<, the sport has had so short 
acareer. The entries for 
this year were nearly 
double those of last year, 
twenty-nine, represent- 
ing sixteen clubs, having secured the right to 
contest at Morristown, viz. : 


Country Club of Brookline—Mrs. F. E. Zerrahn. 
Country Club of Westchester County—Mrs. W. B. 
Duncan, Jr. Misquamicut Golf Club—Miss F. A. 
Clarke. Agawam Hunt—Mrs. G. Richmond Parsons. 
Newport Golf Club—Miss Anna Sands. Baltimore 
Golf Club—Miss F. K. McLane. Baltusrol Golf Club 
—Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan. Oyster Bay Golf Club-- 
Mrs. Devereux Emmet. Philadelphia Country Club— 
Miss F. C. Griscom and Miss E. Cassatt. « Seabright 
Golf Club—Miss Alice Strong. Essex County Country 
Club—Miss Anabel Green. Cincinnati Golf Club— Miss 
Clara Longworth. Morris County Golf Club— Mrs. 
William Shippen, Miss Alice D. Fieid, Miss Louisa F. 
Field, Mrs. Arthur Dean, Miss Edith R. Catlin, Miss 
Alice Post, Miss Helen Shelton, and Miss Elizabeth N. 
Little. Shinnecock Hills Golf Club—Mrs. Arthur Tur- 
nure, Miss F. Ethel Wickham, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Mrs. 
H. W. McVickar and Mrs. Henry E. Coe. New Ha- 
ven Golf Club—Miss E. M. Wylie. Albany Golf Club 
—Miss Elizabeth Oliver and Miss Cora Oliver. 


Twenty-seven put in an appearance on Oc- 
tober 6th Two rounds each were made over 
the short nine-hole course at medal play, i.e., 
counting by strokes, to determine the eight best, 
to whom only the subsequent stages of the con- 
test were open. The following was the result 
of the first day's play: 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, out, 47; in, 48—95. 
Miss F. C. Griscom, out, 53 ; in, 49—102. 
Mrs. William Shippen, out, 52; in, 50-—102. 
Miss Anna Sands, out. 47 ; in, 56—103. 
Miss F. K. McLane, out, 50; in, 55—105. 
Miss C. L. Oliver. out, 53; in, 52—r10s5. 

Mrs. Arthur Turnure, out, 49; in, 56—105. 
Miss Helen Shelton, out, 56; 1n, 55—111. 
Mrs. F. E. Zerrahn, out, 62; in, 5t—113. 
Miss Elizabeth Oliver, out, 62; in, 54—116. 
Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan, out, 59 ; in, 58—117. 
Mrs. H. W. McVickar. out, 58; in, 60-—118. 
Miss Alice W. Post, out, 60; in, 62—122. 
Miss Louise Field, out, 60; in, 62—122. 
Miss Ethel Wickham, out, 64; in, 61—125. 
Miss E. N. Little, out, 64; in, 63—127. 

Miss Alice Strong, out, 60; in, 68—128. 
Miss Clara Longworth, out, 67; in, 62—129. 
Miss F. A. Clarke, out, 64; in, 65—129. 
Miss Alice D. Field, out, 65 ; in, 65—130. 
Mrs. H. E. Coe, out. 69 ; in, 64—133. 

Miss E. R. Catlin, out, 68 ; in, 67—135. 

Miss Anabel Green, out, 69; in, 68—137. 
Miss E. M. Wylie, out, 90; in, 71—161. 

Mrs. G. Richmond Parsons, out, 77; in, 85—16z. 





THE COX CUP. 
WOMAN’S CHAMPION- 
SHIP TROPHY, 


The weather on the second day, October 
7th, was perfect, and the play by holes. The 
eight qualified competitors were reduced to 
four by Miss Sands winning over Mrs. Shippen 
after a tie at the eighteenth hole, Miss Hoyt 
winning over Miss McLane, Miss Oliver over 
Miss Griscom, and Mrs. Turnure over Miss 
C. Shelton. 

The final contest was reduced to a three- 
cornered duel by Miss Sands defaulting to 
Miss Hoyt. Mrs. Turnure first defeated Miss 
Oliver, after a very close game in which the 
scores were : 

Mrs. Turnure— 


First round....... pakeeden 5 6 665 4 6 § 7—50 
Second round..........0++ 4 610 6 7 4 4 6 5—52 
is cacvacasanentecdveatasee << ‘eb eccescceaces 102 
Miss C. Oliver— 
PUPS TOUNG oo 0050 cistdvaes 775665 5 6 6—53 
Second round...........+. § 576975 3 6 7s 
WOtalisidccviesscsvsceccceeceses catiinaas ends sedesiewas 104 


The final struggle was, therefore, between 
Mrs. Turnure and Miss Hoyt, both of whom 
played excellent golf. Miss Hoyt won the 
championship and cup. Following are the 
scores : 


EVANS Ea dae Senwesee 5 5768 45 5 5—5°0 
Mixa: Gcaueteesie: 05 +4667 § 8 4 § -.—45—98 
Mrs, Turnure— 
Bi cceccns Bese rstswaies 46765 5 6 5 4-48 
 eerere ry 48 7 5 49 7 ++—49—-97 


It looks well for the future of ‘ golf for 
women,” when the championship is held by 
one so young as Miss Hoyt, who is scarcely 
seventeen years old. 

Ardsley Casino Golf Club.—The George 
Gou!d Cup contest September 26th, drew a large 
gathering to the links. It was won by C. F. 
Judson, Secretary of the Club, with a net score 
of 82. The summary : 

J. F. Judson, gross, 112; handicap, 30; net, 82. E.S. 


affray, 105, 22, 83. H.W. Bull, 101, 17,84. M. Graham, 
r., 92, 8, 8 R. Kerry, Jr., 92, 4,88. De Lancey Nicoll, 


92, 4, 88. . H. Sands, » Namie 89. Dr. G. A. Rich- 
ards, 99, 8, 91. H. M. Billings, 95, 4, 91. E. Griffin, 121, 
30, W. J. Worcester, 102, 10, 92. N. B. Burr, 97, 4, 93. 


A. Dew. Cochrane, 110, 16, 94. _J. E. Sheffield, 114, 20, 94. 
Gerritt Smith, 106, 10, 96. 8 H. P. La Farge, 120, 23, 97. 
H. S. Brooks, 117, 16, tor. Dr. Roderick Terry, 108, 4, 
104. J.T. Terry, Jr., 121, 17, 104. J. Warren Bird, 120, 
II, 109. 

Shinnecock Hills Golf Club.—At the annual 
tournament of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 
which opened Tuesday, September 29th, the 
President’s Cup was played for. The players 
making the best eight scores were qualified to 
continue the contest at match play. The eight 
best scores were as follows : 


Lindsley Tappin, Westbrook Golf Club, 181; James 
A. Tyng, Morris County Golf Club, 186; E. H. Moeran, 

r., Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 187; R. M. Thompson, 

hinnecock Hills Golf Club, 189; R. H. Robertson, 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 191; L. E. Larocque, 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 192; C. Wheeler Barnes, 
St. Andrew’s Golf Club, 195; H. G. Trevor, Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, 196. ’ 

The scores made by the other competitors 
who failed to qualify were as follows : 

Robert Goodbody, 205; C. L. Tappin, 205; H. E. Coe 
206 ; T. G. Coagaee, 207; EK. H. Moeran, Sr., 208 ; N. H 
Lord, 210; J. C. Lee, 213; L. F. H. Betts, 215; C. D. 
Barnes, 216 ; C. F. McKim, 217 ; R. E. Schirmer, 219; S. 
Waller, 221: J. B Tappin, 225; W. Burlington 


Cocks, 229; G. E. Armstrong, 225. 
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The eight players who qualified September 
zgth, continued the contest September 30th 
and October 1st, and it was won by James A. 
Tyng over Larocque, by a score of 84 to 87. 


Essex County Club.—The season of the 
Essex County Club of Manchester, Mass., as 
far as scheduled events are concerned, closed 
Saturday, October 3d, with a mixed foursomes 
contest. Miss Elsie F. Carr and Samuel Carr 
were the winners, with a net score of 97. The 
summary : 

Miss Elsie F. = yi and Mr. Samuel Carr, gross, 117 ; 
handicap, 20; net, 

Mrs. R. C. trooper, and Mr. R.C 

P. H. McMillan, 125. 15, 110. 

Miss Hamlen and Mr. G. S. Curtis, Jr., 115, 9, 106. 

Miss Sargent and Mr. J. F. Curtis, 108, 5, 103. 

Miss M. Tucker and Mr. R. F. Tucker, 134, 20, 114. 

Miss M. W. Carr and Mr. T. B. Gannett, Jr., 126, 8, 


418. 
Mrs. G. S. Silsbee and Mr. A. B. Silsbee, 138, 18, 120. 
Mrs. Lester Leland and Mr. E. S. Grew, 138, 14, 124. 
Mrs. T. Dennie Boardman and Mr. Reginald Board- 
man, 147, 14, 133- 
Bo E. A: Boardman and Mr. G. D. Boardman, 155) 


C. Hooper, 116, 16, 100. 


13. 

Mes. P. Dexter and Mr. P. Dexter, 153, 15, 1 

Miss F. D. oe and the Hon. James SieMitlan, 
140, scratch, 14 

Mrs. Walter op. DeNegre and Mr. William Tucker, 
159, 13, 146. 

Paterson Golf Club.—Saturday, October 
3d, two competitions were held, one for the 
Hewat medal, and the other a team match 
with the Tuxedo Golf Club team, Nine handed 
in scores in the competition for the Hewat 
medal, which S. M. Allen won with a total 
of 94. The summary: 

S. 4 Allen, 94; G. E. Armstrong, 97 Graham, 

. Scott, 104; J. M. Mazie, 106; % a. Gordon, 107; 
Wp D. Kirker, 111; N. B. Lewis, 116; B. Gherhardt, 120. 

The team match was won by a score of 27 to 

20. The summary: 





PATERSON, TUXEDO. 

OO TT o | Rushmore 
SINE: Keb ebeseenssexces o|/ E Bs sccsswvescssens ° 
ee Seas 2 2thot ..... 
BODEDORY «0000020000000 Spi ere 
Ne rr 2| Van Cortlandt. 
Rr Fh errr. 
Rosencrantz .........+++ hh OO errs ° 
PRRUNND winnsowsnsesncnccs 4) eer 1 
SRE. <canasessese: 00 G | WATT ..cccccccscscceecves ° 
eer pkb We ED Sos 06 ees-beeeen can 10 

Sa oeusBD oT) ee ry. 27 





St. Andrew's Golf Club, These veterans 
of golf had brilliant weather and good play in 
the contests for the President’s Cup, the Club 
Cup, and the Consolation Cup, which were held 
October 7th, 8th, and oth. 


The result of the St. Andrew's and Consola- 
tion Cup rounds were : 


St. Andrew’s Cup Tournament: First round— ames 
Park, St. a s, beat J. M. Krapp, Westbrook, 4 u 
and 2 to play; W. F. Menzies, St. Andrew's. beat W. 
Sands. 2 up aah 1 to play; G. E. Armstrong, St. An- 
rew’s, beat Jasper Lynch, Lakewood. 2 upandrtoplay; 
A. L. Livermore, St. Andrew’s, —_ James A. Tyng, 
Morristown, 6 up and 5 to play; A. E. Paterson. Rich- 
mond County, beat E. H. Moeran, he ‘Shinnecock, a uP 
and 2 to play; S. M. Allen, Paterson, beat B.S. de Gar- 
mendia, St. Andrew's, 5 up and3toplay ; H R.Sweny, 
St. Andrew's. beat H.M Harriman, Ardsley Casino, 5 

and 4 to play; James Brown, St. Andrew’s, beat 
HM Billings, ArdSley, 1 up. 

Second round—Menzies beat Park, 4 up and 2to play; 
Livermore beat Armstrong, 5 up and 4 to play; Pater- 
son, beat Allen, 1 up 9 holes played); Sweny beat 
Brown, 4 up and 3 to play. 

Consolation Cup—J. W. Lockett, ewan beat 
W. E. Hodgman, 4 up and 2to e ay; J ohnson, 
St. Andrew's, beat Alexander M 


sic 4 x nas ey, 4 up 
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and 3to play. Byes drawn by C. H. Wildes, St. An- 
rew’s; I. K. Taylor, St. Andrew’s; C. B. Kerr, Lake- 
wood ; G. Fox Tiffany, Westchester ; John Reid, V. R. 
Innis, J. C. Ten Eyck, J. B. Upham, ‘St. Andrew’s; O. 
Hockmeyer, Richmond County; J. R. Chadwick, Rich- 
mond County; H. D. Cheever, Rockaway; C. S Cox, 
Fairfield County; Henry E. Coe, Shinnecock, and Be- 
verly Ward, Jr.. Baltusrol. 

First round—Wildes beat Taylor, 2 up; Cox beat 
Cheever, 4 up and 3 toplay ; Ward beat Coe, 2 up and 
1 to play ; Tiffany beat Kerr, 1 up; Ten Eyck beat 
Hockmeyer, 6up and 4 to play ; Upham beat Chadwick, 
1 up (1g holes) ; Innis beat Reid. 


Some of the best individual scores were : 


Di ciccccensesncesesesecceds S345 6 BS ¥7 8 «as 

EMGikGawis.| canabbenkehauonmae .S 88429 4 oe 

PUMME ckunseahekahskussseeunsasen.oovepbiewisas eres sis 86 
Knapp— 

RP Sacthbensnbasneehn une a0 6345 6 4 8 6 64-8 

rer Oeseccevccesicce- ces $4443 9 8 ue oH 

UML Labbe 74S hassebRbAR Ween Sn seiseNe sss caesSenksses 92 





DOtal 6 00000s0000e+-000906se0ea.s0ee Cecereccccvcrees coos BQ 

In the third ooend for the St. Andrew’s, 
Livermore beat Menzies, by 3 up and 2 to 
play ; Sweny beat Paterson, by 1 up. 

The final round and cup was won: by Sweny 
over Livermore, by 3 up and 2 to play. 

In the third round of the Consolation Cup 
series, C. H. Wildes, St. Andrew’s, defeated 
Alexander Martin, Ardsley Casino, res I ee & 
G, F. Tiffany, Westchester Country e- 
feated W. R. Innis, St. Andrew’s G. on y 3 
up and 2 to play B. Upham, St. Andrew's 
G.C., defeated J. C. Ten Eyck, ba A Meadow 
Golf Club, by 4 up and 3 to play; C. S. Cox, 
Fairfield County, beat Beverly Ward, Jr., Bal- 
tusrol, by 5 up and 4 to piay. 

In the tourth (semi-final) round C. H. Wildes 
beat G. F. Tiffany, 2 up; C. S. Cox beat J. B. 
Upham, 2 up and 1 to play. 

FIXTURES. 
Oct. 31—Essex C ty Country Club, O N..F., 
Se 

Oct. 3:—New Brunswick Golf Club, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Handicap for Members’ Cu up. 

Nov. 3—Baltimore Golf Club, Baltimore, Md., Club 
Championshi Tournament. 

Nov. 3—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J. 
Governor's Cup. 

Nov. 3—Paterson Golf Clu er J., Competi- 
tion for King Cu 

Nov. ee Cricket Club, Finals for Annual 


Nov. 3—St. Andrew's Golf Club, Club Championship, 
for the John Keid Gold Medal. 

Nov. 4—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 

adies’ Cu 

Nov. g—St. Andrew’ s Golf Club, Final Handicap, for 
the Winners in All Monthly Handicaps, 
for the Vice-President’s Cup. 

Nov. 11—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 

adies’ Cu 

Nov. 14—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 
Handicap Foursome. 

Nov. 18—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 
Ladies’ Cu 

Nov. 25—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 
Ladies’ Cup, Finals. 

Nov. 26—Paterson Golf Club, Paterson, N.J., Competi- 
tion for King Cup. 

Nov. 28—Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 
President’s Cup, Finals. 

Dec. 12--Essex County Country Club, Orange, N. J., 
Handicap Foursome, Finale 

. TURNER. 


























CYCLING. 


PRACTICAL WHEELING. 

(There is a science and anartincycling. Bicycles drive 
away care, but demand some care. for themselves.) -QUT- 
ING PROVERB. 

UNCRATING. 

NLESS a new bicycle is purchased from 
a local dealer it will come securely 
packed in a wooden crate, with the hand- 
le-bar fastened to the frame, and the 
pedals, tools, repairing outfit, etc., in a 
small box, built generally in the upper left-hand 
corner of the crate. The wheel is released by 
removing the slats from one side and loosening 
possibly one or twocords, when it may be 
lifted an inch or two to clear the cleats on 
the bottom. Be careful to leave no nails 
projecting from the top or sides to scratch the 
machine as it is removed, The handle-bar 
and pedals should be first taken out, and the 
box containing the tools opened. The putting 
of the bicycle together is then a matter of but 
a few minutes, requiring nothing more than 
the knowledge of a wheel’s construction which 

every rider should possess. 

It is always well to preserve the crate; on a 
long journey it may save the bicycle from seri- 
ous injury. Ordinarily the dealer will supply 
a crate for a new bicycle free of charge. 


THE CHOICE OF SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


The care of the feet is a very important part 
of the hygiene of the cyclist. Every day, espe- 
cially on a long tour, they should be washed 
and dried with scrupulous care. Low, loose- 
fitting shoes are to be preferred except in cases 
of weak ankles, as they allow the freest possible 
ventilation, which will do more for the foot of 
the wheelman or wheelwoman than the art of 
the chiropodist. 

The perfect fitting of stockings (which should 
be much heavier than those of ordinary wear, to 
make up for the shorter costume) demands care- 
fulattention, the neglect of which has much to 
do with the complaints of sore and tender feet. 
A stocking that is tooshort in the foot is as un- 
comfortable as it is harmful, while one too 
long is sure to crease somewhere and irritate 
the skin. 

PEDAL SCIENCE. (SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 


Proper pedaling is the first essential of easy 
and graceful cycling. The rising pedal should 
be caught just before it reaches the height of 
the stroke, and pushed almost to the lower 
« dead center,” easing the foot immediately 





PROPER PEDAL AND ANKLE ACTION. 


after that point is passed, so as to take full ad- 
vantage of the interval of rest, and not to weight 
the rising pedal. The heel should be slightly 
dropped at the height of the stroke, which 
helps the crank over the upper ‘‘ dead center;” 
then the force is again applied through half of 
the circle. In the illustration, ‘‘ A” shows the 
foot ready to push the pedal to *C”; at “B” 
the power applied reaches its maximum ; at 
‘““C” the stroke is practically finished, and at 
‘““D” the foot rests easily while the crank’s 
momentum completes the revolution. A little 
practice in the art of proper pedaling will add 
much to the ease, speed and pleasure of riding. 
BEFORE PUTTING THE WHEEL AWAY. 

The spokes, the chain, and other minor parts 
of the bicycle are apt to rust during the late 
autumn and winter, especially after a summer 
at the seashore. The best preventive of this 
condition is frequent rubbing with a slightly 
greasy cloth ; or, in case the wheel is to be put 
away for some time, an application of a very 
thin coat of vaseline. Every part of the ma- 
chine should be freed from mud, dust and moist- 
ure, and the bearings taken out, cleaned and 
freshly oiled before storing. A bicycle should 
be stored in none but a dry place ; the garret 
is much preferable to the cellar. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Dry mud should never be wiped off the 
enameled parts of a bicycle. Dampen the sur- 
face with a wet cloth, and, after standing a 
minute or two, the mud may be easily removed 
without marring the finish, 

Do not grip the handle-bar too tightly while 
riding through sand. Keep the machine under 
full control, but allow the resiliency of the tire 
to adapt itself to the ever-varying surface. 

A loose bearing is always disagreeable and 
often dangerous—sometimes allowing the bi- 
cycle to get out of alignment, If too tight, it 
increases rather than diminishes friction, and 
very quickly wears out the parts with which it 
comes in contact. 

Every rider should be able to adjust the 
minor parts of his machine. In case the frame 
or forks get out of order, however, only a com- 
petent mechanic with the proper facilities can 
repair them. 

The chain should be well cleaned two or 
three times a week—oftener on long tours— 
and graphite or some other good lubricant ap- 
plied whenever the links grate as they engage 
the sprocket teeth. A small toothbrush is very 
serviceable for reaching parts of the chain in- 
accessible with a cloth. 

Even with the most careful management, the 
several nuts on a wheel will become loosened 
by continuous jolting over rough surfaces. It 
is well to examine all bolts and try the nuts 
occasionally, 


AMERICAN AMATEUR TRACK RECORDS. 
New American track records from five miles 
to the hour, in competition, were created at the 
Chicago Coliseum on September 22d by Forrest 
H. Wilson, of the Chicago Cycling Club. The 
event was a 25-mile race, in which fourteen 
men started with tandem pacing. Wilson rode 
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in wonderful form from the start, and the com- 
petition was prolonged in order to allow him 
to establish a new hour amateur record, which 












he did by covering 27 miles 775 yards. The 
following table shows the times by miles: 
Miles. Time.|M. tles. Time 
ADIN 6 ox0sensvesabieas 2:10 ©6« | Fifteen .............. 32240 1-5 
Two... ++ 4:15 2-5/Sixteen.... sss... oe 34:49 
Three .. 6:22 3-5|Seventeen .......... 30:54 3-5 
Four.. -. 8:34 3-5/Eighteen... 39°07 I-5 
Five - 10:48 2-5, Nineteen. 41:21 3-5 
Six... ..12:58 2-5|Twenty ... 43:37 
Seven +15:07 2-5| Twenty-one. 45:53 
Eight........ .-17:24 3-5|Twenty-two... ....48:03 3-5 
BIEND scccececcs noo sEQtSe 3-5) Twenty-three + ee eee 50213 1-5 
TON. 0000 c0s0c0c00es 21:47 4-5; wenty-four........ 52:24 1-5 
BAPWEN cass. usa xsaee 24:01 4-5|T'wenty-five ....... 54:35 
TWOIVE....20 sccccces 26:07 4-5|Twenty-six sees oo ee SOi5E 2-5 
Thirteen ..... secec0» 28:18 Twenty-seven ..... 59:01 3-5 
Fourteen... ....200 30:24 2-5] One hour amateur rec- 


ord, 27 miles 775 yards. 


The order at the finish was: Forrest H. Wil- 
son, first; G, H. Lovell, second; J. H. Schroeder, 
third. Time for twenty-five miles (the sched- 
uled distance), 54:35. Distance covered within 
the hour (prolonged for record), 27 miles 775 

ards. 

The following important road records have 
recently been allowed by the Century Road 
Club of America : 

Chicago-New York, 5d. 17h. 21m., A. E. 
Smith, June 28-July 4. Course record. 


Chicago-Buffalo, 2d. 11h. 34 m., A. E. Smith, 


Course record. 

500 miles, 2 8 h. 5 m., A. E. Smith, 
June 28-July 1. American record. 

Cleveland-Buffalo, 15 h., A. E. Smith, July ro. 

Colorado Springs-Pueblo Century Course, 5 
h. 53 m. 45s., P. Carlton Wright, May 24. 

WORLD’S RECORDS IN ENGLAND. 

Record breaking by amateurs has been a 
more prominent feature of English than of 
American cycle racing during the past season. 
New road and track times have been made with 
such frequency that hardly an 1895 mark re- 
mains to-day. The most notable long-distance 
competition of the year was the 100-mile scratch 
race on the Catford track for the ‘‘ Bath Road 
Cup.” The eleven starters included the best 
amateurs of the English path—R. Palmer and 
F. D. Frost—and the race resolved itself into 
a match between these two. Amateur records 
were broken from the ten miles to the finish, 
and as will be seen from the appended table, all 
world’s records, amateur and professional, went 
from the 58 miles upward. Frost led until the 
93d mile, when Palmer passed to the front, and 
finished strong in the remarkable time of 


June 28-July 1. 


3:37:57 4-5. Frost was second in 3:38:39 4-5, 
with A, W. Turner third, and A. F, Isley 
fourth. 


The t1o-mile record was afterwards still far- 
ther lowered by Palmer to 20:19 2-5 atthe Mid- 
dlesex County Club, on the Wood Green track. 

TABLE OF AMATEUR WORLD’S RECORDS. 





Miles. Leader. Time.\|Miles. Leader. Time. 
ZoocccssK POSE. 0. 224 4-5] GS-00... POSE ...2255213 3-5 
Soe eens 80280 4-8) eccccee ©  oe062206216 

¥Io.. - 20:32 #6 e000 2897220 295 

15. I 30°47 3-5 i +02 02228249 4°5 
20. te 41209 I-5 BS nae 92240234 I-5 
25. wet 5E533. 475 i +++ 02252226 2-5 
30. + +00T201257 4-5 +6 063204235 2-5 
35- © eon SERS 3-5 one on see SO 

40. rs + 0001323209 3-5 Palmer. .. 3:27:19 4°5 

45-05 2 oo 661233230 e+ ++ 3237257 4°5 

50.. eee 0 Tlggi2i 4-5 








OUTING FOR NOVEMBER. ‘ 


Leader. Hour Distances. 
.-Frost.. ‘ 

oa +57 375 
83 “S245 





“ 





* Amateur records from here to end. 
+ World’s records from here to end. 


OTHER ENGLISH RECORDS, 


On September roth the annual 12-hour com- 
petition for the ‘‘ Anchor Shield’? was run on 
the Herne Hill track under the auspices of the 
London County Club, At 210 miles, which 
were covered in gh. 26m. 46 2-5s., the former 
amateur records, made by George. Hunt 
in the same event last year, began to fall 
before the pace of M. Balian, of the Surrey 
Bicycle Club. At 220 miles the leader dropped 
outside of the former times, but picked up the 
record thread at 254 miles, losing it finally at 
258 miles, finishing with 262 miles 962 yards, 
over two miles behind the amateur 12-hour 
record. Summaries: 





Miles. Yards. 
Es PRE .cvbsc<somesnsuune 262 962 
2. A. P. Pepper 244 775 
Be NG ARI. win sn wcn esac esesecienscces cscs 243 360 
4. H. E. Mogridge....... Ty tT 227. +1250 
Hour distances : 
Miles. Yards. Miles. Yards. 
1, Hant........ 25 1530 7. Balian...... 158 960 
2. Balian...... 49 420 8. Balian...... 179 1720 
3. Balian...... 72 g60 9. Balian...... 199 1700 
4. Balian...... 95 475 10. Balian...... 220 790 
5. Balian...... 116 650 11. Balian...... 242 130 
6. Balian...... 138 1250 12. Balian...... 262 962 


The fifty miles annual championship of the 
Catford (Eng.) Cycling Club was also run on 
September 19th, with seven entrants. 24 miles 
730 yards were ridden within the first hour, 
and S. T. Meager finished first in 2h. 6m. 
30 I-5s., twenty yards ahead of E. James, the 
Welsh amateur champion. 

Times and leaders of each five miles: 


Miles. H. M. Sec. Leader. Miles. H.M. Sec. Leader. 
I o 2 393-5 James 30 I 13 532-5 James 
5 © 12 352-5 Stiby 35 I 26 735 } eon 

10 o 24 514-5 Stiby 40 I 39 33-5 James 

15 © 36 463-5 Stiby 45 I 52 432-5 James 

20 © 49 214-5 Stiby so 2 6 301-5 Meager 

25 I 4 351-5 James 


Howard E. Raymond, former chairman of the 
Racing Board of the L. A. W., who was pres- 
ent at the International Championships held at 
Copenhagen and has visited nearly all the great 
capitals of Europe, believes that American 
bicycles will enter into competition with foreign 
makes next season to a surprising extent. So 
far as. his experience goes, he considers wheels 
made in this country are in every way superior 
to those of foreign manufacture. 


THE PROSPECTS OF EVOLUTION, 


The mechanical evolution of the bicycle 1s 
nearly complete. There is to be an attempt 
made by several of the manufacturers to dis- 
pense with the chain on a portion of their 1897 
models, and while this experiment will un- 
doubtedly prove to acertain degree successful, 
the present driving mechanism will continue in 
general use. The gear case, which has been 
used in England and on the continent since the 
introduction of the safety type, will be seen on 





+229 miles, 120 yards ° 
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many American wheels next year. OuTING has 
always contended that perfect alignment and 
the best of bearings could not produce a fault- 
less driving gear while mud and dust were al- 
lowed to reach the chain-links and sprockets, 
and cling to their lubricated surfaces. The 
modern gear case is light and easily removable, 
and forms a perfect shelter for the propelling 
mechanism, from the rear hub to the large 
sprocket. its general adoption would add 

: much to the pleasures of the pastime. 

The bicycle is the result of over twenty-five 
years’ constant experimenting. It has now 
reached that stage of approximate perfection 
where its eighteen to twenty-seven pounds of 
steel and rubber will carry a rider of either sex 
and of any weight swiftly and safely over a 
smooth track surface or up the steep grade of 
a mountain trail. It is not probable that the 
bicycle of 1900 will show any material advance 
in construction over that of 1896. 





MORE TESTS OF THE ARMY CYCLE, 


To the bicycle corps of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry,U.S.A.,stationed at Fort Missoula, Mont., 
belongs the unique distinction of being the 
first armed body to cross the Rocky Mountains 
awheel. Under the command of Lieutenant 
J. A. Moss, whose enthusiasm in the cause of 
military cycling Major-General Miles com- 
mends, this company made the trip from Fort 


Missoula to Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyoming, , 


a distance of 323 miles, over the poor roads of 
almost virgin territory, in fifty-three hours of 
actual wheeling. They toiled up hills, walked 
over sandy trails, and forded rivers, while 
carrying an equipment weighing (with the 
cuniking itself) from sixty-four to eighty-seven 
pounds, the average being seventy-seven and 
a half. Under these circumstances, the pace 
was over six miles per hour, equivalent to a 


day’s march of some sixty miles over bad roads. - 


Stonewall Jackson’s famous marches, which 
’ earned for his troops the name of ‘“‘ The Foot 
Cavalry,”.seldom exceeded thirty miles per day 
with good weather and over fairly good roads. 
Cycling troops that can move across country 
at the rate of sixty miles a day would be a new 
and interesting feature in modern warfare. 
The first military road race ever held in 
America was run at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
on September 21st, by Company B, Second 
Regiment, Massachusetts Militia. There were 
twenty-one starters, attired in the regular light 
marching uniform, with campaign hat and 
leggins ; and strapped to the wheels or carried 
on the persons of the competitors, the regula- 
tion fire-arm, cartridge belt, bayonet and scab- 
bard, The distance was thirty-seven miles 
over roads varying from good to poor. Thir- 
teen men finished within the time limit of 
3:30:00, the best time being 2:45:00, made by 
Private John Ouimette. M. H. Ransom finished 
second in 2:48:00, and S. E. Smith third in 
2:51:00. Considering the heavy equipment of 
the competitors, the variable roads and con- 
siderable gtades, head winds and adverse 
weather conditions generally, the performance 
was an excellent one, demonstrating the effi- 
ciency of the bicycle in military service. 


Separate paths for bicycles in the parks of 








our larger cities are a necessity. According to 
a special report of the Director of Public Safety, 
139,000 entered Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
during August last, an increase of over 200 per 
cent. in a single year, and an average of over 
5,000 for each pleasant day of the month. Al- 
ready pleasure carriages are greatly outnum- 
bered by bicycles, while the ratio of the latter 
to pedestrians is constantly increasing. The 
streets and roads of the present were planned 
before the advent of the wheel ; and while riding 
on the crowded driveways is becoming more 
and more dangerous, the use of the sidepaths 
is denied the cyclist even as he (or she) trundles 
the machine along by hand after a forced dis- 
mount. 

It is likely that within a year signboards 
for the guidance of cycling tourists will be put 
up along many of the important routes in New 
York State. Its division of the L. A. W. is now 
placing metal plates with raised letters on the 
roads of Queens and Suffolk counties; other sec- 
tions will soon receive attention. The example 
is worthy of imitation throughout the country. 

The probable early retirement from the 
Chairmanship of the L A. W. Racing Board 
of ‘George D. Gideon, of Philadelphia, will 
remove perhaps the most valuable officer 
the organization ever had. Mr. Gideon took 
charge of the Racing interests of the United 
States at the most unsatisfactory period in the 
history of the sport; and to his courage and 
efficiency has been due very largely the sepa- 
ration of the amateur and professional threads, 
interwoven so intricately in that nondescript 
Class B, which legally went out of existence 
at the last National Assembly of the L. A. W. 


The practical extinction of cycle racing for 
women is due very largely to Mr. Gideon’s 
efforts. At the opening of the present season, 
the Racing Board determined to crush out 
female competition, and any track running 
such events was persistently refused further 
sanction, The Canadian Wheelmen’s Associ- 
ation heartily co-operated in this movement, 
withthe result that this travesty on the sport 
has been practically eliminated 


Pneumatic tires on all classes of vehicles 
promise to be in general use. Cabs and pleas- 
ure carriages in the larger cities now use them 
extensively, and the increasing demand proves 
satisfactory service. The driving public is 
learning to appreciate the vast difference be- 
tween riding (in a brougham, for instance) 
with and without rubber-tired wheels. The 
comfort in air-shod vehicles, especially those of 
more than ordinary weight, is beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the inexperienced, 
and,the noisless, easy motion adds a new pleas- 
ure to riding or driving. 

American cyclists touring in Europe during 
the past summer were often compelled to pay 
duty on their bicycles upon entering Germany. 
United States Consul Waller, stationed at Co- 
logne, took the matter up with the imperial 
customs officials, and the Department of State 
at Washington now reports that a ruling has 
been obtained exempting from duty such bicy- 
cles as are satisfactorily proven to be dona fide 
vehicles of travel. 

THE PROWLER. 
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THE HORSE SHOW. 


FIXTURES.—National Horse Show Association of 
America, at Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
November oth to 14th inclusive; J. G. Hecksher, sec 
retary. East Orange Horse Show, at the Riding and 
Driving Club, East Orange, N. J., November 4th to 
7th inclusive ; James B. Dill. secretary. San Francisco 

lorse Show Association, at San Francisco, Cal., De- 
cember; George A. Newhall, secretary. St. Louis 
Horse Show, at St. Louis, Mo., November ed to 7th. 
A. E. Ashbrook, secretary. 


HE prize-list for the great event of the 
year in horse-show circles, the National 
Horse-Show Association of America’s 
annual exhibition for 1896, has been 

issued, and it shows a total amount of 
premiums to the sum of $33,000, an advance 
of $3,000 over last year’s prizes. The associa- 
tion now numbers over eight hundred mem- 
bers. Its officers are as follows: Mr, Cor- 
nelius Fellowes, president ; Mr. Lawrence Kip, 
vice-president ; Mr. George Peabody Wet- 
more, vice-president ; Mr. John G. Heckscher, 
secretary; Mr. H. H. Hollister, treasurer ; 
Mr. J. T. Hyde, assistant-secretary. Directors: 
Mr. Cornelius Fellowes, Mr. John G. Heck- 
scher, Mr. Lawrence Kip, Mr. W. C. Whitney, 
Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Mr. H. H. Hollis- 
ter, Mr. E. D. Morgan, Mr, F. A. Schermer- 
horn, Mr. F. K. Sturgis, Mr. Frederic Bronson, 
Mr. A. Newbold Morris, Mr. George Peabody 
Wetmore, Mr. A. J. Cassatt. Honorary Vice- 
Presidents: Mr. A. Taylor, Jr.; Mr. H. W. T. 
Mali, Mr. J. H. Bradford, Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. H. L. Her- 
bert, Mr. H. DeCourcy Forbes, Mr. William 
Edwards, Mr. J D. Cheever, Mr. E. Lamon- 
tagne, Mr. Francis T. Underhill, Mr. David 
Bonner, Mr. Rensselaer Weston, Mr. Charles 
H. Kerner, Mr. Hamilton W. Cary, Mr. De 
Lancey A. Kane. 

One of the features which will be introduced 
this year will be a new method of judging. 
When a class is to be judged the Ring Com- 
mittee will ballot for two out of the three 
judges, who will render their decision, the 
third judge to cast his vote in the event of any 
difference of opinion. When the next class is 
to be judged, the Ring Committee will ballot 
which of the two judges shall retire in favor of 
the third. It is thought that this method will 
be more effective and less confusing than the 
old one by which each of the three judges pos- 
sessed an equal vote. 

The French coach-horse will be another feat- 
ure. In previous years this breed has received 
very scant recognition either in the show-ring 
or from the breeders of this country ; and, per- 
haps, some of the experiments that were at- 
tempted with him contributed to failure in that 
they were poorly devised, and thus bound from 
the start to be failures. The horse Cogent, 
who vanquished a fine class last year and thus 
attracted an enormous amount of attention, 1s 
to be largely thanked for the recognition which 
is now to be accorded to the breed from which 
he comes on his dam’s side. Cogent, who is 
the property of the well-known breeders, C J 
& H Hamlin, will, if reports speak truly, be a 
still more prominent feature this year. It is, of 
course, difficult to make reasonable predictions 


at a time when the entries have not closed ; 
but if any one has a horse that, as the beau 
ideal of a carriage-horse can beat the son of 
Mambrino King, he has been lucky in securing 
a wonder, 

Mr. M. W. Dunham, who has the Oaklawn 
Studin Illinois, will probably be the most not- 
able exhibitor of French coach-horses. In the 
herd and stallion classes of this breed, the 
horse that beats Mr. Dunham’s Indre will 
have to be something quite out of the common. 
Indre, who is one of the finest specimens of this 
breed, that allies the thoroughbred with the old 
saddle-horse blood of France, proved himself 
invincible at the Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
He took championship honors against all the 
crack horses of the different carriage breeds ar- 
rayed against him ; and previous to being ex- 
ported from his native country, he won the first 
prize at the Paris World’s Exhibition of 1889. 
On that occasion sixty stallions, representing a 
variety of breeds and virtually all the horse- 
breeding countries of the world, were shown 
against him, so that the test was, in reality, one 
of the most extraordinary severity. Indre can 
now claim the honors of being a three times 
champion winner over all breeds, and eight 
times winner of first prize. 

The French coach-horse has been generally 
misunderstood and overlooked, and the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association has made a 
timely innovation in according him a fair share 
of classes. The development of the harness 
horse is the leading problem among American 
breeders at large. The American trotter has 
in every way earned his world-wide reputa- 
tion, and yet there is a very definite limit to 
his usefulness as a harness horse apart from his 
racing qualities unless the mingling of his blood 
with other breeds gives him points of action, 
weight and substance which are now lacking 
in the majority of cases. And the importance 
of this point can be best estimated when it is 
remembered that the best authorities concede 
that at least ninety per cent. of trotting-bred 
horses can never be valuable for speed alone. 
In Cogent is seen the successful mingling of 
trotting blood with a strain which supplies 
knee and hock action and substance, which 
may be reasonably expected to be absent in 
the pure-blooded trotter. 

The hackney is beginning to live down the 
opprobrium that was unjustly heaped upon him 
by critics that did not understand what his 
real sphere of usefulness was. The classes of 
this breed are sure to be as well filled this year 
as ever. But perhaps particular interest at- 
taches to the herd classes, in that great efforts 
will undoubtedly be made to bring about the 
defeat of the famous old hero of many show- 
ring battles, Matchless of Londesboro. Last 
year in the herd class for stallions, four years 
old or over, shown with four of their get of any 
age, the gay old sultan carried all before him ; 
but in the class for stallions, shown with four 
of their get not exceeding two years, he had to 
strike his colors to one of his own sons, imp. 
Berserker. This caused some surprise at the 
time, but it was a case where youth was served. 

Among the coming horses of hackney blood 
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the name of Cadet must not be forgotten, es- 
pecially in connection with the herd class, in 
which he was second last year. He has a re- 
markably brilliant son in Four Striper, an 
aptly named son of the mare Blue Ribbon. 
Four Striper beat a good class in the Hackney 
Produce Prize, against Forest Beau, Sparke, 
Lord Rattler and others. 

In the mare classes, Mr. H. McK. Twombly 
is liable to do at least as well as last year, when 
he more than held his own ; and unless some- 
thing exceptionally good materializes it is prob- 
able that the Jersey exhibitor will virtually 
carry everything before him. Among the hack- 
ney mares there is one that presents a rather 
interesting problem. This is Mr. A. J. Cas- 
satt’s Lyric, who, if she has grown up to her 
two-year-old promise, will take a lot of beating 
in any company. Asa two-year-old she won 
the highest praise from Mr. Harry Livesey, 
who had come across the Atlantic to act as 
judge. He went so far as to say that it would 
be worth while to ship her over to London for 
competition there ; but last year she had not 
come on as expected, and in the three-year-old 
class for mares she had to play second fiddle to 
Canny Maid, a neat, toppy chestnut. If the 
Chesterbrook mare has done well she is nearly 
sure to turn the tables, as with a year’s good 
growth on her she looked like becoming an all- 
round smasher. Among the two-year-old fillies, 
Frills and Lady Lynnewood, on their yearling 
form, seem to stand rather alone. In Frills, 
who is a daughter of that gay old dandy Fash- 
ion, Mr. Prescott Lawrence has something more 
than useful, especially if a year’s growth has 
corrected her most noticeable fault, lack of size. 

Apart from what has already been said about 
Cogent it is hard to prophesy about the har- 
ness classes. The competition was so keen last 
year that it is quite on the cards that some of 
the exhibitors have something wonderful up 
their sleeves. It is and always will remain a 
mystery to the uninitiated where these show- 
ring paragons in horse flesh are procured. Let 
anybody with a well-filled pocketbook try to 
draw any of the crack dealers for ‘‘ something 
extra, all quality, fit to go anywhere,” and if 
he can get his ideal the figure named will 
startle him. And the chances are, to start 
with, greatly in favor of his not being able to 
do so. First-class prize winners in harness 
classes are necessarily rare in any country, and 
their values are not to be wondered at. Natur- 
ally a dealer if he finds he has a real wonder 
does not feel like uncovering him just before 
show time, as he knows that if he can land his 
horse ‘‘ inside the ribbons” he can demand his 
own price, and that a blue will mean a young 
fortune. 

Of course we will see out a number of old 
friends, and by the same token any new-comers 
will have to be pretty good sorts to get away 
from such as Ruth, Meteor, Dash, Blazeaway 
and Golden Rod, and if there are strangers 
with a good chance to do this, the judges 
will have a mighty lively time in making their 
awards. Remarkable as the single classes 
have been of late years they will certainly be 
of even higher standard this year. The single 
classes are always more interesting, as a dash- 
ing goer has a better chance to extend him- 
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self when alone, especially with a man behind 
him who knows his business. 

So far as one can foresee, there is no reason 
to expect any marked improvement in the sad- 
dle-horse and hunter classes. As regards the 
latter, imported specimens have more than 
held their own in past years, and will probably 
do so again, and yet even these horses are not, 
taken as alot, anything outofthe way There 
are 7 hunters so-called, but there are un- 
commonly few that are the real thing. 

The pony classes will be weakened this year 
by the absence of that clinking little pair, 
Spot and Lightfoot, with which Mr. R. F. 
Carman was so successful. Mr. Carman has 
sold them to go to San Francisco, and it is not 
apparent whence anything will come to take 
their place. A good move, however, has been 
made in instituting classes for genuine polo 
ponies. If these classes are patronized as they 
deserve, they should be of such general interest 
as to lead to the association’s branching out con- 
siderably in the encouragement of the high- 
class blooded pony that can gallop, trot, jump 
and stay, and is as good in the shafts as over a 
country or in the park. 

As usual there is only one class for thorough- 
breds, that for stallions. Trotters, both breed- 
ing and driving classes, are most liberally 
treated, asare the roadster classes. 

There are sixteen classes for hackneys, which 
have always been a strong feature of the New 
York show, and one for half-bred hackneys. 
The usual championship cup, value $500, for the 
best hackney stallion in the show is offered. 
This must be won two years in succession to be- 
come the property of an exhibitor, and the 
stallion Rufus, Jr., has a partial claim to it, as 
he won it last autumn. ‘Then there isthe jun- 
ior championship prize for stallions of $250, the 
championship for mares of $200, and the junior 
championship for fillies of $200. The other 
classes for ‘‘ horses in harness,” saddle -horses, 
ponies, cab and delivery horses, police horses, 
etc., are much the same as usual. An innova- 
tion this year will be the revival of high jump- 
ing which has been practically obsolete at horse 
shows for several years, The jump will be lim- 
ited in height to 6 feet 6 inches. 

The pacer will receive his share of attention 
at the St. Louis Horse show, which begins No- 
vember 2d. There are three prizes of $200 each 
for pacers, the same number as allotted to 
trotters. 


POLO. 


The final Polo Association tournament of the 
season in the East was that of the Buffalo 
Country Club, which began Monday, Sep- 
tember 28th. The first game between the Buf- 
falo Second Team and the Meadowbrook Sec- 
ond Team was for the Polo Association Cups, 
and resulted in a victory for the Meadowbrooks 
pe score of 13 to 11%. The Buffalo team was 
allowed eight goals by.the handicap and earned 
four, which brought theirscore upto 12, less 4 
goal penalty. The Meadowbrook First Team 


defeated the Buffalo First Team on Friday, 
October 2d. Buffalo had the advantage of 
two goals in the handicap, and lost largely on 
account of the poor exhibition of Harry Ham- 
Maurice Duval’s play 


lin, who played badly. 
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was the most skillful of the game, but Seward 
Cary’s horsemanship was the boldest. H. T. 
Davis, of Buffalo, was knocked from his pony 
in the struggle for the sixth goal of the second 
period, receiving a mallet blow in the forehead. 
He continued in the game, although the blood 
flowed ina stream from his face. Harry Ham- 
lin was forced from his pony, and took saddle 
and girth with him. Duval made a goal in 
fifteen seconds, catching the ball on the throw- 
in and driving it in front of the goal with one 
stroke. His pony was the speediest and he 
reached the ball ahead of the rest, scoring with 
an easy stroke. The teams, with the handi- 
caps, were: 

Buffalo.—H. T. Davis, 1; Seward Cary, 5; 
Charles Cary, 5; Harry Hamlin, 2. Total, 13 
goals. 

Meadowbrook — W. C. Eustis, 5; H. K. 
Vingut, 4; C. R. Duval, 1; M. Duval, 5. 
Total, 15 goals. 

The score follows : 

Earned goals. —Buffalo, 8; Meadowbrook, 15. 
Buffalo received two goals on penalties. Buf- 
falo penalized half a goal for safety. Total 
score : Meadowbrook, 15; Buffalo, 9%. 

The Buffalo team won their match against 
Chicago and the Challenge Cup, 18 goals to 
nothing. 

The teams were made up as follows : 

Chicago—No. 1, H. G. Strong, no handicap ; 
No. 2, M. V. Booth, 3 goals handicap ; No. 3, 
G. H. H. Scott, 1 goal handicap; back, Walter 
Farrell, 1 goal handicap. 

Buffalo—No. 1, Seward Craig, 5 goals handi- 
cap; No. 2, Charles Cary, 5 goals handicap ; 
No. 3, Craig Wadsworth, 1 goal handicap ; back, 
J. N. Scatcherd, 4 goals handicap. 

Polo at St. Louis is in quite a flourishing con- 
dition, as indeed it is throughout the West. 
The St. Louis team met the Chicago team twice 
during the summer with the result of one vic- 
tory and one defeat. Eighteen new ponies 
have been purchased for the St Louis team 
this autumn. Its members are practising regu- 
larly, and the prospects for the game are alto- 
gether quite encouraging. 

At a recent meeting of the newly-formed 
Staten Island Polo Club, Mr. Henry T. Boody 
was elected president, and the following gentle- 
men were selected to constitute the board : 
Messrs. M. W. Smith, Percival Griffiths, E. N. 
Nichols, C. H. Robbins and J. C. Wilmerding, 


rs 

The latest list of handicaps issued by the 
Polo Association shows very little change from 
the one issued in July. The Devon, Pa., team 
has progressed in the estimation of the handi- 
capper somewhat, and three of its players have 
been moved up one goal, making their handi- 
caps as follows: L. C. Altemus, 4; George W. 
Kendrich, 3d, 3; C. R. Snowden, 2. Similarly 
C. H. W. Foster and E. M. Weld, of the Ded- 
ham team, are rated at 6 and 7 respectively, in- 
stead of 5 and 6 In the Buffalo club Dr 
Seward Cary has been increased from 4 to 5, 
and T. H. Davis reduced from 2 to 1, while J. 
E. Doane and G. A. H. Scott have advanced 
from zero to 1. In the Meadowbrook Club 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., has been increased 
from 8 tog; E. W. Roby, 3 to 4; C. C. Baldwin, 
6to9; W. C. Eustis, 3 to 5; H. K. Vingut, 3 to 
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4; and G. P. Eustis, 5 to6. These, with a few 
similar changes in the Morris County, Rock- 
away, Myopia and Westchester teams consti- 
tute the new handicap under which the tourna- 
ments at Buffalo and St Louis were played. 

Taking the results of all games played this 
season into consideration, with the form showed 
in the championship games which were played 
without handicaps, it is apparent that the 
handicap system has worked very well, and 
American polo players are to be congratulated, 
not only upon its success but upon their handi- 
capper, Chairman H. L. Herbert, of the Polo 
Association, whose efforts in this direction have 
certainly been very successful. In order to 
properly handicap a number of individual play- 
ers, such as the various clubs which constitute 
the Polo Association contain, the handicapper 
must not only possess a wide and thorough 
knowledge of the game itself, but he must 
watch closely the form in which each member 
plays. In view of these difficulties, Mr. Herbert 
is greatly to be praised for his happy results. 

STEEPLECHASING. 

Fixtures: Meadowbrook Hunt Club Race 
Meeting, November 7, A. M. Stevens, secre- 
tary, Hempstead, L. I. 

One of the most sporting events of the past 
month was the annual race meeting of the 
Rose Tree Fox-hunting Club, near Media, Pa. 
This meeting is one of the old-time fixtures of 
Delaware County. The club is the oldest hunt 
club in the United States, and its members are 
all hard riders and good sportsmen. Not onl 
is the sporting element always well represented, 
but the farmers from miles around drive to the 
meeting bringing their dinner with them, and 
make a day of it. The programme this year con- 
sisted of five races and a jumping contest, as 
follows: A. farmers’ race on the flat; a mem- 
bers’ race, five-cighths of a mile, on the flat; 
a hurdle-race for qualified or gentlemen riders 
of two and one-half miles; an open handicap 
hurdle-race of about the same distance, and a 
farmers’ hurdle-race of about one and three- 
quarter miles. The hurdle-races were practi- 
cally steeplechases, only they could not be run 
as such under the National Hunt Rules, under 
which the races were run. The stewards of 
the meeting were Messrs Thomas R. Lewis, 
William Little, Samuel D. Riddle, Simon Del- 
bert, Jr.; N. S. P. Shields and Charles A. 
Dohan. John H. Hawkins was clerk of the 
course. 

The Meadowbrook Hunt Club’s meeting, 
which is scheduled for November 7, will be 
somewhat mixed in character, as the card for 
the day calls for a trotting race in addition to 
four steeplechases. The events are: Steeple- 
chase for Meadowbrook Cup, steeplechase for 
the Hunt Cup, steeplechase sweepstake of $75 
each, steeplechase sweepstake of $10 each, and 
a farmers’ trotting race for the Club Cup. The 
Committee of Management is as follows: 
Messrs. R. N. Ellis, M. F. H. ; A. Stevens, and 
O. W. Bird. The stewards are: Messrs, W. 
Rutherford, Perry Tiffany, E. C. Potter, S. D. 
Ripley, F. O. Beach, T. Hitchcock, Jr. ; E. L. 
Winthrop, Jr.; H. Duryea, H. L. Herbert, H. 
B. Hollins, R. N. Ellis, M. F. H.; A. Stevens 
and O. W. Bird. 























ROD AND GUN. 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 
OST worthy brother Charles 
Hallock has devised a scheme 










for the protection of game. He 
proposes to divide the United 
States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, into two 
concessions, along the 
... line of the fortieth parallel of 
““,, latitude, or near it Each of 
-j 7 these concessions shall have 
“4. uniform laws and uniform 
close season, the whole to be 
under the police surveillance 
of the National Association 
for the Protection of Game and 
Fish. The close time for the 
northern concession to be from 
January 1st to September rst, 
7 and for the southern conces- 
| sion from February 1st to 
September 1st. During these 
close times no shooting shall be allowed 
at any game, except woodcock and _ shore 
birds, which may be shot during August. The 
eneral close time for all fresh-water game 
Tes. to be from October 1st to June 1st, with 
the exception that the Salmonidae and the trouts 
may be caughtin April and May. Mr. Hallock’s 
claim is that ‘‘ these close seasons conform very 
nearly to the distribution, habitat and breeding 
season of the various fauna ;” * * ‘‘and where 
they do not, special exceptions may be made, if 
deemed expedient. The laws which are to 
dominate will inhere by legislation ; uniform 
in all the States, and co-operative throughout. 
Emergencies and bodily stress will always 
stand in plea for exemption from penalty for 
violation of the laws, when well proven.” 
Sufficient is here given to enable’the reader 
to understand Mr. Hallock’s scheme, which, 
however, I am not prepared to indorse offhand, 
and possibly, many other sportsmen will agree 
with me. Let us play that the scheme is all 
right so far as the fishes are concerned—a man 
will so seldom find a water in which bass and 
trout may be killed during May, that the rod 
will hardly require watching. In the case of 
the feathered part of the scheme things are dif- 
ferent. About the shore birds I do not care, as 
he ap en to protect them in the spring, 
while the man shooting on the beaches during 
August, is unlikely to have opportunities at 
game other than shore birds. I do not like the 
idea of woodcock in August. Outside of the 
weather, and the poor condition of the birds, 
there isa good argument against it. The man 
after woodcock will frequently find himself 
among a lot of bobtailed, young ruffed grouse. 
Some men can’t, or won't, distinguish between 
cock and young grouse, especially when the 
cover is so thick that the men believe that other 
mencannot see them. In these days of almost 
noiseless and smokeless powders, a dash of 
the lead-us-not-into-temptation sauce imparts 
a wholesome flavor to game laws. Hence I 
should favor woodcock in September, so as to 
leave no excuse for a man being in cover out 
of season. 
But the great objection to Mr, Hallock’s well- 


meant scheme lies in the fact that his proposed 
open season is entirely too long. Anopen sea- 
son of four months would mean too much de- 
struction. Furthermore, it would bear hardest 
upon the quail—our best game bird, all things 
considered, and the one which should outlast 
all other feathered game, if properly protected. 
At least half of our northern quail are mere 
‘«squeakers ” during September — poor little 
wretches which the boy with a cur can catch, 
and which the rankest duffer can pot so easily 
that nothing of sport marks the performance. 
It will not do to rely upon a proper sporting 
instinct to protect such helpless birds. Men 
with the proper sporting instinct hardly require 
game laws. It is the fellow with the é2//ing 
instinct we want to guard against, and I regret 
to say that he is very numerous ! 

Again, the cold end of the proposed open 
season is too long. Snow gives the tracker, 
trapper, and pothunter too many opportunities. 
It would be better to have an open season 
which ended December 15th instead of Janu- 
ary Ist. 

I am merely making such objections as occur 
to me offhand, in the belief that fair, open dis- 
cussion is best in such an important matter. 
Mr. Hallock is too good a sportsman to misun- 
derstand me, and may rest assured that I'll 
help him my poor little best whenever I be- 
lieve that he has a scheme which sportsmen 
generally approve of, and which promises to 
afford the protection that our game so badly 
needs. Readers of this department may ren- 
der valuable assistance in a worthy cause by 
writing me their opinions on the subject. They 
may also aid Mr. Hallock, for the freer the dis- 
cussion the better should be the result. 


THE BENEFIT OF GAME PRESERVES. 


I well remember the howl that was raised 
when first a preserve was spoken of in one of 
our best shooting counties. It was many years 
ago and game was very abundant. Some of 
the best shooting was at geese and ducks, and 
a man was likely to get from 75 to 125 or more 
ducks in one day. In such an excellent game 
region there were naturally many keen sports- 
men. The majority of them were bitterly op- 
posed to the idea of a preserve, claiming that 
the few men in favor of the scheme were sim- 
ply hogs who wanted the cream of the sport 
for themselves. It was also claimed that the 
preserve would present a tempting opportunity 
to wealthy outsiders, who would graduall 
secure control and eventually squeeze out all 
local sportsmen.: The opposers of the scheme 
were more or less correct in their views, for 
men who —- preserves are not supposed 
to be philanthropists. What had been predicted 
speedily came to pass, and the local men hated 
the preserve and its owners with one of those 
red-hot sorts of hate which last — especially 
after a few trespassers had been haled to 
justice. 

As time passed all sorts of accusations were 
hurled at the preserve, chief of them being that 
the members éazted the middle section of their 
broad marsh, and thereby enticed all the ducks 
from adjoining non-preserved marshes. This 
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was probably partly true, for certainly the task 
of makinga big bag outside the preserve be- 
came more and more difficult with each suc- 
ceeding season. 

At last things became so bad that the ‘‘ kick- 
ers” grabbed what few good points were left 
and made smaller preserves of them. Soon 
after this the open shooting practically ended. 
To-day excellent sport may be had upon the 
preserves in question, but nowhere else in that 
vicinity. Have those preserves accomplished 
good orevil? They have accomplished a power 
of good. 

In the first place, the reason for the ducks 
flocking to the big preserve was not so much 
the dazting as the comparative quiet and safe 
sanctuary. When guns were roaring all over 
the open marshes from sunrise till sunset, the 
harassed fowl naturally sought the place where 
enemies were least numerous, so the ‘‘ kickers ” 
actually drove the game to the hated monopo- 
lists. The said monopolists shot wisely and 
not too well, a reasonable moderation was the 


rule, while at irregular periods, as sportsmen 
came and went, the ducks were undisturbed. 
At such times the preserve was a veritable city 
of refuge. Had the preserves not been estab- 
lished the destroyer would have got in his work 
long ago ; as it is, a respectable number of men 
enjoy very fair sport, which will even improve 
in seasons to come as the lakes rise to their old 
level. Upon the principle that it is better to 
have sport for afew than to have no sport at 
all, the preserves are good. And there is another 
side to their usefulness. When the full com- 
plement of guns stirs up the fowl an outsider 
can get achance. There is no law against his 
going to the boundary of the preserve, and 
ducks in a hurry don't respect boundaries. 
Thus an outsider may have a bit of fun now 
and then. Hence, wherever there is a preserve, 
marsh or forest, there is apt to be a certain 
overflow of the preserved creatures which will 
fall to guns outside the boundaries. The sport 
so obtained may not be very good, but it is 
better than nothing. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


CRICKET. 
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HE Australian cricket team of ’96, 
although one of the best combi- 
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4 ~iant form Nor is it to be expected that 
‘| they will, during their visit here, answer 
. to the reputation which they made in 

England. Their playin every detailis ex- 
8 cellent, but when they came to this coun- 
try they had romeqetl finished the 
business end of their engagement, and 
are making a very agreeable end to their 
tour by combining pleasure with cricket. 
This is the usual method adopted by 
the average cricketer, but teams such as 
our friends from Australia cannot keep 
up the high reputation they have earned and 
deserve, by combining too much pleasure with 
their game. Dinners, dances and late hours do 
not tend to improve the eye, that all-impor- 
tant organ to the first-class cricketer ; though, 
when one thinks of the sixteen-weeks cricket 
that our visitors have passed through, a little 
diversion in the way of frivolity is most cer- 
tainly excusable. 

The opening match of the tour was played at 
Manheim, on the grounds of the Germantown 
club, September 18th, r9th and 21st, against the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia. It resulted in a 
win for the visitors by 123 runs. Special credit 
is due to E. W. Clark for his two excellent not- 
out innings. Without his help the Philadel- 
phians would have made a sorry showing. G. 
Giffen gave a first-class exhibition in the visit- 
ors’ first innings ; and in their second, J Dar- 
ling showed some of his hitting powers by 
placing a ball on the club-house chimney ; his 
innings of 69 included ten fours, two balls be- 
ing lifted clean over the ropes. H. P. Baily 
and H. I. Brown shared the wickets of the 
visitors’ first innings, taking 5 for 61 and 5 for 
45 respectively ; in their second innings, E. W. 
Clark took 4 at a cost of 40. H. Trumble and 
G. Giffen disposed of the home team in their 
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y ert Antipodes, has not, so far, during’ 
4 BS their tour been seen in their most brill- 


first innings at 4 for 50 and 5 for 67 respect- 
ively, and in the second innings G. H. S. Trott 
took the lion’s share of wickets, 6 for 39. 
The scores were : 
AUSTRALIANS. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
F. A. Iredale, ht. wk., b. 


ERNIE bososnbusnowensn ss 25 c. King. b. Clark ........ 23 
J. Darling, b, Baily...... © OS REE oe sicececsce se 
G.Giffen, c. Patterson, b. 

Bail cde: whendepee end 62 c.and b, Baily .......... 42 
C. Hill, b. Brown. . ....42 c. Biddle, b. King....... 8 
S. E. Gregory, c. Muir, 

i eer eee PUD OMG 05 od oe'esenvssaenss ° 


H. Graham, c. and b 





SESE Sos con wasns aes © DB CARE. 60 sconsccscase.. s. ¥ 
.H. S. Trott, c. Kin 
OT 66 &. Chath .cceses 





J. J. Kelly, b. Baily. 
C. J. Eady, b. Brow 2 
H. Trumble, c. Biddle, b. 


«4 notont.... ° 
c. Brown, d. Bail 





MMU ch oshbecnahen scene 12 ¢c. Ralston, b. Brown....15 
E. Jones, not out......... sx: Kine....... s2e0ss coos. 8 
Byes, 4; leg byes, 4: no Byes, 8; wides, 3; no 

Ss Mikatink suikatbeene 9 SEN. Brbhehsieuasesness 13 

| Ra err 192 ps) ere Tr 180 


GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 


L..Biddie._b.w..b. Trimble 6 b. Trott.....cccccesesess ° 
. W. Muir, b. Giffen...... SW AGUON saacwesrnecassss 5 
. B. King.c. and b. Giffen 4 c. Trott, b. Giffen. .... 0 
G.S.Patterson, b.Trumble 3 b Trott... ........000. 15 
W. W. Noble, b. Giffen...15 c. Hill, b. Trott......... 31 
F. H. Bohlen, b. Trumble 4 c. Gregory, b. Trott.... 3 
E. W. Clark, Jr., not out..38 not out... .....ceccccoes 35 
F. W. Ralston, b. Giffen.. 7 st. Kelly, b. Trott....... 6 
E. M. Cregar, b. Trumble. 8 c. and b. Trumble...... II 
H. I. Brown, run out...... 22 st. Kelly, b. Trott....... 5 
H. P. Baily, b. Giffen..... 5 c. Gregory, b. Trumble 8 
BOS, 5; WIGE, 1..0.-.00006 6 Byes, 2; leg byes, 4; 
WEE: Bnecscceasceceees 7 
Total.ccccccscocccsees 123 Total........c0000-.. 126 


The second match of the tour was played at 
Bergen Point, on the grounds of the New 
Jersey A. C., September 23d and 24th, agains 
a team representing the New Jersey A. C. 
Thanks to the club, cricketers in and about 
New York were afforded an opportunity to see 
the Australians play. In previous years the 
Metropolitan Cricket League have taken charge 
of all matches of an international character, and 
we regret that there should have been any 
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exception to the rule in this instance. It is far 
more satisfactory that the team selected to op- 
pose any visitors should be an All-New-York 
team. It creates much more public interest, 
and affords an opportunity for most of the clubs 
to be represented. No single club is capable of 
placing a team in the field fit to cope with such 
a combination as our visitors, although great 
credit is due to the N. J. A. C for their effort 
on this occasion. We trust that the League 
will weigh the matter of the next international 
match more carefully, and not leave New York 
cricketers to be represented by one club, how- 
ever good that club may be. ; 

The home team started the batting, and with 
the exception of Tyers, the club’s professional, 
the whole side played below their standard. 
The bowling of Jones, the Australian's crack 
trundler, was not of the quality that the local 
batsmen had been accustomed to, and his rec- 
ord, even for him, was remarkable. He took 
8 wickets for the small cost of 6 runs ; the whole 
side were dismissed for 28. 

The Australians were not long putting to- 
gether 253 runs, during the compilation of 
which Trumble, Trott and Darling gave a very 
good exhibition of their hitting powers, taking 
with equal ease all the bowling that the local 
players could produce. Balls were lost in the 
little wood just outside the grounds; others 
were sent over the fence, on to the grand stand, 
and boundaries were particularly common, 

The home team came well up to their proper 
standard in their second innings, but on this 
occasion Jones had been left off the bowling 
list, and 126 runs were made, leaving the visit- 
ors easy winners by an innings and gg runs. 
The scores were : 


NEW JERSEY. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


















Tyler, b. McKibbin .... 10 b. Trumble......ce.0ecee 8 
C. J. Byers. b. McKib- 

EG cms winanene sewn, ses @ Dy, PB GG Nine ienrvesecck 15 
C. P. Hurditch, b. Mc- 

MAD UDAD 06185: 6 00 Nic 010:0:085 2 st. Johns, b, Trott...... 28 
M. R. Cobb, b. jones... 7 b. Trumble... ..cccccocee 9 
F. F. Kelly, c. Trumble, 

WD, POMGR as sc0ssaeasiss 6 @. Jonns, bd; Trott....3<+ 27 
H.C. Wright, b. Jones. o b. Trumble........0.000¢ ° 
J. Adams, 6. Jones...... o BD. TREMDISG,......ccsceee 5 
H.C. Clark, b. Jones... 2 b. Gregory......0... ae: 
F. C. Calder, b. Jones... o Hit wkt., b. Trott...... I 
W. D. Hickie, b. Jones. 1 c. Trumble, b. Trott ° 
J. Forbes, b. Jones....... o Not out.... 4 
A. Gunn, not out. 2 b. Trott.. 12 
RS es 1 Byes..... 12 
LO DVO ccc vcesccvecccess © TP Oe cieskccacveesee I 

POEL sce vesenxnsceaaies 28 MNEs sienseset anwar 126 

AUSTRALIANS, 

HH, Tramble, c: Murditch, 6. Ty ers o...s.ecccccsecces 54 
SB. Me POROry, |, 1B: Wa, Bs t VOT sce scessvecseceessanes 25 
. Domnem, Cc. Tyere, 0. CODD ....cccsccsvveecssosccce 6 
T. R. McKibbin, b. Cobb......... Lenses seanesnaas <a 21 
Be Fs WF, NO skis ccs casen asec wweveeies cuisesioes ce 4 
G. FH. S. Trott, c.. Byers, D. Bendy .scssieces<..c0cscscce 55 
ii Darling. b. Calder ......sssccccccsccscssccccccccece 48 

. Graham, c. Tyers, b. Calder aes 
E. dgnee, Oo, ee erie eee 
C. Hill, b. Kelly.... aa Bee 
c. 5. —. not out gam unas. WANGNMaeR gui Nelsen I 
B.A. Iredale. BD. Kelly... ..cccovceossccvssccevecceesss ° 
Bye, 253 leg DyeS, rocceccee.s secvcesccesccccccs as ciasis 26 

Total coccccccccccscce cocsceec-cecvvcvccccossccvces 253 


The remaining games arranged for the Aus- 
tralians are: Two more against the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, one against Chicago, and one 
at San Francisco, where they play their last 


match before leaving this country. These 
matches will be recorded in next month's issue 
of OuTiINc’s MonTHLY REVIEW. 

CANADA, 

The Canadian cricket team visited Chicago 
September 16th to 21st, and played against the 
Wanderers’ Club and a picked eleven of Chi- 
cago. The game against the Wanderers, which 
was played September 16th and 17th, resulted 
in a draw in favor of the visitors, the Wander- 
ers needing 88 runs to win and having only 
one wicket to go down at the call of time. The 
Canadians in their first innings made 169, and in 
their second declared with the score at 97 for 
six wickets. The Wanderers in their first at- 
tempt made 79, and in their next 1oofor nine 
wickets. 

The second game should have started on 
September 18th against All Chicago, but rain 
prevented play until the next day, when the 
Canadians, batting first, made 105. Chicago 
responded with 68. In the second innings the 
Canadians were all dismissed for 20. Chicago 
needed only 58 runs to win, but they were un- 
equal to the occasion and were disposed of for 
37 runs, thus leaving the Canadians victorious 
by 20 runs. T. C. Turner, 

PACIFIC COAST. 

On August 30th, the Pacific-Alameda match, 
at Alameda, was won by the Pacific team after 
a close and exciting game. Alameda scored 151 
runs. The Pacific eleven just beat this with a 
total of 119 runs for nine wickets, with three 
minutes to spare, before the call of time. 

On the same day, at the Golden Gate ground, 
the Bohemians easily defeated the California 
team. To the Bohemian total of 153, W. Robert- 
son contributed 82. The Californias scored 67. 

On September 6th, in the Bohemian. Pacific 
match, the Bohemians scored 51 in their first 
innings, and 45 in their second. H. Richard- 
son, of the Pacifics, beat the score for the first 
innings of the Bohemians, off his own bat, 
making 53 runs out of the Pacifics’ total of 
82, which gave them an easy win on the first 
innings. 

On September 6th, the Alameda-California 
match at Alameda, was won by the former with 
186 runs for eight wickets against 99 runs. 

On September 13th, the Pacific team piled up 
the fine score of 246 runs for four wickets in 
their match at Golden Gate against the Cali- 
fornia team, H. Richardson retiring with 105 
to his credit, and J. Myers making 100, not out. 
The California total was only 57. 

On September 2oth, at Alameda, the Bohe- 
mians signally defeated the Alameda eleven, 
with a score of 183 runs for five wickets against 
47. For the Bohemian Club, J. J. Moriarity 
made 73, and Dr T. Bowhill 50. 

On September 27th the game between Ala- 
medas and Pacifics ended ina draw. Alamedas 
batted first and scored 150. The Pacifics ran 
up a total of 118 for seven wickets. 

The game between Bohemians and Califor- 
nians on the same day resulted in a very easy 
victory for the Bohemians, who ran up a total 
of 306 for three wickets—W. Robertson, 155; 
Dr. Bowhill, 110, not out. Californians were 
all dismissed for 53 runs. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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KENNEL. 


twenty-five pointers are entered for the 
United States Field Trial Club’s Winter 
Derby for whelps of 1895, to be run at 
West Point, Miss., Jan. 18, 1897. 

Low prices ruled at the recent sale of Col. A. 
B. Hilton’s kennel. The well-known bulldog, 
King Orry, brought $160 ; while the bull bitches, 
Iolanthe and Grosvenor Lass, brought respect- 
ively $50 and $35. The collies, Hatfield Don, 
Ormskirk Susie, Hempstead Dorothy and Sallie 
brought $63, $40, $55 and $27.50. 

The famous English setter brood bitch, Ruby’s 
Girl (Gladstone-Ruby II.), died recently. Her 
best progeny included Eugene T., Ollie T., 
Count Gladstone IV., Allene, Domino and Lady 
Mildred. She was whelped in 1887. 

The bench show held in connection with the 
Worcester (Mass.) North Fair, had about 100 
entries and scored a success. 

Coming kennel fixtures are: New England 
Beagle Club’s trials, Oxford, Mass., Nov. 2; 
Union Field Trial Club's trials, Carlisle, Ind., 
Nov. 2; Northwestern Beagle Club’s trials, Co- 
lumbus, Wis., Nov. 10; Peninsular Field Trial 
Club's trials, Leamington, Ont., Nov. 10; Cen- 
tral Beagle Club’s trials, Waynesburg, Greene 
Co., Pa., Nov. 10; National Fox Hunting As- 


. ee English setters and 


sociation’s trials, Bardstown, Ky., Nov. 16;- 


Eastern F. T. Club’s trials, Newton, N. C., 
Nov. 16; International F, T. Club's trials, 
Chatham, Ont., Nov. 17; U. S. F. T. Club's 


trials, Newton, N. C., Nov. 23; Dixie Red Fox 
Club’s trials, Athens, Ala., Dec. 14 ; Continental 
F, T. Club’s. quail trials, Jan. —, ’97; Us. #. 
T. Club’s trials, West Point, Miss., Jan. 18. 
Queens County Agricultural Society’s first 
bench show, held at Mineola, L. I., scored a 
pronounced success. ‘The entries numbered 
338, and the dogs were benched by Spratts in 
three tents 80x4o each, making three sides of a 
hollow square. The fourth side was closed by 
canvas, and the space within formed an excel- 
lent exercising ground. This may be a hint to 
some clubs which have not the best of build- 
ings. The judges were Messrs. R. H. Burrows, 
C. D. Bernheimer, H. Clay Glover, A. Belmont 
Purdy, A. C. Pickhardt, H. W. Huntington, A. 
C, Wilmerding, A. D. Lewis, C. G. Hopton, 
Perry Tiffany, L. A. Burritt, Lawrence Timp- 
son, Geo. B. Post, Jr., German Hopkins and R. 
F, Mayhew. A number of these gentlemen 
made their début in the judging ring, and it is 
interesting to know that their verdicts gave 
general satisfaction, though a dog exhibitor is 
about the hardest man on earth to satisfy. 
Milwaukee Kennel and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s second annual show was a success, and a 
marked improvement over last year’s attempt, 
in number and quality of entries and also in 
attendance. Major J. M. Taylor judged all 
classes, while Superintendent Jno. D. Olcott 
hustled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Damon. 


YACHTING. 


THE RACING RULES. 

HE committees of the New York, the 
Larchmont, and the Seawanhaka-Co- 
rinthian Yacht Clubs, and the Yacht 
Racing Union of Long Island Sound, 
are all at work in pursuit of that 

achtman’s zgnzs fatuus, the perfect racing 
ormula, It is evident something will have to 
be done, or the ‘‘ fin-keels” will have all the 
racing to themselves ; and there are not a suffi- 
cient number of persons devoted to racing to 
support a large racing fleet. Co/onza now has 
it all her own way among the large schooners ; 
Amorita and Quissetta, among the smaller 
ones. Vorota, whose bottom is about the same 
as Quizssetta’s, is practically alone in her 
class. Even among the Boston knockabouts, 
which were built under rules calculated to de- 
velop a class of ‘‘single-hand” cruises, the 
Herreshoft Cock Robin won the thirteen races 
she entered. 

It is desirable to have a number of extreme 
racing boats, in order to show the fullest pos- 
sibilities of speed; but such boats should be 
raced among themselves, and when they meet 
the all-round boats they should be taxed so 
that the crews of the various contestants shall 
be placed upon nearly even terms. 

That ‘things are seldom what they seem” 
in the framing of formulas is evinced in the flat 
failure of the new system of measurement 
adopted last season in England. The Yacht 


‘Racing Association formula was constructed 


after more than a year’s private and public dis- 


cussion ; the girth measurement was introduced 
as a tax on extreme draught. The whole 
scheme was a failure, and all the prominent 
yachtsmen of the Solent have petitioned for 
its repeal. 

The committees have before them, perhaps, 
the most difficult problem which has ever been 
presented for expert decision. The designers 
should be consulted, and perhaps employed to 
devote sufficient time to this work. ‘The Com- 
modore of the Seawanhaka Club recently invited 
the prominent designers to meet his committee 
for a conference on this question. 

Mr. Irving Cox, one of the firm which pro- 
duced Norota and Quissetta, semaacek a 
formula which is certainly ingenious and 
worthy of study by the experts. If it should 
be acceptable, it would be fortunate as being 
rather a modification of, than a radical de- 
parture from, the present rule based on water- 
line and sail area. It proposes to tax ex- 
cessive draught and overhangs, in addition 
to excessive sail area, 

Mr. Cox finds that in the fast and seaworthy 
yachts which he has studied, there may be 
figured a normal ratio between draught and 
water-line length, between over-all length and 
water-line length, and between sail area and 
water-line length. He estimates these ratios 
to be respectively : 1.4 times the square root of 
the water-line, for draught ; 1.33 times the water- 
line, for the over-all length ; and 1.05 times the 
water-line length, for the square root of the sail 
area. In his letter to the committee, he says: 




















YACHTING. 


“Let A equal excess of draft on 1.4 multiplied by 
the square root of the load water-line. 

“Let B equal excess of over-all length above 1.33 
multiplied by load water-line length. 

“Let C equal the excess of the square root of the sail 


area above 1.05 multiplied by load water-line length. 

“Then A multiplied by 3 plus B plusC plus the load 
water-line length and the square root of the sail area 
divided by 2 equals the racing length. 

“Excess of length has a value of six as against the 
value of one for excess of length and excess of the 
square root of the sail area, because depth and length 
are as six is te one, and as the square root of 
po sail area is supposedly equal to length in speed 
value. 

“To illustrate this point compare the dimensions of 
Amoritaand Iroquois. Amorita is, roughly speaking, 
o9 feet over all, 70 feet on the water-line, 13 feet 
draught, and 80 square root of the sailarea. Her rac- 
ing length is 75 feet. /roguois is 97 feet over all, 80 feet 
on the water-line, 10 feet draught, 84 square root of 
sail area, racing length 82 feet. 

* The new tormula for A morita will be A equals ex- 
cess of draught over 1.4 of the square root of the sail 
area equals 13 minus 1.4 multiplied by 836 equals 1.3. 
B equalsexcess of over-all length above 1.33 multiplied 
by load water-line equals 99 minus 1.33 multiplied by 
70, equals 5.90. C equals excess of square root of sail 
area above 1.o5 multiplied by load water-line length 
equals 4o minus 1.05 multiplied by 35 — 3-25- 

“Then the formula will work out as follows: 

39 plus 5.90 plus 3.25 plus 70 plus 80 





2 
equals 83.47 racing length. 

* The /roguois has no excess of length over these di- 
mensions that are suggested to get taxed, and her rac- 
ing length isthe same under both rules.” 

Above all things it is to be hoped that by a 
concerted action one formula may be adopted 
among all clubs, . 


AMORITA-QUISSETTA, 


The match races of the 75-foot class schoon- 
ers were sailed September 24th and succeeding 
days, for a cup offered by the Larchmont Yacht 
Club for the yacht winning two out of three 
races. Committee, John F. Lovejoy, G. A. Cor- 
mack and W.C Hall. Amorzta measured 75.06 
feet, and Quzssetta 71.29 feet racing length, 
the former allowing 3m. 16s. The course was 
twice over a 15-mile triangle, from Larchmont 
S. S. E. 2 miles to a buoy in Hempstead Har- 
bor ; thence N. E., % E., 6 miles to a float in 
the middle of the Sound; thence W., % S., 6 
miles to the starting mark. On the first trial 
the course was given in the above direction ; in 
all the other races, in the reverse direction. 
Fora description of the yachts see pages 172-4. 

First attempt, September 24th. Wind, mod- 
erate, W. b Tide, flood. Both yachts 
under club topsails and other light sails. Start, 
11:35 A. M. hree minutes allowed for cross- 
ing. A. crossed the line, 11:37:50; Q., 11:38:58 
(see page 172). The first leg was a broad reach, 

. following close on the weather quarter of A, 

alf way across, Q. changed large main-top- 
mast staysail for a smaller one. The gybe around 
the first mark: 4., 11:55:21; Q, 11:55:37 The 
second leg was down the wind, both lowering 
spinnaker booms to port. Spinnakers were not 
set, however, as a battle royal began for the 
weather berth, which lasted ie twelve minutes, 
both yachts luffing off the course. Q then bore 
away under A4.’s stern, and both set spinnakers. 
The second mark was turned thus : 4., 12:36:50; 

-» 12:37:03, the latter gaining 3s. on the run. 

. broke tacks with 4., standing for the Long 

sland shore on the starboard tack at 12:40:20; 
A., which was to windward, tacking shortly 
afterward. Q. pointed higher than 4., and was 
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gaining when she lost her jib-topsail sheet, 
and was obliged to lower that sail to recover 
it. A. was seen to go off the wind, bearing 
down towards Q. The owner of the latter 
yacht called for room, but the request was not 
complied with. Commodore Gillig, on the Q., 
called attention to the fly at 4.’s main-top, 
which stood across the yacht. At 12:55 Q. 
attempted to tack under A.’s stern, and caught 
her bowsprit on Q.’s main-boom, and thus car- 
ried away the former spar. Captain Norman 
Terry was at Q.’s wheel. Both yachts dis- 
played protest signals. A. continued over the 
course alone. 

The committee sustained Q.’s protest under 
the rule: ‘‘ A yacht shall not bear away out of 
her course so as to hinder another in passing 
to leeward.” As Q. failed to take advantage 
of her option to finish the course after the dis- 
quaiification of A., who from the moment of 
her breach of the above rule was out of the 
race, the committee ruled that there had been 
no race. 

Second attempt, September 25th. Course as 
above, reverse direction, Wind light E. by 
N. at the start, followed by almost a calm; at 
the end of the first leg aS. W. breeze started 
up. Start, 11:35 A.M. Q got the better start, 
crossing at 11:36:27; A4., 11:37:15. The firstleg 
was a beat, both yachts taking short tacks 
along the shore to keep out of the tide; both 
carried small jib-topsails and main-topmast 
staysails. Q. drew ahead, and when the S. W. 
wind set in at 12:50 p. M., she had a lead of 
three or four minutes. A caught the breeze 
first. The first mark was turned thus: Q., 
1:11:15; A., 1:12:25. The second leg was also 
a beat, because of the shift of wind. k 
started on the port tack toward the north 
shore ; A. continued on the same tack, luffing 
at the mark, toward Long Island. Q. shortly 
afterward went about. On nearing the Long 
Island shore both tacked. Shortly afterward, 
at 1:29 Pp. M., A.’s bobstay parted and her bow- 
sprit snapped short off. Although very much 
more than the cup depended upon the result 
of these races, Mr. Harris declined to continue 
alone, and as the committee boat with the A. 
in tow passed his yacht he gave notice to that 
effect. The crew of the disabled yacht lined 
up for an appreciative and lusty cheer. 

Third attempt and First Race, September 
27th. Course asabove. Wind,S.W. Start 12:35 
p. M. There was some pretty manoeuvring be- 
fore the start, A. trying unsuccessfully to 
blanket Q. The start was made as follows: 
Q., 12:35:35; A., 12:35:38. The first leg was 
a quartering run, 4 still endeavoring to get 
on Q.’s weather quarter, the latter continually 
luffing out and shaking her off. At the first 
mark, Q. was only 1m. 41s. ahead. They 
rounded, Q., 1:14:17; A., 1:16:01. The second 
leg was a beat to windward, Q. increasing her 
lead. The turn was made thus: Q., 2:04; 4., 
2:07:33. The last leg, a broad reach, was ended 
thus: Q., 2:22:45; A., 2:26:45. The elapsed 
time for the first round was Q., th, 47m. Ios. ; 
A., th. 51m. o7s. The leeward mark was 
On the wind- 

tacked only once, A_ twice, the 
mark being weathered thus: @., 
The finish of the race 


turned, Q., 2:54:35; A., 2:57:40. 


ward leg Q. 
Hempeteat 


3:41:05 ; A., 3:45:03. 
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was as follows, Q. winning by 4m. 50s, elapsed 
and 8m. 6s. corrected time : 

Finished. Elapsed. Corrected. 
eee eres 3 59 40 3 24 05 3 20 49 
A re err 4 04 33 3 28 55 3 28 55 
Both yachts suffered through the stretching of 
the new headgear. 

Second and Final Race, September 28th. 
Wind, light E.N.E. Captain Haff, who had been 
sailing the Amorzta in connection with Capt. 
Sherlock, was obliged to be absent. Vice- 
Com. Postley, who had been a guest on the 
Quzssetta during the otherraces, was also away. 
The course was the same as before. The first 
leg was a beat ; the second, a run under spin- 
nakers and huge main-topmast staysails and 
balloon jibs; the third leg was a reach. On 
the run during the second round, the wind 
having hauled to the eastward, spinnakers 
were not set. The starting signal was given 
at 12:05 p. M. Just before the signal both 
yachts were running away from the line on 
opposite tacks. Q.came about and 4. gybed 
for the line about the same time. Both evi- 
dently feared they were too near the line, and 
slacked sheets and ran down the line. They 
crossed as follows: Q., 12:05:20; A.. 12:06:05. 
Both were on the port tack, and both broke 
out jib topsails at main-topmast staysails. 
They immediately tacked, 4. taking in her 
main-topmast staysail; after ten minutes 
both tacked once more, A. setting this sail 
again. Before the end of the windward work 
the breeze freshened. The first mark was turn- 
ed, Q., 1:14:45; 4., 1:15:54. @Q. had gained 
24s. inthe windward leg of six miles. The run 
was made under a cloud of light canvas. Q. 
took in her spinnaker for a time, luffing until 
the wind was fairly aft, then setting it again. 
Q. gained on the run 1m. 44s., the times at the 
mark being : Q., 2:01:58; A., 2:04:51. On the 
reach to the home mark Q. gained 49s, and the 
times for the first round were: Q., 2:22:50: 
A., 2:26:32. 

The elapsed time for the round was: Q., 
2:17:30; A., 2:20:27; Q.’s gain for the round 
being 2m. 57s. 

Q. continued to gain on every leg and on 
every point of sailing. The times of the 
round were: 

First Leg. Second Leg. Finish. 
Quissetta........ eves 3 39 10 417 43 4 36 20 
PEROT. 005.5000000 3 44 21 4 24 00 4 43 00 
Q.’s gains were: 1st leg, 1m, 29s. ; 2d leg, 1m. 
06s. ; 3d leg, om. 13s. 

The times for the race were: 

Elapsed. Corrected. 


Quissetta..............0. cess ee eeeee 4 31 10 427 54 
AMETITA .. .cccccccccccccecsceses eee 4 3655 4 3655 


The accidents to the bowsprits put both 
yachts at a disadvantage, and it is to be hoped 
that these swift little vessels will again be 
seen together next year. 

EASTERN YACHT CLUB. 

August 18th. Race for thirty-footers and 
knockabouts. Fresh breeze and moderate sea. 
Among the thirty-footers, }. R. Hooper’s Hand- 
sel beat G. Owens, Jr.’s, Anoatok by 2 min. 45 
sec., but owing to a protest which involved a 
missing mark the race was given to Anoatok. 
W. E. C. Eustis’s Cero was disabled, and Ka- 
tonah, Oliver Ames (3d), Zeruah, G. C. Cur 


tis,and Mabel F. Swift, George Bruce, with- 
drew. 
August 19th. The same classes as above, 
Wind, N. W., moderate ; smooth sea. 
SEVENTH CLASS—SLOOPS. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 





Coro, W. 8... Masti. .is.cs.s0s. e003 20 15 3 13 23 
Handsel, J. R. Hooper..... everceccce3 30 48 3 14 00 
Anoatok, G. Owens, Jr..... eecceece +23 30 2 3 15 16 
Katonah, O. Ames, 3d..........e005 3 32 30 3 29 30 
Mabel F. Swift, G. Bruce.......... 3 33 59 3 33 59 
KNOCKABOUTS. 

Water Lily, H. M. Sears............. 2 OF 30 

Bo Poon, Ls. M. Clark.......csessccoves 2 02 57 

Sally, 09..C. PStClval occevcrvenseseces 2 04 34 5 ear ole 
PG: Ne errr 2 04 39 yee! ae 
La Chica, C. V. Souther ..... .. eeeee2 O4 57 . oa 
Dorothy, F. Brewster ......cecesccere 2 05 22 

Tautog, W. O. Gay..... oe 34 

Comet, A, Lawrence 17 

Torpedo, A. J. Souther......... eee? 06 17 

Maia, E. Paine..... ... cubenpaeeak oee2 06 37 i568. ade 
Mayona, C. O. Stearns.........c00.00. 2 13 30 . 


September 19th. Special races for yachts, 30 to 
35 feet water-line length, and for knockabouts. 
Asahi, Bayard Thayer's thirty-footer, which 
had sailed so successfully on Long Island Sound 
and at Newport, had been towed around to 
Marblehead to meet Handsel and Anoatok. 
Neither of the latter was present, the Azoa- 
tok having been laid up. Asahi therefore 
sailed to Boston and went out of commission 
at Lawley’s. 

The knockabouts raced as follows: Wind, 
fresh from S. W. Course, Light House Point, 
Marblehead Neck, to Pig Rocks; thence to 
mark boat, 24% miles S. E. from start; thence 
wt tind Rocks, and return to the start. Nine 
miles. 


Elapsed. 

Cock Robin, C. S. Eaton.............0 egeeneseeny I 54 05 
a BN, ED RE, 65 cp seven b shes sessbuwaens +e 57 06 
o Peep, Clark & North..... eeccccccecs covcccccced 57 3 
ene, oe a SEDMEb RNa sb aes es: Sewins 1 59 09 
EA OR OO | err rer ++2 OF 26 
Water Lily, H. M. Sears........ eSib anes cecccccces 2 Ol 41 
Maia, Everett Paine............ peseiKGuesenes + #62 03 10 
Bonito, Bart'ett Bros.............. Sonenseasece<se 2 06 00 
Dorothy, F. Brewster............ sonsehouseesoenens 2 06 04 
BREED, A>. BD: SODDIOY sos scevesivces scssccneeees os seee2 08 52 
Ruth, E. Wiggin..... erecccccccsvccccscccecs geccees 2 13 12 
Mayona, C. O. Stearns..........cccccccccccsees ooee2 ES 09 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB OF MARBLEHEAD, 


The one hundred and fifth regatta and the 
third championship of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, was sailed August 22d, in afresh S W. 
wind, some of the smaller yachts being reefed. 
The Herreshoff knockabout Cock Rodin, sailed 
as a jib-and-mainsail boat with the third class. 





CLASS A. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
Barnacle, C. F. Lyman............. 1 27 20 1 27 20 
Eugenia, I. S. Palmer........ coccse 3 29 36 1 28 34 
Metric, J. G. Paine.... ......0.00» +. I 32 37 1 28 34 
Rowena, W. H. Rothwell.......... 1 31 15 I 29 15 
Vagrant, W. H. Harvey .... ....... 1 40 44 1 35 44 

CLASS B. 
Itasca, C. B. Tucker.... r 38 18 
Niobe, A. Bracket........0se000-00. T 40 15 
Comus, J. Kitredge.... .. I 42 54 
Se errr I 44 40 
CLASS C.—KNOCKABOUTS. 

Dorothy, F. Brewster .............. t 33 55 1 32 55 
Sally, D. C. Percival, Jr........... 1 35 31 I 34 31 
Beare, TE, PRIS. ccccccccccvecs: seve 1 37 40 1 34 40 
Comet, A. A. Lawrence ...... .. - 1 38 20 1 36 20 
Water Lily, H. M. Sears....... esos ¥ 36 30 1 36 30 
OS, ae I 42 27 I 37 27 
eee ee ee Ty I 43 25 I 39 25 


SECOND CLAssS., 
Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Baels, FT. FIO. sesesiccssss 28.06 21212 2 12 12 











THIRD CLASS. 


f Length. 
Cock Robin, C. S. Eaton... 
Reaper, H. P. Reaper...... 24.01 
Exit, A. H. Higginson..... 21.04 


FOURTH CLASS, 






YACHTING. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
2 OL 12 
2 07 30 
215 22 


Koorali, R. S. Robbins.... 23.10 I 25 22 I 25 22 
Magpie, A. W. Stevens.... 22.04 1 27 07 1 25 55 
Egeria, R. Tucker......... 23.05 I 30 08 1 29 48 
August 29th. Postponed open Regatta. 
i Wind light, E. by S. 

i FIRST CLASS—25 TO 30FT. L.W. L. Elapsed. 
| Ida T.rcccccccccccccccccsccccceseoceces sasieiela anita t 58 23 
TOBE TACIO i 0:0 0\5:00/0.05:06:5.0:66106:6:0'0/0:0000 0500 060s se ceeees 2 16 37 

i SECOND CLASS—-21 TO 25FT. L. W. L. 
SE ene re ee ewes 9s 2318 15 
SUBIC... cescescsceses oo oe tinise 000600000 ee eee d ces 2 2t 32 
PAB 1656.0 oni sin es sc awsadensosicissbeaetesonce cove 2 23 13 
rer ore ee re coccccce 2 20 20 

THIRD CLASS—JIB AND MAINSAIL, 
Cock Robin ........csseescceesccere Wie 6eseaccnesee I 53 15 
: 2 00 40 
Cec cccercccscccccceeeee Coercccceceeeeee 2 06 10 
Deu GEAR WEAKER LEMGU aeARaNENIeSs SS 2 2 22 
dus niass a6 4G ase eae ons Wiealals vees 2 25 56 


Alruna...... 
ae 
SNNRIR Wieasek-saccasccsees 


RPS Ove pen ccieniesncy aeawessaanence 


ASS—KNOCKAB 
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FIFTH CLASS—CATBOATS 18 FT. AND UNDER 
at FT. L. W. L. 





ROOTHH. 6c50000: ee eae See 


‘ 2 25 4! 
ialear Did not finish. 


SIXTH CLASS—YACHTS UNDER 18FT. 











2 errr pica aaeate 0 cecccccecce 2 FO 34 
Svlvia....... aan coe awaits 217 47 
PORE Oi o0s wines sisasnissa stances sanesecses + 217 52 

AID. 0.9.019'b.00'6 95000600000 dniesceee ooee + 219 12 
ern bees aus eos 2 23 56 
EER RMNEIDy 635154 9's'6 46 915;4.su4io0 saa be wag eewieen See soos. 224 17 
TAllian......... .. ssi yacevs eseccooeeseses Did not finish. 





ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 


A very unfortunate dispute arose out of the 
Choctaw-Penguin races tor the Adams Cup, 


une 6th an 
uly OutING. 
the races. 

the measurements, C, 


strainin 
reporte 


ory fair 
should be settled b 


a triangle in the upper bay. 








them from sailing the race. 
that Mr. Strong has been persuaded 
to take the matter out of the court to which he 
made recourse, and that the affair will be ami- 
cably adjusted. Recourse to law in a matter of 
sport is unusual and most unfortunate. 
regatta committees of the large yacht clubs are 
almost invariably men of experienceandscrupu- 
Any appeal from their decisions 
arbitration as in the cele- 
brated Valkyrie-Defender case. 
September 5th.—Races for sloops and cat- 
boats were sailed in a fresh southeast wind over 


13th, which were recorded in 
The discussion was concerning 
the measurements of the yachts at the time of 
Both races had been awarded to 
Choctaw, but the owner of the Penguzn claimed 
the firstrace. Aftera ees deal of trouble about 
octaw failing to appear 

for remeasurement, the committee ordered a 
third race to be sailed September 5th. An in- 
— was served upon the committee by J. 
ontgomery Strong, owner of Choctaw, re- 


It is 


The 
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SLOOPS. Elapsed. Corrected. 

GAVIOTA. 00. ccccccccscccvcevercecccoces 2 09 37 ‘ oe 
BMGs sciccccececessencestsccessereseess 2 14 42 
Moccasin.. dui saiasineesienee 216 32 
BCIDEG ss vacvdvcrccesiscctscccceesseoess 2 25 53 





MRE dwiaaisadaicess. ae caaveoueesve 00 41 2 00 33 
Dorothy . see2 OF 21 2 01 21 
PRGIEO cians denis bce scinseasaananeecncaiins Did not finish. 

i cisesiwenisediennseinuankenkaucwes 12 42 209 11 
Streak... II c2 2 11 02 


September 7th.—Race for sloops, for a prize 
won by a sail-over by the sloop £c/zpse in the 
pre fete and offered for another race by 
L. J. Callanan. A race for a prize which was 
won and returned by R. B. Lynch, sloop Lyz-x. 
The cup also offered second and third prizes. 
The race proved to bea drift. The cat-boats 
gave it up, andonly the sloops Awa and Moc- 
casin finished. 

September 8th.—The above cat-boat race 
postponed until the following day, was sailed 
as follows, the leading boat Dorothy being dis- 
qualified for fouling a mark : 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
DOING vv iivcvssccscnesevsises oavesecess 2 48 21 2 48 21 
iis Xe devecuscecwiensievcnwenewecnce 2 58 42 2 50 43 
BOPORE. cccccvccccosccssece eeecececccce-2 59 44 255 16 
BIN sis sivacessicnsscstenewesecastesices 255 54 255 46 
SPUN os < Cantatas vancdcoxcusae tendon 3 00 25 258 54 


RIVERSIDE YACHT CLUB, 

September 2d.—Special races were sailed in 
fluky winds which were variable in force and 
direction. In addition to the class races a 
special match was arranged between Uvizra, 

orota and Ezdolon, in which Norota was the 
winner, 

CUTTERS—s1FT. CLASS. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Uvira....e.0t 46 07 5 00 5I 3 14 44 314 44 
CUTTERS—43FT. CLASS. 

Eidolon.....1 46 37 § 12 38 3 25 41 3 25 41 
Norota......1 50 00 5 05 55 3.15 55 3 15 06 
SLOOPS— 36FT. CLASS. 

Volant II... 1 48 10 5 32 00 3 43 50 3.42 19 
Acushla.....1 49 19 5 18 17 3 28 58 3 28 58 
SLOOPS—25FT. CLASS. 

Vaquero....1 52 44 4 52 42 259 58 259 58 
OS. ccs eoeed 50 58 5 03 52 3 12 54 3 06 07 
CABIN CATS—2s5FT. CLASS, 

Penelope....1 55 00 Did not finish. 

Presto.......1 53 47 459 39 3 05 52 3 05 52 
BORG sevcess I 52 09 4 58 33 3 06 <4 3 03 42 
15FT. CLASS, 

oo errr 2 00 00 4 20 2 20 09 2 20 09 

SesOY vecces 2 00 00 Withdrew. 


R. B. Burcuarp. 
MODEL YACHTING. 

The well-considered move of the American 
Model Yacht Club in establishing a station on 
salt water at the foot of Thirty-fourth Street, 
South Brooklyn, has already borne fruit. 

While still retaining the old Station on Pros- 
pect Park Lake for the convenience of those 
residing near at hand, the new float and boat- 
house on Gowanus Bay has a growing attend- 
ance, and members note with satisfaction sev- 
eral new additions to the fleet, attracted by the 
increased facilities for ‘finding the finest 
form.” : 

Here the winds are frequently both hard and 
true ; seaways are encountered such as must 
be overcome by larger yachts, and tides met 
which properly receive large consideration from 
the ablest navigators. 

In other words, the conditions of actual yacht 
sailing are faced and opportunities afforded to 
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study effects upon both forms and handling not 
even to be hoped for on fresh water anywhere. 

That this latest step by the Americans is a 
long stride in the direction of real progress 
there can be no question, and it has already de- 
veloped a determination to test the relative 
values of miniatures and larger craft in the 
most practicable manner and establish beyond 
disputation the efficiency of form irrespective 
of size. 

Commodore Lane announces that plans or 
half models submitted by any member of the 
club, drawn or cut to a scale of two inches 
equaling one foot, will be considered by a com- 
mittee shortly to be nominated ; that the three 
best designs will be built as models and fully 
tried out in actual racing, until some one model 
proves to possess superior all-round abilities, 
when the club will immediately put the plans 
in charge of a reputable builder, and an actual 
vessel will be built at the club’s expense to 
compete with all other clubs in the one-rater 
class. 

This class, bythe rules of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthians, for instance, must not exceed 25 
feet racing length, the square root of the sail 
area being added to the load line and the prod- 
uct divided by 2. 

On the proposed scale, then, ot 
equaling one foot, the plans for mo’ ¢- will call 
for boats not exceeding fifty’ ‘racing 
lengths, and another season v.11 see a small 
fleet of model racers in the American Club com- 
paring favorably with the best the country can 
produce. 

Of recent races, a match was sailed off 
Thirty-fourth Street, on Labor Day last, be- 
tween George W. Townley’s Stary and William 
Wallen’s Azpple, of the Wave Crest Model 
Yacht Club, for the American Club’s Challenge 
Trophy—a handsome solid silver anchor and 
champion belt combined, with artistic effect. 

Secretary Piggott put the Star over the 
course with the better seamanship, and Ref- 
eree Mitchell, of the Philadelphia Model Yacht 
Club, awarded him both heats and Star the 
championship for the season of ’96. 

The Brooklyn Dazly Eagle Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Trophy and the Ourine Challenge Cup 


vo inches 
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were also sailed for the same day; the first 
event was called off Thirty-fourth Street in 
the morning, and the last off the Wave Crest 
Club at Bay Ridge in the afternoon. 

The American representative Gracze won 
the first heat from her opponent, S¢veah, in a 
closely contested trial, but was promptly dis- 
qualified in the second for finishing outside of 
buoys marking the line; and, while leading 
again to the finish in the final heat, lost the 
trophy by a scant two seconds on time allow- 
ance. 

The Wave Crest Champion Wave. again 
demorstrated her superiority, and successfully 
defended the Outinc Challenge Cup against 
the ‘erican’s MZ/znerva, which had to give ° 
ten seconds time allowance. 

A much more interesting event, however, 
was sailed off Bay Ridge on September 27th, 
when O. L. Gray challenged for the Ourinc 
Cup with his crack sloop A/aée/, the defender, 
of course, being again the Wave, in accord- 
ance with the deed of gift, which, for the pur- 
pose of an accurate relative record of perform- 
ances, prescribes that the boat winning the 
cup must defend it or surrender it to any chal- 
lenger within thirty days. 

By no other means could comparative or 
relative progress be continuously gauged, and, 
while it has been asserted that no progress is 
possible under such a condition, it should be at 
once obvious that, if any vessel of a winning 
club might be pitted against the challenger, no 
quantities could be considered as known, but 
would always remain variable, and the success- 
ful defender in one match might easily be infi- 
nitely inferior to the unsuccessful challenger in 
a previous event, or vice versa. 

In the race of September 27th the Wave again 
won the cup, but obviously only by the poorer 
handling of the A/ade/, as the latter took the 
first heat with minutes to spare, and only lost 
the last two heats by a few seconds, showing 
that, with inodels as well as with vessels of con- 
siderable size, the individual elements enter 
very largely into ascertained results, and the 
more salt-water sailing is encouraged the more 
real progress will at least be possible, 

FRANKLYN BASSFORD. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M. D., Ithaca, N. Y.—You can find the 
‘*Rules of the Road at Sea” in any book on 
yachting—for instance, Lieut. Qualtraugh’s 
““Yachtsman’s Manual,” $3.50, or Capt. How- 
ard Patterson’s ‘‘ Yachtsman’s Guide,” $5.00. 
Both may be gotten through this office. Nau- 
tical Almanac also gives these rules. Charts 
can be obtained, also Nautical Almanac, from 
U. S. Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., or 
from John Bliss & Son, 128 Front Street, New 
York. The cost of charts is about fifty cents 
per sheet 

C. M., New York.—(I.) Female cycle racing 
has been under the ban of the governing bodies 
of American cycling from the beginning, and 
now it is practicaily extinct, because any track 
allowing such competition is refused sanctions 
by the Racing Board of the L. A. W. Female 
professional racing still lingers in indoor com- 


petition, but entirely on a dime-museum basis. 
(II.) Mrs. Reinhart, of Denver, Colo., has rid- 
den 200 miles on the road within 24 hours. The 
best track record for the mile is 2:27, made at 
St. Louis in 1895. The London-Brighton and 
return is held by Mrs. B. Ward, in 7h. 26m. 
(III.) New York, Boston, and Washington, 
1879, 1 think. (IV.) About 2,500,000, judging 
from statistics of manufacturing. (V.) No. 
(VI.) Time for mile, 2:17; eight miles on the 
road, Gloucester to Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., eight miles in 31m. 25s.; twenty miles 
th. 32m. 8s. (VII.) The first one to ride an 
American machine was the wife of Smith, the 
Washington manufacturer. 

S. G. M.—You can obtain the designs from 
the designers mentioned in August OuTING, if 
they can be obtained at all. We know no 
other source. 
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“THE Haunts oF WILD Game.”—That grand 
old man, Isaac McLellan, now in his ninety-first 
year, is a striking example of the —_ one may 

find in the field of sport. 
For nearly three-qysarters 
of acentury his fauiie pen 
has told of the joys of the 
great out-doors. Heisthe 
lastof that brilliantcoterie 
which included Frank 
Forester, Ned Buntline, 
Genio C. Scott, Wm. T. 
Porter, and other pio- 
neers, who blazed the 
trails now eagerly follow- 
ed by writers of sporting 
—/ song and story. McLel- 
Isaac MCLELLAN. _ Jan's latest work,‘*‘Haunts 
of Wild Game,” should 
stand beside his ‘‘ Poems of the Rod and Gun” 
in the library of every sportsman who loves 
his craft or admires sturdy manhood and brill- 
iant writing. Although the varieties of 
noble game and fish of our land and waters 
are greater and more attractive than those 
of any other country (with the possible ex- 
ception of Africa), the author has not con- 
fined his pen strictly to description of birds, 
fish and animals that are considered as game, 
and every true sportsman will condone the 
seeming anomaly, for nothing which McLel- 
lan’s pen touches but is graced by it. 
[CHARLES BARKER BrapFrorp, N, Y.] 


‘* SHAKESPEARE’S TOWN AND TimEs,” by H. 
Snowden Ward and Catharine Weed Ward, is 
a combination seldom met with: the erudition 
of the scholar, the vividness of the enthusiast, 
and the artistic ability of a photographer whose 
reputation is.based on many past successes, 
That Catherine Weed Ward should consider 
one hundred of her photographs worthy of re- 
production is evidence alone of their high char- 
acter and fitness; for nothing below the high- 
est has ever been given out by her for publica- 
tion. This memorial of the home and haunts 
of Shakespeare will be treasured when many a 
more pretentious tome will have been forgotten. 
It should become one of the popular gift books 
of the coming season. To those who have 
never yet been pilgrims it will be a truthful 
guide; to those who have,a most valuable 
memento, [TRUSLOvE AND Compa, N. Y.] 


‘© AMERICAN HicHways,” by Professor Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler.—There has recently 
been awakened in this country a decided inter- 
est in the subject of the betterment of roads, 
Much of this 1s due to the systematic agitation 








of the bicyclers, and as the farmers have been 
brought to see the vital importance to them of 
the improvement of the highways, the outlook 
is bright for concerted action throughout the 
country. This has made necessary a practical 
study of the science of road-building, and Pro- 
fessor Shaler has furnished a hand-book on the 
subject. As the official head of the Lawrence 
Scientific School—the first institution in this 
country to include road-making in its curricu- 
lum—as a member of the Massachusetts High- 
way Commission, and as the author of various 
articles on the subject of roads and road-mak- 
ing, Professor Shaler was fully equipped to 
write such a book. ‘The scope of the work is 
best shown by the mere enumeration of the 
subjects he has treated. The author first gives 
a genera! ‘fistory of road-building, and then 
describes, ‘rly Americanroads. The effect of 
the clir. 1 | yon our roads comes in for a sep- 
arate chaptei's. This general discussion clears 
the way for a consideration of the nature and 
distribution, the methods of use and the testing 
of road material. Then follow two chapters 
on the governmental relations of roads, and 
their relation to the ornamentation of a coun- 
try. Methods of constructing and administer- 
ing roads, machines used in road-making, the 
cost of road-building, sidewalks, parapets, and 
city streets, are all taken up in turn. The 
chapter preceding the final summary and con- 
clusion is devoted to ‘‘ An Education in the 
Science and Art of Road-Building.” The four- 
teen illustrations to the book, showing good 
roads and bad, are an object-lesson in them- 
selves, There are four appendixes, giving the 
Massachusetts laws relating to State highways, 
laboratory experiments on road-building stones, 
table of contract prices on Massachusetts roads 
during 1894-95, and, finally, a list of important 
works on highway construction. 
[THe Cenrury Company.] 


‘*Camps, QUARTERS, AND CASUAL PLACEs,” by 
Archibald Forbes, is a collection of short 
stories of fact stranger than fiction, told with 
the directness of style and the simplicity 
and pathos of which Forbes is a past-master. 
He has to-day no rival in English literature 
in military description, and, except perhaps 
Erckmann-Chatrian, no contemporary has ap- 
proached him. Waterloo, Balaklava, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and the Franco-German war 
afford the author the most vivid opportunities 
for descriptive writing, but perhaps the most 
valuable contribution, from a military point of 
view, is the chapter on ‘‘ The Warfare of the 
Future.” 

[MacmiLLan & Co., Lrp.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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AN AUTUMN NOTE, 


The breeze is waxing chilly 
That roams the mountain mere, 
And whacks the regal lily 
Serenely on the ear ; 
And while the nest forsaken 
Suggests the summer’s ghost, 
The woodcock and the bacon 
Commingle on the toast. 
—Truth. 


A RUSE. 


‘‘ What are those golf sticks for?” was asked 
the manager of the small theatrical venture. 
‘“That’s a little idea of my own. Wecanuse 
’em when we’re walking home and make believe 
that we’re just out enjoying ourselves.” 
— Washington Star. 


HONESTY UNSURPASSED. 


‘‘He seems to be absolutely truthful and 
honest.” 
** Why?” 
‘‘ He admits that he bought the wheel he has 
because it was cheap.” 
—Puck, 


VERY ENCOURAGING, 


SHE: I don’t see what reason you have for 
expecting anything buta refusal. Inever gave 
you any encouragement. 

He (just rejected): O Miss Gotrox—Maud ! 
You did—you most certainly did greatly en- 
courage me! You told me you were worthtwo 
hundred thousand in your own name. eat 

—Puck. 


SHE WAS NOT ALONE, 


Little Miss Michel 
Was riding her cycle 
Along a new street, feeling gay. 
On a sharp piece of wire 
She punctured a tire 
And she had to walk home, sad to say. 
—Truth. 


HIS LIBERALITY MADE A HIT.; 


He: My father says that when we are mar- 
ried he will double my allowance and will also 
give you the same amount. Isn’t he a brick? 

SHE: Yes, indeed. I—I am almost sorry 


—Truth. 


_ that I refused to marry him. 


POSITIVE PROOF, 


Miss Daisy Meppers (coy/y): Do you love me, 
Jason? 

Jason Huck .eserry : ’Course Ilove you! Do 
you s’pose I'd have been actin’ the fool over you 
all this time if I didn’t? 

—Truth. 


A TRAVELER’S TALE. 


Gap Asout (telling a story): We worked at 
the pumps for an hour, till finally, by dint of 
desperate, work, we—— 

Miss UNDER ToE: Saved the ship? 

Gav Azsout: No. Got the tires of our wheels 


full. 
—Truth. 


UNDERTOOK TOO MUCH. 


‘« How did Jones meet with the accident?” 
‘«He was trying to ride a wheel and explain 
his views on silver at the same time.” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S SAD FATE, 


Humpty Dumpty was scorching like fire, 

He struck a glass bottle and punctured a tire, 

Now all the repair kits and all repair men 

Can’t fix that tire so it won’t leak again. 
—Truth. 


Oxp-Timer : Do youride your wheel steadily? 
BecinnER: No, merely off and on, 
—Adams Freeman. 


‘« Ever have any trouble with your wheel?” 

‘‘Not yet,” said the Sweet Young Thing; 

‘so far, whenever I have run over any one, I 

have been able to get away before he got up.” 
—Ilndianapolis Journal. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


TuHE period of the civil war, as it slowly re- 
cedes from the period of memory into that of 
tradition, seems to increase in its power to stir 
the feelings in drama, an‘ this is but history re- 
peating itself, dramatica .y at least, for Shake- 
speare’s historical plays owed much of their im- 
mediate popularity by reason of their occupwing 
just such azone of comparative time. It’. dot 
surprising, therefore, to find so well constructed 
and forcibly written aplay as ‘‘ Secret Service,” 
at the Garrick, achie ng, at once, popularity. 

; by William Gillette, the 
De.sa -. en; and being produced by 
Charles Frohmau, .. goes without saying, that 
it ic well mounter and appropriately interpreted 

Ss company. The story is senti- 
scenes are laid near the end of 
the .. , Richmond. Lewis Dumont, in 
the seu. vice of the Federals, becomes an 
officer in th: Confederate ranks; and in order 
that he may further the interests of the North, 
he make lowe to the daughter of a Southern 
gene The tables are turned, and what is 
begu . diplomacy ends in passion. It isa 
play well worth the seeing, and at once secured 
a pusition that will ensure a long run. Mr. 
Gillette plays the leading réle, and all of the 
near two score speaking parts are well sus- 
tained: Amy Busby, the Southern beauty ; 
Odette Tyler, in the comedy character, Camp- 
bell Golden and Francis Nelson, were notice- 
able successes, aS were also Ida Waterman as 
the stately Southerndame. ‘Secret Service” 
will run on into the season; see it, by all 
means, 


‘© Mary PENNINGTON, SPINSTER,” at Palmer’s, 
reintroduced Georgia Cayvan as a star to an 
audience predisposed to a cordial reception ; 
nor did either play or actor disappoint expecta- 
tions. Miss Cayvan is as well-nigh a perfect 
Mary Pennington as can be conceived, a 
strong-minded maiden of these latter days, 
who combines the strength of mind that en- 
ables her to conduct large commercial con- 
cerns, with the weakness born in every daugh- 
ter of Eve. Love is a disturbing factor in the 
lives of the modern business woman in real 
life as well as in the drama, and the havoc it 
plays is a point well brought out in Mary 
Pennington. The support of Miss Cayvan 
suffers somewhat from the modern system, in 
which ¢he star must be the bright particular 
orb. This may be obviated in her next pro- 
duction, ‘‘Squire Kate,” which is already in 
rehearsal. It is to be hoped it may be. 


At the Herald Square, Evans and Hoe 
have returned with that good old farce, ‘ 
Parlor Match,” and William Hoey, as the 
tramp O/d Hoss, is a perennial delight, who 
steals everything he can lay his hands on, 
including a red-hot stove and a grand piano 
too badly out of tune for any use. Evans, as 
the slick and slippery book agent, is as full of 
spontaneity and resources as ever. Their work 
is scattered through a very good variety enter- 
tainment, which is hung together upon a scanty 
thread of plot. The chief specialty is the ap- 


pearance of Mlle. Anna Held, the recently im. 
ported Parisian café chantante luminary, who, 
though well-known at home for her attractive 
appearance and pleasing little voice, was never 
a star of the first magnitude at the Folies Ber- 
gére or the Café de Paris. This chzc little 
woman, as the result of assiduous advertise- 
ment, has an American notoriety far beyond 
her Parisian reputation. She cleverly confines 
her work to little nursery songs, which are 
sung in charming broken English, and _ to 
French ditties, which are probably under- 
stood by few of her audience. The flashing 
of her large brown eyes, whose lids are heavily 
penciled after the French fashion, and her 
seductive movements (Mlle. Held does not 
dance) favor the inference that there may be 
something naughty about it all, and the spec- 
tators generally are well pleased. 


EVERGREEN ‘“‘ Evangeline,” which follows us 
to the seashore and comes back with the sea- 
son, has come into its winter quarters at the 
Garden Theatre, with new scenery and cos- 
tumes. Need it be said that under the man- 
agement of Rice it has also been brought 
up to date in subject and verse? Theresa 

aughan now reigns as Lvangeline and 
Henry Dixey as The Lone Fisherman, a char- 
acter which seemed at first to fit unevenly and 
cramped on him. But as there is latitude in 
‘‘ Evangeline” and ability in Dixey, this will 
right itself and ‘‘ Evangeline” flow on in all its 
old fun and vigor. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER, the new name of Ab- 
bey’s, is the home of Francis Wilson and 
‘“‘Half a King,” a play which has all the fun 
needful to bring out his best points, and an 
artistic story that will not wear out under the 
hilarity it provokes. 


THE Lyceum’s regular season has begun with 
R. H. Stephens’s ‘‘An Enemy of the King,” 
in which the elements of comic opera and melo- 
drama alternate. The success of the play has 
been so assured as to justify the management 
in booking yet some weeks ahead. Of course 
E. H. Sothern plays the leading réle and, of 
course, he plays it ably, is well supported, and 
the scenery and fittings are all that modern taste 
and historical necessity require. The action 
takes place in France in that most interesting 
and stirring period, the sixteenth century, when 
all the Huguenots were enemies of the King, 
and tragedies enough were enacted to form the 
subjects of a whole literature. 


Tue Casino has ‘‘A Good Thing” in name 
and, from one point of view, a good thing in 
fact for those who delight in the mirth provoking 
persiflage of Pete Dailey, linked to a dramatic 
scheme that defies every canon of the play- 
wrights’ classics and yet is irrepressibly funny, 
go to the Casino and have your laugh out. it 
matters not that you cannot say why you have 
lifted the burden of the day effectually and 
carry away no memories but pleasant ones. In 
matters dramatic there are many tastes and 
Pete Daily is ‘‘ A good thing” to some. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


WHETHER on business or pleasure bent, or 
sport claims you as one of its votaries, the New 
York Central affords all, and more than all, the 
best. In road-bed, in safety of mechanical con- 
trivances, in the elegance and comfort of its 
coaches, in the creature comforts of its dining 
and sleeping cars, it is unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable. Its management are modest in 
claiming that ‘‘ the rumble of the Empire Ex- 
press is heard round the world.” They might, 
with justification, have claimed that its praises 
are so heard. A journey in this, the fastest 
regular train in the world, is marked as a red- 
letter day in the memory of the oldest traveler ; 
and in many a book of reminiscences the New 
York Central has received the recognition that 
is its due. No traveler, be he native-born or 
foreign, who has passed over this greatest of 
American railroads but who is willing to give 
it unstinted meed of praise ; indeed, few wait 
for inspiration to do so. ‘‘ Safe bind, safe find,” 
is a proverb that, in railroad matters, its man- 
agement have studied well and applied prac- 
tically. The public records attest it. 


THE district through which the Pennsylvania 
R. R. wends its way is a treasure house of au- 
tumn delights and scenic panoramas of unri- 
valed beauties ; and when the fall gives place 
to winter winds, it is the most luxuriant path- 
way to Florida and the South. 


Tue figure-skater, the man who goes in for 
speed, and the novice who feels the influence of 
the revival of skating and contemplates a course 
of instruction in the most graceful of arts, should 
know that good skates ‘‘ cut figures” in more 
than one sense. The stampof Barney & Berry 
upon a skate means that the skate is strong, 
simple, and_ the best thing for its purpose yet 
devised. Every expert knows the merit of 
Barney & Berry blades, upon which champions 
of grace and speed have sped to victory. 


Ir the West Shore R, R. traversed no other 
region than the Mohawk Valley it would repay 
the traveler, be he never so seasoned, to use it; 
but this is only the threshold to the wealth of 
autumn glories to which it leads. 


For big game and trap-shooting, North, 
South, East and West, one can find nothing 
better than the well-known Winchester rifle 
and Winchester ammunition. Rivals of this 
long-established house never claim to produce 
anything better, for ‘‘as good as a Winches- 
ter” is sufficient to satisfy a critic. The firm’s 
repeating shot-gun is a marvel of simplicity, 
cheapness and safety for trap and field use. 
One has only to glance over the scores of 
the important shooting tournaments to be con- 
vinced that the Winchester repeating shot-gun 
possesses a killing power unsurpassed by the 
most expensive guns in the market. 


Tue provisions for the comfort of ee of 
the Vermont Central are striking illustrations 


of the perfection of modern railroading. Trav- 
elers between New York, Boston and Montreal 
find genuine comfort all the way, and are not 
slow in showing their appreciation of it. 
Messrs. WiLi1AM Reap & Sons, 107 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., importers and deal- 
ers in fine guns, sportsmen’s supplies, fishing 


tackle, golf goods, etc., etc., make a specialty 
of guns by the famous firm of W. & C Scott 
Sons. The safety, power, and beautiful finish 
of the ‘‘ Scott ” have made it a popular weapon 
among the best field and trap shots of the 
world. 

Sarety, simplicity, strength and accuracy 
are among the desirable features of the new 
‘‘Savage”” hammerless magazine rifle. This 
arm has a lever-bolt action with a fixed central 
magazine, holding five cartridges, which, with 
one cartridge in the barrel, will enable a hunter 
to fire six shots in swift succession. The rifle 
is constructed to use the United States Govern- 
ment cartridge, 30-caliber, 36 grains smokeless 
powder, 220 grains metal-jacketed bullet. The 
velocity is 2,000 feet per second, the range 2,000 
yards, with a point-blank range of about 500 
yards. Sportsmen understand the value of 
these features for big game hunting, and should 
not fail to contelly examine the ‘‘ Savage.” 

Tue Chiswick soap, manufactured by the 
Chiswick Soap Company, of London, England, 
is an excellent article for general use in the 
stable or kennel. It is absolutely free from in- 
jurious ingredients, and is peculiarly adapted 
for household purposes. It is for sale by all 


- saddlery, hardware and harness stores in the 


United States. 


In all the competition for business since the 
war, no house in the line of food products has, 
perhaps, been more before the public eye than 
F. A. Ferris & Company, curers of their famous 
brand of hams and bacon. ‘This firm has 
always made excellence of quality its aim, and 
whether the times were ‘‘hard” or ‘ good,” 
this old brand could be equally relied upon. 
The house has been a frequent advertiser in 
the pages of OvuTinG, and our readers, who 
have to provide for hotel, home, yacht or 
camping tables, have long ago learned the 
wisdom of being supplied with the Ferris 
hams and bacon. 

BETWEEN America’s two greatest cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, stretches one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest railroacs. It is known locally as 
the ‘‘ Royal Reading.” It is part of the Royal 
Blue Line between New York and Washing- 
ton. The shortest line and the quickest : two 
hours between the two cities and ‘‘ get in on 
time,” appeals to the experienced traveler. 

Economy of time, important always, is trebly 
so to the visitor ; therefore, when in New York, 
stay at the St. Denis, Broadway and Eleventh 
street. Its advantages over uptown hotels is 
obvious. It is in the borderland where busi- 
ness and pleasure meet. The Horse Show isin 
sight, every theatre is within a few blocks by 
direct car and the wealth of New York stores 
displayed all round. 


Scott’s Electric Razor stood all its users in 
good stead at sea or in camp in the summer, 
when time was no object. Now that time is so 
much more valuable, just so much more valu- 
able is Scott’s invention. 

Tue click of the typewriter is the measure of 
success in business. An expert’s eye looks for 
the Remington and rates your business acu- 
men by its presence or absence. 
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